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WHAT  Per  cent 

ON  THE  DOLLAR? 

The  Department  Head 
talks  to  his  salespeople  - 


■%  M 

“Remember  this,  your  customer 
doesn’t  buy  towels  every  week — probably 
she  doesn’t  know  just  what  she  wants — 
but  she  has  decided  to  spend  about  so 
much,  and  it’s  altogether  possible  that 
she  may  spend  more. 

“Our  job  is  to 
trade  up  every  pur¬ 
chase.  The  customer 
expects  better  values 
than  ever  before — 
and  we  have  them! 
But  try  to  sell  the  old 
7Sc  grade  for  49c,  in¬ 
stead  of  last  year’s 
49c  towel  for  less. 
Try  to  show  her  that 
a  little  better  towel  is 
a  lot  better  buy — that 
the  best  bargains  will 
be  found  in  the  best  grades.  Try  to  step 
up  those  singles  to  doubles,  those  twos  to 
threes,  those  sixes  to  dozens.  Study  your 
customer  and  know  your  stock — and  keep 
your  mind  always  on  profit.  .  .  .” 

Well-trained  salespeople  are  assets  to 
any  towel  department.  It  pays,  and  pays 
well,  to  give  them  the  inside  facts  on 
towels — facts  on  constructions,  why  this 
is  inherently  better  than  that — facts  on 
cotton  and  yarn  and  texture — on  color 


CANNON 

.  towels  . 

CANNON  MILLS,  INC. 

70  Worth  Street ....  New  York  City 


and  design — on  fashions  in  bathrooms — 
on  absorbency,  on  washing,  on  wear.  It 
pays  to  have  them  feature  the  Cannon 
name,  moves  more  towels  in  the  same 
selling  time  and  helps  make  unit  sales 
larger.  It  pays  to  keep  them  busy  “trad¬ 
ing  up“  Mrs.  Brown. 

Cannon  can  help  raise  your  profit  per 
cent  on  the  dollar — not  only  with  good 
towels  but  also  with  good  display  mate¬ 
rial  and  good  ideas.  Ask  to  be  put  on 
the  list  for  Cannon’s  monthly  bulletins 
on  training  salespeople  to  sell  more 
towels.  And  ask  Cannon  for  the  answer 
to  any  towel  question. 
.  .  .  Cannon  Mills, 
world’s  largest  pro¬ 
ducer  of  towels  and 
sheets. 

Cannon  towels  are  manu¬ 
factured  in  accordance 
with  Simplified  Practice 
Recommendations  No.  119- 
31  U.  S.  Dept,  of  Com¬ 
merce,  Bureau  of  Standards. 


BUSINESS  BUILDERS 
for  May 

Put  ill  special  towel  wriiidows  during  “Cotton 
Week,”  May  16-21.  Check  the  on-order 

tile  for  towels,  df*  Arrange  an  attractive 
Dollar  Window,  including  large  bath  towels 
draped  around  regular  figures  like  a  dress.  JIT* 
Keep  the  25<!  aisle  table  piled  high  with  the 
latest  colored  border  bath  towels.  Plan 

a  late  May  sale  of  Cellophane  sets  and  re- 
versibles  for  the  bride.  Jit*  Put  insets  in  June 
statements  advertising  vacation  towels. 


Say  you  saw  it  in  THE  BULLETIN 
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EDITORIALS 

By  CHANNING  E.  SWEITZER,  Managing  Director 


Painless  Taxation  Fosters  Governmental 
Extravagance 

At  the  time  of  writing  these  Editorials,  the  Rev¬ 
enue  Bill  has  not  yet  heen  reported  out  hy  the  Fi¬ 
nance  Committee  of  the  Senate.  Members,  no  doubt, 
through  news  items  appearing  in  the  daily  press,  are 
familiar  with  the  character  and  scope  of  this  Bill  up 
to  the  present  time.  Exactly  what  provisions  the  BiU 
will  contain  when  it  comes  out  of  Committee,  no 
one  can  accurately  predict. 

There  appears  elsewhere  in  this  issue  of  The 
Bulletin,  copy  of  a  communication  sent  under  date 
of  April  20th,  1932,  to  the  Honorable  Reed  Smoot, 
Chairman  of  the  Senate  Finance  Committee,  express¬ 
ing  the  position  of  your  Association  in  regard  to  the 
pending  Revenue  Bill.  This  communication  was  pre¬ 
pared  after  careful  study  of  the  current  fiscal  prob¬ 
lems  of  our  Federal  Government,  and  we  believe  that 
the  recommendations  contained  therein  are  in  the 
interests  of  good  Government,  business  generally  and 
the  great  mass  of  American  taxpayers. 


We  want  to  call  your  attention  particularly  to  the 
vigorous  opposition  expressed  in  this  communication 
to  any  and  all  forms  of  excise  and  sales  taxes.  Your 
Association's  opposition  to  this  form  of  taxation  is 
in  conformance  with  the  Resolution  unanimously 
adopted  at  the  Twenty-First  Annual  Convention  of 
the  Association,  held  in  February  last,  and  in  accord¬ 
ance  with  the  subsequent  action  taken  by  your  Board 
of  Directors  at  its  March  Meeting.  It  was  stressed 
also  in  the  testimony  of  your  Association  presented 
at  the  hearings  held  by  the  Ways  and  Means  Com¬ 
mittee  of  the  House,  in  January  last. 

In  this  Editorial,  it  is  not  our  intention  to  review 
again  our  opposition  to  all  forms  of  excise  and  sales 
taxes.  By  this  time,  these  reasons  should  be  well 
known  to  members  of  the  Association. 

We  do  want  to  point  out,  however,  the  inevitable 
relation  between  such  taxes  and  the  ever-rising  cost 
of  government. 


Excise  and  sales  taxes  are  regarded  as  '^a  painless 
method"  of  taxation.  Our  legislators  are  fully  con¬ 
scious  of  this  fact.  They  reason  that  even  though  the 
tax  may  not  be  absorbed  by  the  producer  or  dis¬ 
tributor,  nevertheless  the  amount  of  tax  paid  by  the 
consumer  on  each  unit  purchased,  on  the  average, 
will  not  be  large,  and  hence  will  not  represent  a  sub¬ 
stantial  financial  drain  on  the  taxpayer's  pocket  at  the 
time  of  payment.  In  other  words,  it  is  an  easy,  pain¬ 
less  method  of  deriving  public  revenue  from  tax¬ 
payers,  on  the  basis  of  small  instaUment  payments. 


The  American  people,  today,  are  alarmed  over  the 
rising  cost  of  government — local,  state  and  federal. 

We  all  remember  weU  the  eventful  year  of  1929 — 
the  last  year  in  the  so-caUed  prosperity  period.  Dur¬ 
ing  that  year,  the  expenses  of  our  Federal  govern¬ 
ment  amounted  to  $3,932,000,000;  during  the  year 
1932,  it  is  estimated  that  Federal  expenses  wiU  be 
$4,434,000,000.  In  1929,  it  cost  $1,990,000,000  to  run 
our  state  governments; 'during  the  current  calendar 
year,  it  is  estimated  that  it  will  cost  $2,364,000,000. 
In  1929,  local  government  cost  $7,126,000,000;  in 
1932,  local  government  will  cost  $8,292,000,000.  The 
total  cost  of  local,  state  and  federal  government  in 
1929,  was  $13,048,000,000.  In  1932,  it  is  estimated  that 
it  will  be  $15,090,000,000,  or  an  increase  of  over 
$2,000,000,000. 

The  comparison  will  be  more  marked  when  we  con¬ 
sider  that  the  Federal  €k>vemment  cost  $692,000,000; 
state  government  $383,000,000;  and  local  government 
$1,844,000,000,  or  a  total  of  $2,919,000,000  in  1913, 
as  compared  with  over  $15,000,000,000  during  the 
current  year. 

In  considering  these  figures  for  the  years  1929  and 
1932,  bear  in  mind  that  tax  revenue, — local,  state 
and  federal, — has  materially  decreased  during  this 
period  of  time. 

How  unlike  the  situation  which  universally  per¬ 
vades  the  business  life  of  our  Nation  today! 
With  decreasing  volume,  and  with  profits  already 
having  reached  the  vanishing  point  in  many  in- 
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stances,  there  is  scarcely  a  business  organization 
which  has  not  been  compelled  to  reduce  drastically 
its  operating  costs. 

Yet  our  various  branches  of  government,  with  our 
national  income  having  dropped  from  $90,000,000,000 
to  $57,000,000,000,  continue  to  adopt  budgets  and 
make  appropriations  representing  larger  and  larger 
public  expenditures.  Think  of  it — one  quarter  of  the 
total  national  income  going  to  the  support  of 
government ! 

It  is  obvious  that  if  the  financial  stability  of  gov¬ 
ernment  is  to  be  maintained,  this  tendency  must  be 
curbed. 

The  enactment  of  excise  and  sales  taxes  will  never 
curb  it! 

Political  demands  for  extravagant,  wasteful  and 
unneeded  public  projects,  and  red  tape  and  unnec¬ 
essary  frills  in  the  conduct  of  government  depart¬ 
ments  and  bureaus,  will  be  maintained  and  lead  to 
a  continuance  of  the  current  orgy  of  public  spending. 
We  predict  that  this  will  be  the  inevitable  outcome, 
because  whenever  fu'hds  are  sought  to  take  care  of  the 
demands  of  politicians  or  privileged  groups,  then 
sales  taxes  and  excise  taxes  wiU  be  a  fertile  source  of 
revenue.  Once  the  precedent  is  set,  it  is  a  simple 
matter  for  legislators  to  increase  the  rate  of  the  tax 
from  time  to  time. 

Yes!  Sales  taxes  may  appear  to  many  to  be  a  pain¬ 
less  form  of  taxation.  They  represent,  however,  the 
most  dangerous  and  most  vicious  method  of  taxation 
being  proposed  today. 

We  are  for  making  the  great  mass  of  American 
people  tax  conscious.  There  is  no  quicker  or  surer 
way  to  bring  about  proper  and  justified  reduction 
in  governmental  expenses  than  to  require  every  wage 
earner  in  our  Country  to  contribute  his  share  of  the 
cost  of  government.  When  this  is  done,  government 
extravagance  will  soon  disappear.  It  can  be  done  by 
further  decreasing  the  amount  of  exemption  allowed 
on  personal  income  tax  returns,  and  by  placing  a 
nominal  rate  of  tax  on  lower  incomes.  The  present 
Congress  has  already  taken  a  step  in  this  direction. 
We  are  not  certain  whether  they  have  gone  far 
enough.  In  the  present  BiU,  it  is  provided  that  the 
amount  of  personal  exemption  will  be  $1,000  for 
single  persons,  and  $2,500  for  married  persons.  If 
these  amounts  were  further  reduced,  almost  every 
wage  earner  in  the  United  States  would  pay  at  least  a 
nominal  tax  towards  the  support  of  government. 
And  being  taxpayers,  they  would  go  to  the  polls  and 
cast  their  ballots  in  favor  of  economical,  eflBcient 


government.  We  are  told  that  only  about  half  of  the 
eligible  voters  of  the  country  take  part  in  our  federal, 
state  and  local  elections.  By  broadening  the  tax 
base,  we  are  certain  to  stimulate  interest  in  govern¬ 
ment  and  its  affairs. 

What  our  Country  needs  today  is  more  taxpayers 
and  not  some  exorbitantly  burdened  taxpayers.  Our 
legislators  cannot  continue  to  saddle  business  with 
exorbitant  and  confiscatory  taxes,  without  seriously 
jeopardizing  the  industry  and  commerce  of  our 
Country. 

«  «  *  «  « 

For  reasons  frequently  given  during  the  past  year, 
as  well  as  to  bring  about  sound,  real  and  effective 
retrenchment  of  government  expense  and  to  insure 
real  interest  in  government  by  its  citizens — your 
Association  will  continue  its  vigorous  opposition  to 
any  and  every  form  of  sales  taxes. 

Appealing  to  Our  Sense  of  Humor 

During  the  past  fortnight,  a  number  of  members 
have  forwarded  to  us  copies  of  a  letter  written  by  a 
well-known  manufacturer,  who  is  an  ardent  supporter 
of  price  fixing  legislation.  This  communication, 
which  is  evidently  being  circulated  among  the  retail 
trade,  appeals  to  the  reader’s  “sense  of  humor’’  to 
support  the  Capper-Kelly  Price  Fixing  Bill,  now 
pending  in  Congress. 

In  saying  that  it  appeals  to  the  reader’s  “sense  of 
humor,”  we  do  not  refer  to  the  author’s  burlesquing 
of  language  alone,  but  more  especially  to  the  light¬ 
ness  of  the  arguments  which  he  employs. 

In  three  pages  of  typewritten  matter,  he  rambles 
all  the  way  from  the  recent  suicide  of  Kreuger  to  the 
Boston  police  strike  of  another  decade.  It  takes  a 
pretty  good  imagination  to  see  the  relation  between 
these  events  and  the  enactment  of  price  fixing  legis¬ 
lation. 

Is  it  not  significant  that  at  the  last  session  of 
Congress  this  measure  was  so  amended  in  the  House 
that  the  Bill  was  regarded  as  a  “joker”  by  all, — 
and  now,  again,  one  of  its  staunch  supporters  pre¬ 
pares  and  distributes  a  veritable  comic  sheet,  in  sup¬ 
port  of  the  present  measure  now  before  the  Senate? 

We  are  beginning  to  believe  that  this  measure  is 
being  universally  regarded  as  a  “joker”  by  even  its 
proponents. 

We  cannot  answer  the  gentleman’s  arguments  in 
support  of  the  Capper-Kelly  Bill,  because  he  pre¬ 
sents  none. 
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We  mu8t  'comment,  however,  upon  the  following 
excerpt : 

“We  manufacturers  and  you  retailers  need 
a  police  force — a  power  that  makes  profits 
possible  and  positive.  ‘S.  97,’  known  as  ‘The 
Fair  Trade  Act,’  will  make  it  possible — not 
compulsory — for  you  and  me  to  contract  the 
price  at  which  you  will  resell  a  trade¬ 
marked  product.” 

May  we  remind  the  gentleman  that  his  associates 
want  no  police  force  when  it  comes  to  price  fixing 
legislation.  They  seek  the  privilege  of  dictating  the 
wholesale  and  retail  prices  to  retailers  and  consum¬ 
ers,  but  whenever  it  is  proposed  that  the  Federal 
Trade  Commission  or  some  other  responsible  govern¬ 
mental  agency  be  authorized  to  “police”  these  manu¬ 
facturers’  prices  for  the  protection  of  merchant  and 
consumer — then  a  great  hue  and  cry  is  raised  and 
they  are  ready  to  desert  their  support  of  the  Bill. 
W'e  agree  that  through  the  Capper-Kelly  Bill  certain 
manufacturers  aim  to  police  retailers’  prices — fixed 
and  established  hy  the  manufacturer — while  leaving 
the  latter  with  unlimited  freedom  in  determining 
these  prices,  regardless  of  the  interests  of  the  retailer 
or  the  consumer. 

As  we  have  said  so  many  times  in  the  past,  this 
Bill,  if  enacted,  would  not  only  legalize  the  right  of 
the  manufacturer  to  fix  prices,  hut  would  even  per¬ 
mit  him  to  dictate  how  our  retail  stores  should  be 
merchandised,  without  his  investing  a  single  dollar  in 
our  retail  enterprises. 

One  thing  can  be  said  for  the  letter,  it  affords  its 
readers  a  smile  and  a  chuckle.  After  all,  in  these 
times,  when  we  are  straining  every  sinew  to  help 
business  regain  an  even  keel,  we  should  welcome 
these  opportunities  to  smile  in  the  course  of  our  husy 
days. 

The  one  bright  spot  about  these  price  fixing  meas¬ 
ures,  is  that  there  is  so  much  humor  associated  with 
them. 

*  •  •  •  • 

The  writer  of  this  letter  urges  his  readers  to  write 
to  their  Senators  in  “twelve-year  old  terms,”  in  sup¬ 
port  of  the  Capper-Kelly  Bill. 

We  are  requesting  you,  as  mature  business  men,  to 
communicate  with  your  Senators,  voicing  your  oppos¬ 
ition  to  this  measure,  which  is  contrary  to  public 
policy,  and  which  would  saddle  retail  distributors 
with  restrictions  and  limitations  in  the  merchandising 
and  promotion  of  their  businesses. 

Do  not  resort  to  the  use  of  “twelve-year  old  terms.” 
^rite  frankly  and  clearly,  pointing  out  the  dangers 
of  this  measure  to  the  American  People  and  to  the 
American  distributing  crafts. 


Important — The  Federal  Trade  Commission 
Acts  on  Silk  Weighting 

A  few  months  ago,  it  was  brought  to  our  attention 
that  the  Federal  Trade  Commission  was  summoning 
to  Washington  representatives  of  retail  organizations, 
with  the  intention  of  issuing  cease  and  desbt  orders 
against  the  advertising  and  selling  of  “silk*'  and  “all 
silk"  garments  and  fabrics  containing  metallic  weight¬ 
ing.  As  a  result  of  these  preliminary  hearings,  the 
Commission  did  not  issue  cease  or  desist  orders 
against  these  retailers,  hut,  instead,  decided  to  hold 
a  Trade  Praetice  Conference  of  the  industry.  Your 
Association  joined  others  in  requesting  this  con¬ 
ference. 

The  Commission  held  this  Trade  Practice  Confer¬ 
ence  on  April  21st  last.  Representatives  of  silk  manu¬ 
facturers,  manufacturers  of  garments  and  accessories, 
dyers  and  finishers,  retailers  and  consumers,  were 
requested  to  be  present. 

At  tbe  outset  of  the  Conference,  the  following 
Croup  I  and  II  Resolutions  were  submitted  for  ap¬ 
proval  by  a  prominent  silk  manufacturer: 

GROUP  I 

Rule  1 : 

Resolved,  that  in  order  to  promote  equality  of 
opportunity  and  fair  competition  in  the  sale  of 
goods  in  which  silk  is  a  component  material,  any 
invoices,  labels,  marks,  representations  or  adver¬ 
tising  relating  to  such  goods  must  be  truthful, 
and  must  comply  with  and  he  within  the  limita¬ 
tions  of  the  following  definitions: 

Weighted  Goods’.  Goods  containing  in  the  fin¬ 
ished  state  (a)  silk,  or  silk  and  other  fibre 
or  fibres,  and  (b)  more  than  10%  of  any 
substance  other  than  silk  or  such  fibre  or 
fibres  except  black  which  shall  not  exceed 
15%,  shall  not  be  designated  by  a  designa¬ 
tion  containing  reference  to  silk  or  such 
other  fibre  or  fibres,  unless  there  be  added 
to  such  designation  the  word  weighted  or 
some  other  qualification  which  shall  reason¬ 
ably  indicate  that  such  goods  contain  an 
addition  of  metallic  salts  or  other  substance 
above  mentioned. 

Pure  Dye  Goods:  Goods  containing  silk,  or  silk 
and  other  fibre  or  fibres,  shall  not  be  desig¬ 
nated  pure  dye,  if  they  contain  in  the  fin¬ 
ished  state  more  than  10%  of  any  substance 
other  than  silk  or  such  other  fibre  or  fibres 
except  black  which  shall  not  exceed  15%. 

Mixed  Goods:  Goods  containing  silk  and  other 
fibre  or  fibres  shall  not  be  designated  by  a 
designation  containing  reference  to  silk,  un¬ 
less  there  be  added  to  such  designation  some 
qualification  which  shall  reasonably  indi¬ 
cate  that  such  goods  contain  fibre  other  than 
silk. 
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GROUP  II 


Rule  A: 


Resolved,  that  in  order  to  promote  equality  of 
opportunity  and  fair  competition  in  the  sale  of 
goods  in  which  silk  is  a  component  material,  the 
following  rules  with  respect  to  all  invoices,  labels, 
marks,  representations  or  advertising  relating  to 
such  goods,  are  hereby  endorsed  and  approved: 


Weighted  Goods:  If  the  designation  of  any  goods 
coming  within  the  category  of  Weighted 
Goods  described  in  Rule  I  contains  any 
reference  to  silk  or  other  fibre  or  fibres 
contained  in  such  goods,  there  shall  be 
added  to  such  designation  the  word 
weighted. 


Pure  Dye  Goods :  If  the  designation  of  any  goods 
coming  within  the  category  of  Pure  Dye 
described  in  Rule  I  above  contains  any  refer¬ 
ence  to  silk  or  other  fibre  or  fibres  contained 
in  such  goods,  there  may  be  added  to  such 
designation  the  words  pure  dye. 


Mixed  Goods:  If  the  designation  of  any  goods 
coming  within  the  category  of  Mixed  Goods 
described  in  Rule  I  above  contains  any  ref¬ 
erence  to  silk,  there  shall  be  added  to  such 
designation  words  which  shall  reasonably  in¬ 
dicate  that  such  goods  contain  fibre  other 
than  silk,  and  the  major  fibre  shall  be  the 
fibre  first  mentioned  in  such  designation. 

Rule  B: 


Every  manufacturer,  converter,  fabricator,  dis¬ 
tributor,  dealer,  or  other  handler  of  goods  in 
which  silk  is  a  component  material,  who  shall 
express  in  writing  to  the  Federal  Trade  Commiss¬ 
ion  his  endorsement  and  approval  of  Rule  A 
above,  hereby  agrees  to  use  the  designation  de¬ 
scribed  in  Rule  A  above,  unless  and  until  he  shall 
have  expressed  in  writing  to  the  Federal  Trade 
Commission  notice  of  withdrawal  from  Rule  A 
above. 


Rule  C: 

A  Committee  on  Trade  Practices  is  hereby 
created,  to  cooperate  with  the  Federal  Trade 
Commission  and  to  perform  such  acts  as  may  be 
proper  to  putting  these  Rules  into  effect. 


there  is  fairly  general  agreement  as  to  the  object  to 
be  accomplished. 

Because  of  the  shortness  of  time  in  which  to  consid¬ 
er  the  specific  proposal,  we  hurriedly  summoned  to 
the  Conference  available  merchandising  executives,  in 
order  that  a  practical  retail  point  of  view  could  be 
presented. 

We  pointed  out  that  the  provision  in  Rule  I,  requir¬ 
ing  all  colored  fabrics  weighted  more  than  10%,  and 
black  fabrics  weighted  more  than  15%,  to  be  desig¬ 
nated  as  “weighted,”  hardly  seemed  fair. 

It  is  a  well  established  fact  that  fabrics,  if  properly 
weighted,  may  be  weighted  20%,  25%,  30%  and  even 
35%,  without  materially  injuring  their  wearing  quali¬ 
ties.  Representatives  of  consumer  organizations  pres¬ 
ent,  however,  stated  that  thorough  laboratory  tests 
had  shown  that  any  degree  of  weighting  tended  to 
undermine  to  some  extent  the  serviceableness  of  the 
merchandise. 

With  the  representatives  of  the  retailers  present 
voting  in  the  negative,  these  Resolutions  were 
adopted  by  the  conference. 


The  Group  I  Resolutions,  when  accepted,  wiU  have 
the  force  of  law,  in  that  they  will  represent  inter¬ 
pretations  of  existing  law  accepted  by  the  industry. 
The  Group  II  Resolutions  represent  voluntary  pro¬ 
cedure  on  the  part  of  industry  but  do  not  have  the 
status  of  law. 

May  we  point  out  that  these  Resolutions  were 
prepared  in  advance  of  the  Trade  Practice  Confer¬ 
ence,  and  that  no  opportunity  had  been  afforded  the 
retailers  to  consider  them  earefully,  or  to  ascertain 
the  views  of  a  cross-section  of  the  membership  prior 
to  the  time  of  the  meeting.  Considerable  thought, 
however,  had  been  given  this  problem  but  apparently 
there  had  been  no  meeting  of  the  minds  in  pro¬ 
duction,  distribution  and  consumption.  We  believe 


In  matters  of  this  character,  retailers  must  always 
think  in  terms  of  protection  for  the  consumer. 
Among  those  members  with  whom  we  have  discussed 
these  Resolutions,  there  are  two  schools  of  thought. 

First,  there  are  those  who  feel  that  these  Resolu¬ 
tions  are  a  step  in  the  right  direction  and  should  be 
approved  by  your  Association. 

Secondly,  there  are  those  who  feel  that  something 
must  be  done  to  curb  the  existing  practice  of  excess¬ 
ive  weighting  of  fabrics,  but  who  feel  that  these 
Resolutions  are  too  stringent  in  that  they  classify  as 
“weighted,”  all  fabrics  weighted  in  excess  of  the 
10%  and  15%  provision,  regardless  of  the  amount  of 
weighting. 

They  point  out  that  it  is  not  fair  to  classify  the 
“sheep  with  the  goats.”  It  will  be  confusing  to  cus¬ 
tomers  to  label  garments  or  fabrics  weighted  to  the 
extent  of  20%  as  “weighted”  silk,  and  at  the  same 
time  label  garments  and  fabrics  weighted  90%  also 
as  “weighted”  silks.  The  former  may  well  be  quality 
merchandise  which  will  give  satisfactory  w’ear  and 
service,  while  the  latter  may  not. 

There  was  a  general  feeling  among  most  of  the  re¬ 
tailers  present  for  the  need  of  three  classifications 
as  follows: 


1.  Goods  containing  less  than  10%  of  find¬ 
ings  and  dying  content  should  be  adver¬ 
tised  and  sold  as  pure  dve,  pure  silk,  or 
all  silk. 

2.  Goods  containing  weighting  from  10% 
to  30%  or  35%  should  be  advertised  and 
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sold  as  silk,  “par”  silk  or  some  such  ex¬ 
pression.  The  term  “par”  is  used  to  in¬ 
dicate  that  only  suflScient  weighting  has 
been  added  to  restore  the  fabrics  to  par 
after  the  gum  has  been  boiled  off. 

3.  Goods  weighted  in  excess  of  30%  or  35% 
should  be  advertised  as  “weighted”  silk. 


Your  Association  urged,  at  the  Conference,  the  fol¬ 
lowing  resolution  for  the  protection  of  retailers: 

RESOLVED,  That  it  is  the  sense  of  the  Con¬ 
ference  assembled  that  the  Federal  Trade 
Commission  should,  before  a  complaint  is 
issued  against  a  vendee  for  misrepresenta¬ 
tion,  take  into  consideration  the  question  of 
whether  the  vendee  had  relied,  in  the  sale  of 
the  commodity,  upon  the  representation 
made  by  the  vendor  to  the  vendee  as  to 
material  content. 

This  is  intended  to  protect  retailers  who,  in  good 
faith,  have  purchased  fabrics  and  relied  upon  the 
representations  of  the  manufacturers  in  the  state¬ 
ments  made  in  advertising  and  selling  such  fabrics, 
from  being  made  the  subject  of  complaint  by  the 
Federal  Trade  Commission.  This  resolution  was 
adopted. 


Important — In  this  Editorial  we  have  attempted 
to  give  you  the  facts  relating  to  this  Trade  Practice 
Conference,  and  the  attitude  of  retail  representatives 
present.  This  is  a  matter  which  concerns  every  mem¬ 
ber  of  the  Association,  and  in  fact  every  retailer  sell¬ 
ing  goods  either  fabricated  wholly  or  partly  of  silk. 

In  order  that  we  may  be  guided  by  the  wishes  of 
our  membership,  will  you  please  write  us  frankly 
your  reactions  to  these  Resolutions?  It  is  important 
that  we  have  the  views  of  a  large  cross  section  of  our 
membership  at  an  early  date.  If  you  disapprove  of 
the  Resolutions  adopted  by  the  Conference,  will  you 
please  send  us  your  suggestions  as  to  how  the  problem 
of  excessively  weighted  silks  can  bs  solved  with  fair¬ 
ness  to  the  consumer  and  in  consideration  of  prac¬ 
tical  merchandising  conditions.  We  are  inclined  to 
favor  the  movement  as  being  a  step  toward  the  solu¬ 
tion  of  a  disturbing  problem  and  as  a  step  in  the 
movement  to  emphasize  quality  in  merchandise. 
There  seems  to  be  a  real  possibility,  in  subsequent 
conferences,  of  solving  the  problem  soundly,  from 
the  point  of  view  of  the  producer,  distributor  and 
consumer. 

Do  not  neglect  this  opportunity  to  express  your 
views. 

It  is  a  matter  of  prime  importance  to  the  Craft,  as 
well  as  to  the  producer  and  the  consuming  public. 


The  Retailer  Must  Be  Protected 

Your  Association  has  always  been  in  sympathy 
with  every  movement  intended  to  afford  protection 
to  the  creators  of  truly  original  designs.  In  the  past, 
we  have  been  compeUed  to  oppose  legislative  meas¬ 
ures  aimed  to  accomplish  this  purpose,  because  their 
enactment  would  impose  unfair  hardships  and  bur¬ 
dens  upon  retail  distributors. 

Several  weeks  ago,  representatives  of  your  Associa¬ 
tion  and  representatives  of  the  Anti-Design  Piracy 
Group  of  the  Silk  Association  of  America,  met  in 
executive  conference  with  Congressman  Sirovich  of 
New  York,  Chairman  of  the  House  Patents  Commit¬ 
tee.  As  indicated  in  previous  issues  of  The  Bulletin, 
Congressman  Sirovich  decided  to  make  every  effort 
to  speed  up  the  Design  Patent  Law,  with  a  view  of 
giving  effective  protection  to  those  designers,  produ- 
ers  and  others,  entitled  to  protection. 

Following  the  conference.  Sylvan  Gotshal,  Counsel 
to  the  Anti-Design  Piracy  Group  of  the  Silk  Associa¬ 
tion,  prepared  a  tentative  draft  of  a  biU,  which  has 
been  submitted  to  the  members  of  the  Design  Copy¬ 
right  Committee  of  your  Association  for  its  consider¬ 
ation. 

Elsewhere  in  this  issue  of  The  Bulletin,  we  have 
printed  this  proposed  Bill  in  its  entirety,  together 
with  the  letter  of  transmittal  of  Mr.  Gotshal,  and  the 
reply  to  this  letter  of  Lew  Hahn,  Chairman  of  your 
Association’s  Committee.  As  Mr.  Hahn  points  out, 
his  reply  was  prepared  prior  to  formal  consideration 
by  the  Committee,  and  expresses  his  own  personal 
views  on  the  proposed  Bill. 

The  subject  of  Copyright  Registration  of  Designs 
is  an  important  one  to  aU  retail  distributors.  We  urge 
you  to  read  this  BiU,  as  well  as  the  accompanying 
correspondence.  Its  reading  will  tend  to  give  you 
a  new  viewpoint  on  this  problem. 

Your  Association  and  its  Committee  on  Design 
Copyright  Registration,  desire  to  cooperate  in  solv¬ 
ing  this  problem  in  every  way  possible.  We  contend, 
however,  that  it  cannot  be  solved  through  any  legis¬ 
lative  measure,  which  wiU  add  new  and  greater  bur¬ 
dens  upon  the  shoulders  of  retail  distributors. 

We  still  endorse  the  statement  to  which  Mr.  Got¬ 
shal  refers  in  his  letter,  made  in  the  Annual  Report 
of  your  Association,  printed  in  February  last,  as 
follows: 

“Your  Association,  while  opposed  to  the 
Design  Copyright  BiU  in  its  present  form, 
recognizing  the  justice  of  protecting  design¬ 
ers  and  manufacturers  of  truly  original  de¬ 
signs,  would  withdraw  its  opposition,  if  this 
measure  should  be  amended  so  that  retail 
distributors,  provided  that  they  themselves 
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had  not  induced  or  been  an  active  part  to 
the  copying,  and  had  used  due  caution  in 
purchasing  their  merchandise,  would  be 
placed  completely  outside  the  scope  of  the 
Bill,  and  furthermore,  that  its  provisions  be 
made  to  apply  only  to  those  manufacturers 
and  others  charged  with  infringement.  Un¬ 
der  these  conditions,  the  Association  would 
withdraw  its  opposition  of  the  past  to  design 
copyright  legislation.” 

We  believe  that  the  comments  which  Lew  Hahn 
makes  in  his  letter,  regarding  the  problems  which 
will  confront  merchants  after  the  enactment  of  such 
a  measure,  proves  that  the  position  of  the  Association 
is  sound. 

We  repeat  again  that  we  are  in  sympathy  with  the 
stated  objectives  of  the  proponents  of  this  move¬ 
ment,  but  the  problem  must  be  solved  without  un¬ 
warranted  harassment  of  retailers,  who  are  the  inno¬ 
cent  victims  of  design  piracy  practices. 

Standards  of  Retail  Advertising  Practice — 
Let* s  Put  Them  Over 

In  this  issue  of  The  Bulletin,  there  appears  the 
**Standards  of  Advertising  Practice”  prepared  by  the 
Sales  Promotion  Division  of  your  National  Associa¬ 
tion. 

These  Standards,  intended  to  establish  and  pro¬ 
mote  sound  and  ethical  advertising  practices,  could 
not  have  made  their  appearance  at  a  more  opportune 
time. 

It  is  readily  admitted  by  many,  including  retail 
advertisers,  that  advertising  today,  representing  a 
heavy  expense  to  business,  is  falling  far  short  of  the 
mark.  What  is  needed — is  not  more  advertising,  but 
better  advertising.  As  proof  of  this,  we  are  reliably 
informed  that  advertising  today  is  losing  its  pulling 
power. 

Why? 

Because  the  misuse  of  superlatives,  misleading 
phrases  and  statements,  exaggerated  comparative 
prices,  inaccurate  illustrations,  inaccurate  statements 
of  quality,  etc.,  etc.,  have  greatly  undermined  reader 
confidence  in  advertising. 

This  cannot  be  permitted  to  continue,  unless  ad¬ 
vertising  is  to  suffer  untold  and  permanent  injury. 

•  •  •  •  • 

Mindful  of  these  conditions,  the  Sales  Promotion 
Division  has  prepared  these  Standards  of  Advertising 
Practice  for  the  retail  advertising  fraternity.  They 
have  been  prepared  after  the  most  careful  study  of 
present-day  retail  advertising  problems,  and  upon 
the  advice  and  counsel  of  some  of  the  foremost 
leaders  in  the  field  of  retail  advertising.  They  have 


been  prepared  with*  the  view  of  really  getting  some¬ 
thing  done  to  improve  the  advertising  situation. 
Progress  must  be  made, — there  must  be  unity  in  this 
movement.  Progress  must  be  made  now. 

These  Standards  have  been  approved  by  the  Board 
of  Directors  of  the  Sales  Promotion  Division.  This 
Division,  its  Officers  and  Directors,  and  Mr.  H.  F. 
Twomey,  its  Chairman,  are  to  be  congratulated  on  the 
task  which  has  been  accomplished.  They  are  leading 
the  way  for  elevating  the  plane  of  retail  advertising. 
Let  us  hope  the  retail  industry  will  work  as  a  unit 
for  their  adoption.  Let  us  hope,  also,  that  leaders 
in  other  fields  of  advertising  will  do  likewise. 

These  Standards  of  Advertising  Practice  will  be 
submitted  for  the  consideration  and  endorsement  of 
the  Board  of  Directors  of  the  National  Retail  Dry 
Goods  Association  at  its  next  meeting. 

In  the  meantime,  we  urge  every  member  to  study 
them  carefuUy  and  write  us  any  comments  or  sug¬ 
gestions  which  they  may  have  to  make.  We  need 
hardly  repeat  again  that  your  Board  welcomes  the 
reactions  of  its  members.  While  we  have  no  hesitancy 
in  saying  that  these  Standards  represent  an  achieve¬ 
ment  well  done,  yet  there  is  always  a  possibility  for 
improvement.  Now  is  your  opportunity  to  perfect 
these  practical  Standards,  if  this  be  possible,  before 
they  are  finally  submitted  to  your  Board  of  Directors. 

More  About  the  Wholesale-Retail  Catalog 
Menace 

During  the  past  month,  we  have  had  conferences 
on  this  subject  with  various  producers,  distributors 
and  representatives  of  Better  Business  Bureaus,  and 
other  organizations,  including  the  National  Associa¬ 
tion  of  Purchasing  Agents.  We  have  been  pledged 
the  cooperation  of  the  latter  organization  in  our  at¬ 
tack  upon  so-called  “wholesalers,”  who  do  a  retail 
business  through  the  medium  of  catalogs,  offering 
their  wares  at  prices  and  discounts  intended  to  mis¬ 
lead  the  unwary  purchaser. 

In  the  April  issue  of  The  Bulletin,  we  pointed 
out  that  in  many  instances  the  purchasing  agents  of 
large  industrial  organizations  are  serving  as  repre¬ 
sentatives  of  these  so-called  wholesale-retail  distribu¬ 
tors.  Hence,  we  feel  that  the  cooperation  of  the 
National  Association  of  Purchasing  Agents  will  be 
most  valuable  in  curbing  this  vicious  practice  among 
its  membership. 

We  are  learning  some  interesting  things  from 
manufacturers  with  whom  we  discussed  this  prob¬ 
lem.  For  example,  a  representative  of  a  well  known 
watch  manufacturer  has  stated  that  his  products  sold 
in  this  manner  are  discontinued  numbers — yet  the 
purchaser  is  not  informed  of  this  fact.  On  the  basis 
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of  information  which  we  have,  a  similar  condition 
exists  in  many  instances. 

As  merchants,  you  can  play  an  important  part  in 
stamping  out  this  evil  in  your  local  community. 
Where  you  have  information  that  goods  of  manufac¬ 
turers  with  whom  you  deal  are  sold  in  this  manner, 
you  might  communicate  with  these  manufacturers, 
bringing  the  practice  to  their  attention.  In  most 
instances,  you  will  find  that  the  manufacturer  is 
either  not  aware  that  his  goods  are  being  so  peddled, 
or  that  they  are  being  sold  without  his  approval. 

Where  evidence  exists  that  local  industrial  or 
financial  institutions,  or  other  business  organizations, 
are  permitting  wholesale-retail  catalog  selling  among 
their  employees,  call  it  to  the  attention  of  responsible 
executives  in  those  organizations.  We  are  certain  that 
they  will  see  the  justice  of  protecting  their  employ¬ 
ees  and  local  merchants  of  the  community  from  the 
misrepresentations  of  dealers  selling  their  wares  un¬ 
der  the  guise  of  wholesalers. 

If  you  have  not  the  time  to  devote  to  this  prob¬ 
lem,  your  local  Chamber  of  Commerce  or  Retail 
Trade  Board  will  be  glad  to  help.  These  bodies 
should  be  willing  to  take  up  the  cudgel  and  rid  the 
community  of  this  unsound  and  parasitical  method 
of  distribution — unsound  and  parasitical  because  of 
th^  misrepresentation  involved. 

The  Movement  Spreads 

During  the  past  month,  we  have  been  hearing  re¬ 
ports  of  marked  progress  concerning  the  Quality 
Movement  in  Merchandise,  inaugurated  by  President 
O’Connell.  These  reports  come  from  all  sections  of 
the  country,  and  treat  of  the  efforts  of  retailers  and 
manufacturers,  alike,  in  sponsoring  and  promoting 
quality  goods. 

There  is  hardly  an  issue  of  the  trade  press  in 
which  some  outstanding  manufacturer  or  retailer  is 
not  quoted  as  endorsing  the  project. 

The  degree  of  enthusiasm  with  which  the  Quality 
Merchandise  Movement  has  been  received  by  manu¬ 
facturers,  retailers  and  consumers,  proves  conclu¬ 
sively  the  need  and  timeliness  of  the  movement. 

As  we  have  said  before,  quality  goods  do  not  nec¬ 
essarily  mean  expensive  goods — The  term  does  mean 
good  serviceable  merchandise  at  the  right  price.  The 
promotion  of  quality  goods  cannot  fail  but  to  pre¬ 
serve  customer  good  will  and  restore  consumer  con¬ 
fidence  in  our  merchandise  and  retail  institutions. 

•  »  •  •  « 

An  interesting  sidelight  of  this  movement,  is  the 
efforts  being  made  by  certain  stores  in  working  with 
their  salespeople,  so  that  they  will  think,  talk  and 
sell  quality  merchandise  to  customers.  Our  sales- 


forces  are  of  prime  importance  in  a  movement  of 
this  character.  They  are  charged  with  the  respon¬ 
sibility  of  meeting  customers  daily,  advising  with 
them  in  their  purchases,  and  imparting  information 
on  the  quality  and  serviceableness  of  the  goods  which 
they  sell.  If  every  retail  salesperson  could  be  made 
to  think  and  talk  in  terms  of  the  quality  of  the  goods 
he  sells,  the  success  of  the  Quality  Merchandise 
Movement  throughout  our  Country  would  be  assured. 
After  all,  consumers  buy  merchandise  because  of  the 
qualities  which  the  merchandise  has  or  they  think  or 

are  lead  to  think  it  has. 

»  *  «  »  « 

Members  might  well  follow  the  example  being  set 
by  some  stores  in  imbuing  their  personnel  with  the 
Quality  Merchandise  Movement. 

James  McCreery  &  Company  of  New  York  City, 
through  its  Educational  Department,  is  instructing 
its  salesforce  on  how  to  talk  and  sell  quality.  The 
cooperation  of  aisle  managers,  floor  superintendents, 
buyers,  merchandise  managers,  and  all  others,  has 
been  enlisted  in  this  effort.  We  predict  that,  when 
the  present  period  has  passed,  this  fine  old  retail  in¬ 
stitution  will  emerge  into  the  new  era  as  one  which 
maintained  quality  and  preserved  customer  good¬ 
will.  With  a  quality  minded  staff  talking  and  selling 

quality,  the  results  cannot  be  otherwise. 

«  «  •  •  • 

President  O'Connell  himself  has  adopted  a  most 
novel,  but  effective  method  of  imparting  the  spirit 
of  the  Quality  Merchandise  Movement  to  the  per¬ 
sonnel  of  The  E.  T.  Slattery  Company.  He  has  re¬ 
quested  his  people  to  write  short  essays  on  quality. 

W^e  know  of  no  better  way  for  people  to  organize 
and  coordinate  their  thinking  on  a  subject,  than  to 
express  their  ideas  in  writing. 

We  are  taking  the  liberty  to  print  in  these  Editor¬ 
ial  columns  two  of  these  short  essays  which  have 
come  to  our  attention.  They  were  written  by  sales¬ 
people  in  The  E.  T.  Slattery  Company,  and  are  in¬ 
dicative  of  the  intelligent,  constructive  thinking  on 
this  subject. 

“QUALITY  is  the  foundation  of  any  high- 
class  business,  and  true  progress  can  only 
come  from  the  injection  of  creative  talent 
and  taste  into  merchandise. 

“It  is  both  logical  and  essential  to  purchase 
quality  merchandise  at  a  fair  price.  For  the 
small  difference  in  cost  between  the  well- 
made  and  the  poorly-made  garment,  it  is 
good  business  to  purchase  quality  merchan¬ 
dise. 

“Pride  of  possession  does  mean  something. 

A  customer  who  purchases  and  wears  an  in¬ 
ferior  garment,  quickly  becomes  dissatisfied 
and  regrets  ever  having  purchased  that  par¬ 
ticular  garment.  It  is  unsuitable,  impractica- 
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ble,  useless,  and  lacking  in  all  the  advantages 
obtainable  in  a  quality  garment. 

“Slattery  Quality  means  the  best  of  materi¬ 
als,  the  correct  fashion,  and  the  finest  work¬ 
manship  obtainable  at  the  price. 

“Florence  A.  Coughlin” 


“QUALITY — that  intangible  something,  that 
subtle  element  that  immediately  identifies 
the  women  of  good  taste.  Whether  it  be  for 
formal  wear,  sports  wear,  or  underwear,  her 
garments  betoken  that  air  of  good  breeding, 
that  fineness,  that  comes  only  with  good 
quality. 

“Quality  is  the  finished  product  of  master 
workmen,  fashioned  from  the  finest  of  ma¬ 
terials  and  endowed  with  a  background 
which  only  skilled  artisans  and  a  reputable 
name  can  give. 

“Do  not  confuse  high  price  with  quality. 
It  may  be  found  in  the  moderate  priced 
garment,  in  fact  in  comparatively  inexpen¬ 
sive  merchandise,  when  that  merchandise 
has  the  label  of  a  reputable  name  known 
only  to  deal  in  good  quality,  regardless  of 
price. 

“The  present  economic  situation  gives  the 
woman  of  good  taste  and  limited  means  a 
splendid  opportunity  to  acquire  the  finest 
quality  merchandise  at  reasonable  prices. 

“Do  not  make  the  mistake  of  confusing  rea¬ 
sonable  prices  with  cheapness.  The  old 
adage,  ‘By  their  fruits,  ye  shall  know  them’, 
may  well  be  applied  to  the  science  of  shop¬ 
ping  in  these  days  of  hysterical  economy  and 
frantic  bargain  hunting. 

“SLATTERY  QUALITY  has  always  been, 
and  stiU  is,  tbe  finest,  regardless  of  price. 

“The  discriminating  woman  shops  at  Slat¬ 
tery’s. 

“Agnes  Goode” 


No  doubt  other  members  of  tbe  Association  are 
making  efforts  through  their  personnel  and  through 


Over  Seven  to  One  Against  Higher  Tariff 

On  Sunday,  April  10th,  Philip  LeBoutillier,  Ex- 
President  of  your  Association,  debated  with  H.  L. 
Derby,  Vice-President  of  tbe  National  Association  of 
Manufacturers,  on  the  subject  “Shall  We  Lower  tbe 
Tariff?”  This  debate,  broadcast  over  station  WOR, 
attracted  widespread  interest  because  of  the  timeli¬ 
ness  of  the  subject. 

Mr.  LeBoutillier,  a  keen  student  of  tariff  matters, 
ably  presented  his  case  against  a  higher  American 
Tariff.  We  have  presented  his  arguments  elsewhere 
in  this  issue  of  The  Bulletin  and  recommend  that 
you  review  them  carefuUy. 

During  the  week  following  the  debate,  several  hun¬ 
dred  communications — letters  and  telegrams — ^were 
received  from  the  radio  audience.  It  is  worthy  of 
note  that  these  communications  are  over  7  to  1  in 
favor  of  the  position  advanced  by  Mr.  LeBoutillier. 

When  one  considers  that  his  position  has  been 
adopted  only  after  careful  consideration  of  the  pres¬ 
ent  and  future  economic  welfare  of  our  country,  the 
best  interests  of  American  industry  and  labor,  and 
the  restoration  of  our  foreign  commerce,  so  vitally 
needed  to  absorb  our  surplus  domestic  production, 
then  one  can  readily  understand  why  this  vast  radio 
audience  committed  itself  so  overwhelmingly  in  favor 
of  his  position. 

Ttvo  Heads  Are  Better  Than  One 

If  ever  the  old  adage  “Two  heads  are  better  than 
one”  is  applicable,  it  is  never  more  so  than  when 
applied  to  groups  of  business  men  meeting  for  a 
discussion  of  current  problems.  A  solution  of  the 
abnormal  conditions  confronting  business  today,  will 
never  be  worked  out  by  the  individual.  It  requires 
group  consideration,  group  thinking,  and  group 
action. 

The  Concurrent  Conventions  of  your  National  As¬ 
sociation  will  afford  such  a  meeting  for  the  Craft. 
These  Conventions  consist  of  the  annual  gatherings 
^  of  the  Controllers’  Congress,  Store  Managers’  Divi- 


their  advertising  in  getting  staunchly  behind  the  gion.  Personnel  Group,  Traffic  Group  and  Retail  De- 
Quality  Merchandise  Movement.  May  we  urge  all  livery  Association. 


members  of  the  Association  to  work  out  some  careful 
plan  to  make  their  organizations  quality  minded? 
It  may  be  a  modification  of  the  McCreery  or  Slat¬ 
tery  methods,  or  even  a  combination  of  both.  We 
can  assure  you  that  your  efforts  in  this  regard  will 
he  more  than  justified.  They  will  result  in  benefits 
to  your  organization.  If  you  will  write  to  us  we 
shall  be  glad  to  review  your  methods  in  these  col¬ 
umns.  They  will  result  in  benefits  to  your  own  or¬ 
ganization,  the  Retail  Craft  in  general,  and  to  the 
great  mass  of  American  consumers. 


We  are  told  that  two  main  themes  will  dominate 
the  meetings,  namely.  Expense  Reduction,  and  In¬ 
creasing  the  Amount  of  the  Average  Sale.  Surely 
these  are  laudable  objectives  during  the  present 
period. 

These  meetings,  in  the  past,  have  been  distin¬ 
guished  by  the  businesslike  manner  in  which  they 
were  conducted  from  start  to  finish.  They  attract  the 
owners  and  executives  of  the  most  progressive  and 
successful  stores  in  the  country.  Their  sessions  are 
devoted  to  free  and  open  discussion  of  timelv  and 
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important  problems.  One  cannot  attend  without  ac¬ 
quiring  a  wealth  of  ideas,  information  and  facts, 
which  he  can  adapt  and  apply  to  his  own  business. 
Very  freqently  a  single  idea,  which  results  in  sub¬ 
stantial  savings,  will  more  than  justify  the  time  and 
effort  spent  in  attendance. 

The  aggressive  and  wide-awake  merchant  will  plan 
now  to  be  at  the  William  Penn  Hotel,  Pittsburgh, 
Pa.,  on  June  13,  14,  15  and  16  next.  He  will  present 
his  problems  at  that  forum,  and  he  can  rightfully 
expect  the  help  and  assistance  of  his  fellow  mer¬ 
chants. 

1932  is  not  a  time  for  trying  to  play  “a  lone  hand,” 
— “Two  heads  are  better  than  one.”  The  merchant 
who  recognizes  the  truth  of  this  adage  will  survive 
the  present  period. 

Expense  Studies  to  Be  Released 

During  the  month  of  May,  the  Association  will 
release  its  annual  studies  on  “Operating  Results  of 
Department  and  Specialty  Stores”  and  “1931  Depart¬ 
mental  Merchandising  and  Operating  Results.” 

The  first  mentioned  study  is  the  annual  survey  of 
total  store  data  authorized,  sponsored,  and  financed 
by  your  Association,  and  conducted  by  the  Bureau 
of  Business  Research  of  Harvard  University. 

The  second  study  is  a  compilation  of  merchandise, 
expense,  and  other  statistics  of  individual  depart¬ 
ments  in  stores  of  various  volume  classifications,  con¬ 
ducted  and  compiled  by  the  Controllers'  Congress. 

We  think  it  can  be  said,  without  fear  of  denial, 
that  the  year  1931  was  the  most  difficult  year  ever 
experienced  by  business.  In  our  own  particular  field, 
diflSculties  in  operation,  due  to  increasing  expense 
ratios,  were  aggravated  in  1931,  because  of  the  con¬ 
tinuance  of  decrease  in  sales  volume,  the  drop  in  re¬ 
tail  prices,  the  curtailment  of  customers'  purchasing 
power,  and  other  economic  disturbances. 

It  is  because  we  know  that  retail  executives  today 
are  more  keenly  interested  in  the  experiences  of  other 
stores  than  they  have  ever  been  in  the  past,  that  we 
have  done  our  utmost  to  have  these  reports  as  com¬ 
plete  as  possible  and  to  have  them  published  some¬ 
what  earlier  than  heretofore. 

The  report  prepared  by  Harvard  will  be  sent  gratis 
to  each  member  of  the  National  Retail  Dry  Goods 
Association. 

Our  Controllers'  Congress  will  send  to  each  mem¬ 
ber  of  the  Association  and  of  the  Congress,  its  report 
on  the  volume  classification  applicable  to  the  total 
sales  of  the  member  store. 

The  Association  regards  these  two  studies  among 
its  important  contributions  annually  for  the  advance¬ 
ment  of  retailing.  In  the  hands  of  the  proper  execu¬ 


tives,  these  two  operating  guides  can  be  most  useful. 
There  appears  in  this  issue  of  The  Bulletin  an 
article  showing  how  one  executive  has  made  practi¬ 
cal  use  of  the  figures  in  a  report  of  the  ControUers' 
Congress,  made  as  a  supplement  to  the  1930  depart¬ 
mental  study.  In  like  manner,  the  1931  departmental 
figures  may  be  used  to  plan  operations  and  to  check 
against  past  and  present  experiences.  It  may  also 
point  the  way  to  definite  expense  reductions. 

The  Harvard  report  should  prove  of  especial  in¬ 
terest  this  year,  in  view  of  the  deep  concern  many 
retail  executives  have  displayed  in  regard  to  rental 
and  other  costs.  We  know  that  some  of  our  members 
have  used  the  data  of  the  1930  report  to  assist  them 
in  preparing  a  case  for  rent  reductions. 

As  the  result  partially  of  the  information  furnished 
in  last  year's  Controllers'  report,  a  large  company 
manufacturing  floor  coverings  has  changed  its  dis¬ 
tribution  plans  to  help  the  retailer  obtain  more  sat¬ 
isfactory  results  in  this  department.  For  the  same 
reason,  and  to  a  large  degree  attributable  to  the 
poor  result  figures  shown  in  the  Controllers'  report, 
a  group  of  manufacturers  of  one  of  the  homefur- 
nishings  lines,  increased  the  cash  discounts  allowed 
to  stores. 

The  possibility  for  usefulness  of  these  studies  is 
unlimited. 

Every  retail  executive  should  have  his  own  copies 
of  both  of  these  studies.  They  should  be  kept  on 
their  desks  ready  for  constant  reference. 

Watch  for  your  copies. 

The  Proposed  Institute  of  Merchandising 
Research  Meeting  With  General 
Approval 

Since  the  recent  announcement  of  Walter  Hoving 
that  one  of  the  objectives  this  year  of  the  Merchan¬ 
dise  Managers'  Division  of  your  Assocation  would 
be  the  establishment  of  an  Institute  of  Merchandising 
Research,  leaders  in  the  fields  of  industry  and  re¬ 
tailing  have  expressed  their  views  in  support  of  this 
project. 

It  has  been  pointed  out — that  not  only  will  re¬ 
tailers  benefit  from  the  work  of  the  Institute, — but 
that  manufacturers,  and  in  fact  all  engaged  in  the 
production  and  distribution  of  goods,  would  share 
'"n  the  results  of  its  activities. 

Maurice  Holland,  Director  of  the  Engineering  and 
Research  Division  of  the  National  Research  Council, 
said  recently,  in  commenting  on  the  proposed  In¬ 
stitute  : — 

“As  the  point  of  contact  with  consumers. 

stores  can  determine  the  reason  for  the  ac- 
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ceptance  or  rejection  of  a  product  on  which 
a  manufacturer  has  spent  large  sums  in 
planning  and  research.****** 

“The  average  trade  or  industry  is  composed 
of  three  divisions — the  intelligent  and  lead¬ 
ing  15  per  cent,  the  absolutely  reactionary 
15  per  cent,  and  the  in-between  group  of  70 
per  cent,  which  leans  in  the  direction  of  the 
strongest  pull,  whether  progressive  or  re¬ 
trogressive.  By  the  application  of  research 
methods  to  store  operations,  the  leaders  in 
the  field  have  a  chance  to  improve  the  entire 
technique  of  merchandising  as  practiced  by 
the  more  or  less  backward  units.  The  re¬ 
sult  should  be  beneficial  to  all  industries 
which  find  outlets  in  department  stores.” 

Mr.  Holland's  statement  admirably  bears  out  the 
hopes  entertained  by  those  interested  in  the  founda¬ 
tion  of  the  Institute.  It  is  our  belief  that  if  such  an 
Institute  devoted  itself  to  the  study  of  timely  and 
important  problems  and  trends  in  distribution,  that 
not  only  will  the  retailer  benefit,  but  the  producer 
and  consumer  will  do  likewise. 

We  are  pleased  with  the  laudatory  comments  and 
approbation  which  this  project  is  receiving. 

We  hope  that  the  time  is  not  far  distant  when  the 
good  work  will  commence. 

Constructive  Cooperation 

One  of  the  important  functions  of  any  trade  or¬ 
ganization  should  be  the  establishment  and  promo¬ 
tion  of  fair  and  equitable  relations  between  the  mem¬ 
bers  of  that  organization  and  those  of  other  indus¬ 
tries  and  crafts  with  which  they  deal. 

The  promotion  of  better  trade  relations  between 
manufacturer  and  retailer  has  always  been  an  im¬ 
portant  activity  of  the  National  Retail  Dry  Goods 
Association. 

In  our  organization,  responsibility  for  the  detailed 
work  in  trade  relations  work  has  been  delegated  to 
the  Merchandise  Managers'  Division,  which  conducts 
its  trade  relations  program  under  the  guidance  and 
counsel  of  the  Trade  Relations  Committee  of  the 
National  Association. 

Much  of  this  work  is  done  in  an  unostentatious 
manner  through  the  medium  of  Committee  meetings 
and  conferences  between  groups  of  retailers  and  rep¬ 
resentatives  of  various  industries.  As  a  result  of  these 
informal  meetings,  many  important  problems  have 
been  solved  and  real  progress  has  been  made  in  the 
solution  of  others.  Some  abuses  which  have  existed 
on  the  part  of  either  buyer  or  seller,  or  both,  have 
been  minimized.  Practical  Codes  of  Practice  have 
been  prepared  and  accepted,  with  the  natural  result 
that  both  manufacturer  and  retailer  have  been 
brought  into  a  closer  degree  of  harmony  and  co¬ 
operation  in  their  relations  wdth  each  other. 


In  order  that  members  may  be  acquainted  with 
this  important  phase  of  activity  of  the  National  As¬ 
sociation,  there  appears  elsewhere  in  this  issue  of  The 
Bulletin  a  summary  of  the  results  accomplished  in 
trade  relations  during  the  Fiscal  Year  1931-1932. 

We  urge  members  to  familiarize  themselves  with 
this  work,  and  to  remember  that  the  Association 
always  welcomes  its  members  calling  to  its  attention 
problems  of  this  character  which  may  be  vexing  to 
either  manufacturer  or  retailer. 

•  •  •  •  • 

The  trade  relations  work  of  your  National  Asso¬ 
ciation  is  closely  coordinated  with  the  work  of  the 
National  Trade  Relations  Council.  This  latter  named 
organization,  made  up  of  representatives  of  the  pro¬ 
ducers  and  distributors,  was  founded  approximately 
a  year  ago  for  the  purpose  of  promulgating  better 
relations  between  manufacturers  and  the  distributive 
crafts.  While  voluntary  industrial  and  commercial 
groups  may  prepare  suggested  trade  practices,  and 
use  the  educational  forces  of  their  organizations  to 
make  them  known  to  their  members,  yet  they  have 
not  the  authority  to  compel  their  adoption.  In  such 
instances,  the  National  Trade  Relations  Council  can 
be  most  effective,  through  the  general  recognition 
which  it  gives  to  such  standards  as  they  choose  to 
accept  and  through  the  force  of  public  opinion  it 
can  mobilize,  for  the  enforcement  of  such  practices 
as  are  thus  recognized  and  accepted.  Cooperation  is 
needed. 

*  •  •  «  • 

Today  there  is  a  real  need  for  intelligent,  con¬ 
structive  work  in  the  field  of  trade  relations.  Abnor¬ 
mal  economic  conditions  have  created  problems 
which  are  irritating  to  both  manufacturers  and  re¬ 
tailers.  It  is  the  intention  of  the  Merchandise  Man¬ 
agers’  Division,  working  under  the  auspices  of  the 
Trade  Relations  Committee  of  the  Association,  to 
devote  itself  to  the  solution  of  those  trade  relations 
problems  which  are  both  timely  and  important.  By 
coordinating  this  work  of  your  organization  with  the 
work  of  the  National  Trade  Relations  Council,  we 
see  an  unlimited  opportunity  for  service  to  mann 
facturer,  retailer  and  consumer. 
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HERBERT  J.  TILY,  President 
Strawbridye  &•  Clothier,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


ALFRED  B.  KOCH,  President 
The  Lasalle  &  Koch  Co.,  Toledo,  (X 


A.  S.  DONALDSON,  Vice-President 
Gimbel  Brothers,  New  York,  N.  Y. 


Members 

of  the 

Board  of  Directors 
for  1932 


The  photograph  of  Philip  LeBoutillier, 
President,  Best  &  Co.,  New  York, 
which  appears  on  page  305  of  this 
issue  and  the  photograph  of  J.  S.  Jones, 
Sec.-Treas.,  Stone  &  Thomas,  Wheel¬ 
ing,  W.  Va.,  to  appear  later,  completes 
this  series  of  pictures  of  Association 
Directors,  which  has  been  appearing 
in  The  Bulletin. 


D.  F.  KELLY,  President 
The  Fair,  Chicago,  III. 


F.  McL.  RADFORD,  President 
The  Bon  .Marche,  Seattle,  Wash. 


H.  F.  TWOMEY,  Sales  Manager 
Jordan  Marsh  Co.,  Boston,  Mass, 


ARCHIBALD  MacLEISH,  Controller 
Carson  Pirie  Scott  &  Co.,  Chicago,  III. 


WALTER  HOVING,  Vice-President 
.Montgomery  Ward  &  Co.,  Chicago,  III. 
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The  Association’s  Position 
Concerning  Proposed  Tax  Measures 

A  Letter  Sent  By  Our  Managing  Director  to  the 
Chairman  of  the  Senate  Finance  Committee 


April  20,  1932. 

Hon.  Reed  Smoot, 

Chairman,  Senate  Finance  Committee, 

Washington,  D.  C. 

Sir : — 

On  January  14,  1932,  the  Chairman  of  the  Taxation 
Committee  of  the  National  Retail  Dry  Goods  Associ- 
tion  ap])eared  before  the  Ways  and  Means  Committee 
and  presented  for  the  Association,  and  seven  other 
National  Associations  of  Retailers  whose  interests  are 
closely  affiliated  with  those  of  the  National  Retail  Dry 
Goods  Association,  the  views  of  their  membership 
as  to  necessary  revision  of  the  Revenue  Act. 

As  Chairman  of  the  Finance  Committee,  you  have 
consented  to  our  filing  a  Brief  in  behalf  of  the  National 
Retail  Dry  Goods  Association  on  H.  R.  10236,  which 
when  enacted  will  be  known  as  the  Revenue  Act  of 
1932. 

The  opinions  which  we  here  voice  in  behalf  of  our 
Association,  have  been  ratified  by  members  in  the  an¬ 
nual  Convention  held  in  February,  and  by  vote  of  the 
Board  of  Directors  at  a  regular  meeting  in  March ; 
they  express  convictions  in  regard  to  the  measure  now 
before  your  Committee  for  consideration,  varying 
from  our  present  presentation  before  the  Ways  and 
Means  Committee  only  as  has  been  necessitated  by  the 
difference  between  H.  R.  10236  in  its  present  form 
in  the  Senate  of  the  United  States,  and  the  report  of 
the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  to  the  Ways  and  Means 
Committee  on  January  13th. 

We  shall  touch  on  only  those  parts  of  the  Bill  which, 
while  they  have  an  interest  common  to  all  taxpayers, 
possess  particular  interest  to  the  members  of  our  Asso¬ 
ciation. 

Tax  on  Corporations 
Title  1.  Sec.  13 

We  believe  the  rate  of  13j4  per  cent  suggested  as 
the  tax  on  the  income  of  corporations  is  too  high,  and 
that  consideration  must  be  given  to  the  effect  upon 
the  thousands  of  stockholders  to  whom  the  increase 
at  this  time  will  be  a  matter  of  vital  importance.  In 


the  present  condition  of  business,  while  such  increase 
may  not  weigh  heavily  upon  a  corporation  which  is 
earning  high  return  on  its  capital,  nor  on  its  stock¬ 
holders,  corporations  falling  in  this  class  are  few,  and 
we  earnestly  recommend  the  Treasury  program  of  mak¬ 
ing  the  tax  rate  on  corporations  13  per  cent. 

Believing  that  if  we  follow  the  sequence  of  H.  R. 
10236,  our  presentation  will  be  clearer,  the  next  point 
we  shall  endeavor  to  make  is  in  regard  to  Title  1,  Sec. 
23 — Deductions  from  Gross  Income. 

Limitation  on  Stock  Losses 
Paragraph  (r) 

We  cannot  concede  that  equity  rests  in  a  proposal 
to  tax  all  gains  from  the  sale  or  exchange  of  stocks 
and  bonds  and  to  deny  deduction  from  income  of  all 
losses  in  excess  of  balancing  gains.  It  would  seem  that 
in  the  present  condition  of  the  country  and  particularly 
of  investments  in  stocks  and  bonds,  there  should  be  no 
curtailment  of  the  rights  of  taxpayers  to  deduct  losses, 
regardless  of  the  proportion  such  losses  bear  to  the 
taxpayer’s  gains  from  similar  transactions.  For  months, 
investors  in  a  falling  market  have  held  on  to  such  in¬ 
vestments  in  stocks  and  bonds  in  the  hope  of  an  upward 
turn,  until  in  far  too  many  cases  liquidation  has  been 
absolutely  necessary  and  heavy  losses  have  been  sus¬ 
tained.  Possibly  it  may  be  conceded  that  in  the  future, 
as  the  Treasury  Department  suggests,  consideration 
should  be  given  to  the  limitation  of  such  losses,  but  we 
cannot  agree  that  the  position  of  the  Treasury  Depart¬ 
ment,  in  recommending  an  exception  to  banks  from  the 
suggested  limitation,  rests  on  any  greater  economic 
need  than  would  the  continuation  of  the  present  law, 
which  allows  the  deduction  to  all  taxpayers.  However 
necessary  a  change  in  the  future  may  be,  it  is  certain 
to  us  that  such  change  should  under  no  circumstances 
be  effective  retroactively  to  January  1,  1932,  which  is 
the  effective  date  of  Title  1.  Investors  in  securities, 
with  no  intimation  of  the  proposed  change,  have 
handled  such  investments  with  an  underlying  under¬ 
standing  of  its  effect  upon  their  income,  based  upon 
existing  law.  If  this  limitation  is  retained  in  the  Bill, 
there  appears  to  be  little  justification  in  applying  it  to 
transactions  which  have .  already  eventuated,  and  we 
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believe  simple  equity  demands,  if  it  is  retained  in  the 
Bill,  that  it  become  effective  after  its  passage.  The 
theory  of  retroactive  application  of  the  income  tax 
sections  with  the  proposed  changes  of  rates,  cannot  be 
applied  to  this  particular  section.  There  was  a  general 
understanding  of  the  necessity  of  raising  rates  and  an¬ 
ticipation  of  such  increases,  but  there  was  no  premoni¬ 
tion,  no  advance  information  by  which  taxpayers  could 
govern  their  actions  in  regard  to  investment  trans¬ 
actions. 

Credits  of  Individual  Against  Net  Income 
Title  1.  Sec.  25 

We  l)elieve  there  is  no  justification  for  the  provision 
in  the  section,  by  which  dividends  from  corporations 
become  subject  to  the  normal  tax,  w'hen  the  gross  in¬ 
come  of  the  corporation  exceeds  $25,000  in  the  pre¬ 
ceding  year.  In  previous  Revenue  Acts,  the  exemption 
of  dividends  from  the  normal  tax  of  individuals  has 
been  a  step  toward  the  equalization  of  taxes  on  income 
from  corporations,  with  other  income.  Complete 
equity  has  never  lx;en  given  the  taxpayer  in  resj^)ect 
to  his  income  from  corporations.  As  a  matter  of  fact, 
it  would  seem  that  equity  demands  a  parity  of  the  total 
normal  tax  with  the  corporation  tax  and  exemption  of 
dividends  from  the  normal.  In  the  present  Bill,  cor¬ 
porate  rates  are  increased.  We  Ijelieve  it  should  not 
be  increased  l)eyond  13  per  cent,  but  even  that  increase 
widens  the  spread  Ijetween  the  corporate  rate  and  the 
normal  tax,  with  a  consequent  increase  in  the  inequity 
against  corporate  income.  To  remove  the  normal  tax 
exemption  on  dividends,  is  to  increase  the  inequity  and 
discriminate  entirely  and  without  reason  against  a  form 
of  business.  It  must  l)e  recalled  that  in  the  original 
Income  Tax  Law  the  normal  tax  and  the  rate  of  the 
tax  on  corporations,  was  the  same.  The  underlying 
theory  of  the  framers  of  the  original  law  was  that 
income  from  a  corporation,  having  paid  the  corjiorate 
tax.  it  should  not  be  double  taxed  in  the  hands  of  the 
individual.  We  are  convinced  that  the  retention  in  the 
Bill  of  this  provision,  will  l)e  a  departure  from  one  of 
the  basic  principles  of  the  Income  Tax  structure  and 
will  intensify  the  present  difficulty  in  securing  money 
for  corporate  enterprises.  No  one  studying  the  financ¬ 
ing  of  corporate  business  can  escape  the  conclusion 
that  the  exemption  of  income  from  corporations  from 
the  normal  tax  of  individuals  is  necessary  to  attract 
investors.  Sound  business  reasoning  urges  us  to  recom¬ 
mend  the  elimination  of  this  provision.  The  discrimi¬ 
nation  between  corporations  and  other  forms  of  busi¬ 
ness  is  already  too  great.  Need  of  additional  revenue 
does  not  justify  an  unjust  tax. 

The  same  section  reduces  the  Earned  Income  credit 
from  $30,000  to  $12,000,  and  from  a  deduction  figured 
at  25  per  cent  to  12^  per  cent.  In  addition,  the  earned 
income  credit  by  this  same  section  becomes  a  credit 
against  net  income.  Under  the  old  law,  the  earned 
income  credit  was  a  credit  against  tax.  In  other  words, 
there  are  three  distinct  reductions  made  and  as  we 
interpret  this  earned  income  provision  in  the  bill,  it 
would  appear  that  the  “tax  credit”  on  earned  income 
would  only  apply  to  an  amount  up  to  $1,500  (up  to 
12j4  per  cent  of  the  maximum  amount  of  earned  in¬ 
come  which  earned  income  limitation  is  fixed  at  $12,- 
000)  and  that  the  bill  therefore  reduces  the  earned 


income  credit,  from  $30,000,  under  existing  revenue 
law,  to  $1,500  in  the  bill  now  l)efore  your  Committee. 
Further,  this  change  becomes  a  i)ermanent  fixture  of  the 
tax  law,  with  no  indicated  intent  that  it  shall  lie  tem¬ 
porary  in  nature  and  restored  at  the  end  of  1934.  We 
believe  there  is  no  equity  in  the  proposed  change.  There 
has  lieen  a  recognition  in  preceding  Acts  of  the  princi¬ 
ple  that  income  from  wages  jaid  for  mental  or  physi¬ 
cal  work,  should  not  l)e  taxed  so  heavily  as  income 
from  investments — money  wage.  This  has  been  evi¬ 
denced  by  the  original  allowance  and  subsequent  in¬ 
creases  to  the  $30,000  allowed  under  the  present  Act. 
To  withdraw  the  differential  allowed  earned  income  at 
the  present  time,  seems  to  us  indefensible.  Never  has 
need  for  it  l)een  greater  not  more  just.  If  proper  in¬ 
terpretation  of  that  part  of  the  change  which  makes 
earned  income  a  credit  against  net  income  rather  than 
against  tax,  means  that  even  with  the  present  rates  and 
present  limits,  the  benefit  to  the  earner  of  the  credit 
is  to  be  reduced,  there  is  added  inequity.  We  l)elieve 
the  earned  income  credit  in  its  present  form  should  be 
retained  in  the  Bill. 

Net  Losses 
Title  1.  Sec.  117 

The  Bill  denies  business  the  right  to  carry  over  in 
1932  and  1933  net  losses  of  the  preceding  year.  There 
can  be  no  question  that  such  a  provision  may  actually 
place  a  tax  over  a  period  of  years  upon  a  greater  net 
in  income  than  business  makes  in  those  years.  There 
may  l)e  some  equity  in  the  original  report  of  the  Ways 
and  Means  Committee,  which  limited  the  deduction  of 
net  losses  to  one  year,  denying  the  present  right  of  de¬ 
duction  in  the  second  succeeding  year,  but  if  such 
recommendation  by  the  Ways  and  Means  Committee  is 
a  declaration  of  a  principle  that  the  net  loss  provis¬ 
ions  of  previous  Acts  were  unsound,  few  taxpayers 
will  agree  with  it.  It  must  be  l)orne  in  mind  that  most 
businesses  are  continuing  businesses — in  existence  for 
a  period  of  years,  and  any  Revenue  .Act  which  by  its 
provisions  e.xacts  a  tax  on  an  income  which  does  not 
actually  materialize,  must  be  regarded  as  unjust.  We 
do  not  Ijelieve  that  three  years  is  an  unduly  long  period 
for  determination  of  real  taxable  income.  Further,  we 
do  not  believe,  if  for  any  reason  the  change  remains 
in  the  Bill,  that  it  should  deny  the  right  to  deduct  net 
losses  for  the  year  1931.  We  believe  investigation 
would  show  that  in  1931,  relying  upon  the  net  loss 
provision  of  the  present  Act  for  relief  in  succeeding 
years,  many  conservative  corporations  develoi^ed  net 
losses  by  their  treatment  of  inventories,  bad  debts,  in¬ 
vestment  in  temporary  equipment,  etc.,  while  others, 
just  as  properly,  deferred  writing  off  values  in  order 
to  make  a  showing.  In  the  case  of  the  conservative 
corporation,  they  will  in  such  case  lie  placed  at  a  seri¬ 
ous  disadvantage  by  denial  of  the  right  of  deduction 
for  1931  net  losses. 

Consolidated  Returns  of  Corporations 
Title  I.  Sec.  141 

The  increase  from  13j/2  per  cent  proposed  by  the 
Bill  as  a  tax  on  corporations,  to  15  per  cent  when  the 
corporation  return  is  a  consolidated  return  of  affiliated 
corporations,  is  not  a  tax.  It  is  a  penalty  on  a  form 
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of  business  entirely  unjustified.  Never  has  a  Revenue 
Act  j)enalized  business  l)ecause  it  filed  a  certain  kind 
of  pertnissable  return.  Affiliated  corporations  are  not 
illegal.  They  are  based  on  sound  business  reasoning, 
and  the  filing  of  consolidated  returns  is  a  necessity  for 
the  computation  of  taxable  income  of  the  business  as 
a  whole.  Previous  Acts  have  protected  the  interest  of 
the  Government  by  requiring  very  high  jicrcentages  of 
common  ownership,  reaching  95  i^er  cent  in  the  exist¬ 
ing  law.  The  consolidated  return  filed  with  the  Gov¬ 
ernment  seldom  varies  from  the  form  of  statement 
issued  to  banks.  Only  by  consolidated  returns  can  the 
true  income  of  a  group  business  be  determined,  and 
there  is,  by  consolidated  returns,  a  simplification  of  ex¬ 
amination,  because  it  eliminates  questions  as  to  inter- 
comi)any  relations  and  makes  intensive  investigation  of 
such  relations  unnecessary. 

We  respectfully  refer  to  a  conclusion  of  the  Finance 
Committee  when  considering  the  Revenue  Bill  of  1928, 
which  was  to  the  following  effect:  (“The  Committee 
has  considered  the  matter  ver\'  carefully  and  is  con¬ 
vinced  that  the  elimination  of  the  consolidated  return 
provision  will  not  jjroduce  any  increase  in  revenue, 
will  not  inqxjse  any  greater  tax  on  cor]K)rations,  and 
will  in  all  probability  ])ermit  of  tax  avoidance  to  such 
an  extent  as  to  decrease  revenue”). 

We  strongly  urge  the  elimination  of  the  penalty  of 
iy2  per  cent,  which  the  increase  from  13)/  jier  cent 
to  15  i)er  cent  imiioses  on  consolidated  returns  of  affi¬ 
liated  corpt)rations. 

.Additional  Estate  Tax 
Title  11.  Sec.  401 

We  believe  this  section  has  no  part  in  H.  R.  10236, 
which  we  regard  as  an  emergency  tax  measure.  It  is 
a  tax  running  uj)  to  45  per  cent,  super-imposed  upon 
an  existing  tax  on  net  estates,  which  in  its  highest 
bracket  reaches  20  per  cent.  Your  Committee  is  con¬ 
sidering  a  Bill  by  which  it  is  hoped  sufficient  additional 
revenue  to  the  Government  will  accrue  to  balance  the 
budget  in  1933.  We  resjiect fully  submit  that  little 
revenue  will  go  to  the  Treasury  before  June  30,  1933, 
as  a  result  of  an  increase  in  the  rates  of  the  present 
estate  tax.  As  no  immediate  revenue  will  result  from 
the  additional  tax.  there  is  reason  for  the  elimination 
of  Title  II  from  your  present  delil)erations.  Considera¬ 
tion  of  Title  II  should  he  unhurried.  If  it  were  re¬ 
moved,  ample  time  could  be  given  to  its  later  considera¬ 
tion,  which  the  present  emergency  of  extreme  necessity 
for  promptly  reporting  the  Revenue  measure  will  pre¬ 
vent,  if  it  remains  in  the  Bill. 

We  believe  this  suggestion  of  elimination  is  par¬ 
ticularly  sound  when  it  is  recalled  that  the  section  ex¬ 
tends  the  period  of  payment  for  years,  taking  it,  by 
such  extension,  entirely  out  of  the  class  of  emergency 
Revenue  to  which  almost  all  the  other  sections  of  the 
Bill  belong.  We  cannot  believe  your  Committee  will 
wish  to  impose  such  drastically  heavy  increases  as  tlie 
Title  provides,  without  due  and  delilierate  considera¬ 
tion  of  the  result  on  the  economic  structure  of  the 
country.  The  whole  subject  of  estate  taxes  is  one  of 
controversy  and  we  believe  no  change  in  the  present  law 
should  be  made  in  the  limited  time  which  Congress 
will  have  for  its  consideration  before  the  Bill  should 
be  passed. 

(Continued 


, .  Gift  Tax 
Title  III. 

Our  Association  has  declared  itself  in  favor  of  a 
gift  tax  as  a  necessary  corollary  to  an  estate  tax.  but 
(loes  not  agree  that  such  a  tax  should  run  in  its  highest 
bracket  to  33)4  per  cent.  There  must  be  a  careful 
interlocking,  not  only  of  the  rates  imposed  by  the  gift 
tax  but  of  all  the  provisions  of  the  gift  tax,  with  the 
rates  and  j)rovisions  of  the  estate  tax.  We  do  not  l)e- 
lieve  the  same  objection  to  immediate  enactment  of 
the  gift  tax  e.xists  as  we  believe  it  exists  in  regard  to 
the  estate  tax.  If,  in  the  time  which  Congress  has  for 
its  study,  proper  consideration  can  l)e  given,  so  that 
it  is  fair  to  the  taxpayer  and  fixed  at  rates  which  will 
produce  the  greatest  revenue  to  the  Government,  we 
I)elieve  it  should  l)e  at  once  enacted  as  a  necessary 
corollary  to  the  existing  estate  tax,  but  its  immediate 
effective  rates  should  l)e  enough  less  than  the  jiresent 
estate  tax  rates  to  give  a  i)roper  tlifferential  l)etween 
the  two. 

Excise  ami  Sales  Taxes 
Title  IV 

The  National  Retail  Dry  Goods  .Association,  by  a 
Resolution  unanimously  ado])ted  at  its  Twenty-First 
.Annual  Convention,  held  in  February,  1932,  is  vigor¬ 
ously  opjKJsed  to  every  plan  of  raising  public  revenue 
through  any  and  every  form  of  sales  taxation. 

This  Resolution  included  within  its  scojx;  oi)position 
to  the  enactment  of  a  manufacturers’  general  excise 
tax,  a  manufacturers’  or  retailers’  selective  or  so-called 
luxury  tax,  a  general  retail  sales  tax,  or  a  general  turn¬ 
over  tax. 

The  opposition  of  the  members  of  this  .Association 
to  any  and  all  forms  of  sales  taxes  by  whatever  name 
known  or  designated,  is  based  on  the  following  con¬ 
siderations  : — 

(a) — Sales  Taxes  Not  Based  Ufton 
Ability  to  Pay 

Any  form  of  sales  tax  is  contrary  to  the  well  estab¬ 
lished  fundamental  ]>rinciple  of  taxation,  inasmuch  as 
it  is  not  based  ujx)n  ability  to  pay.  It  is  a  tax  on  sales, 
and  not  on  earnings.  It  need  hardly  l)e  jjointed  out 
that,  during  the  current  period  of  economic  depression, 
any  form  of  sales  tax  cannot  be  absorbed  by  the  in¬ 
dustrial  and  mercantile  crafts  of  our  Country,  l)ecause 
in  most  instances  their  profits  have  already  reached  the 
vanishing  point,  and  any  additional  tax  burdens  would 
jeopardize  the  very  existence  of  many  of  them.  Speak¬ 
ing  specifically  for  the  department  store  craft,  which 
is  represented  by  this  organization,  according  to  sta¬ 
tistics  collected  by  the  Bureau  of  Business  Research 
of  Harvard  University,  department  stores  with  net 
sales  of  less  than  $2,000,000  incurred  a  loss  of  1.8  per 
cent  for  the  year  1930;  while  department  stores  with 
net  sales  of  $2,000,000  and  more  e.xperienced  a  loss 
of  0.5  per  cent  for  the  same  year.  (Statistics  are  not 
yet  available  for  the  year  1931,  but  it  is  generally  con¬ 
ceded  that  these  losses  will  l)e  materially  increased  when 
the  facts  are  made  known.) 

Similar  conditions  exist  in  almost  every  field  of 
business  endeavor.  Furthermore,  it  must  be  remem¬ 
bered  that  these  losses  are  incurred  even  though  busi- 
on  page  370) 
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Shall  We  Lower 
the  Tariff? 

By  PHILIP  LeBOUTILLIER 

President,  Best  &  Co.,  New  York,  N.  Y. 
Cliainnan,  Tariff  Committee,  N.  R,  D.  G.  A. 


I'r  is  an  honor  to  be  invited  to  discuss  this  question 
I)efore  the  Forum  radio  audience.  Tariffs  are  only 
complex  when  fundamentals  are  ignored;  when  the 
interests  of  special  groups  are  made  superior  to  the 
welfare  of  the  whole  ix)pulation  of  the  United  States. 


Reactions  of  the  Radio  Audience  ^ 

I  Over  7  to  1  in  Favor  of  1 

Retailers’  Position 

Sunday,  April  10th,  a  debate  was  staged  I 
over  Station  WOR  between  Philip  Le- 
I  Boutillier  and  H.  L.  Derby,  Vice-President  of 
j  the  National  Association  of  Manufacturers,  on  | 

I  the  subject  “Shall  We  Lower  the  Tariff?”  I 

I  We  are  jiresenting  for.  the  readers  of  The  | 

!  Bulletin  the  able  arguments  advanced  by  Mr.  i 
LeBoutillier  on  that  occasion, 
i  During  the  week  following  the  debate,  sev¬ 
eral  hundred  communications  were  received  at 
i  the  Radio  Station. 

!  It  is  extremely  significant  that  these  com- 
i  munications  are  over  7  to  1  in  favor  of  the  i 
!  position  advanced  hy  Mr.  LeBoutillier. 

Mr.  LeBoutillier — a  former  President  of 
the  National  Retail  Dry  Goods  Association 
and  of  the  Retail  Dry  Goods  Association  of 
New  York ;  at  present  a  Director  of  the 
National  Retail  Dry  Goods  Association,  of  the 
Merchants’  Association  of  New  York,  the 
Fifth  Avenue  Association  and  several  other 
j  civic  organizations;  a  member  of  the  Taxi 
■  Cab  Board  of  Control  of  the  City  of  New  York 
and  of  the  Mayor’s  Committee  on  Crime  Pre¬ 
vention  and  other  Boards — is  exceptionally 
well  qualified  to  present  the  retailers’  point  of  ! 
view  on  this  vital  problem.  I 


When  America  became  a  creditor  instead  of  a  debtor 
nation  in  1918,  it  was  i^)erfectly  plain  our  foreign  com¬ 
merce  needed  to  l)e  encouraged  rather  than  hampered. 
Virtual  prostration  of  not  only  international  but  domes¬ 
tic  trade  is  threatened  by  continuance  of  our  present 
“exclusion”  tariffs. 

The  United  States  is  a  creditor  nation.  Owing 
nations  can  pay  in  4  ways: 

1.  By  payment  in  gold. 

2.  By  our  buying  their  Ixjnds,  thereby  financ¬ 
ing  their  purchases  from  us ;  practically 
extinct  now. 

3.  By  our  invisable  exports  such  as  tourist 
payments  for  travel ;  greatly  reduced  now. 

4.  By  goods  and  materials  they  buy  from  us. 

Our  politicians  and  many  of  our  producers  have  lost 
sight  of  the  fact  that  world  trade  must  be  two-way, 
both  imports  and  exports,  and  that  by  restricting  im¬ 
ports,  we  necessarily  restrict  exports.  In  recent  years, 
industry  in  the  United  States  had  grown  to  such  a  point 
that  it  was  not  possible  for  us  to  consume  all  we 
manufactured.  Markets  abroad  had  to  be  found.  Pro¬ 
gressive  Americanism  developed  these  markets ;  but 
they  could  not  be  maintained  when  foreign  countries 
were  no  longer  in  a  position  to  pay  us  in  gold.  We 
collected  more  gold  than  all  the  rest  of  the  world  put 
together,  but  what  we  needed  was  not  more  gold,  but 
more  trade. 

Export  trade  is  vital  to  our  domestic  prosperity, 
particularly  since  our  tremendous  expansion  of  pro¬ 
ductive  plants  and  our  development  of  mass  produc¬ 
tion  in  post-war  years.  To  cut  off  our  export  markets 
at  that  very  moment  was  indeed  folly  of  the  stupidest 
kind.  This  was  more  plainly  seen  by  our  people  than 
by  our  politicians,  since  not  only  Democrats  bitterly 
opposed,  but  75  per  cent  of  the  Republican  papers  of 
the  country  were  against  the  Hawley-Smoot  Tariff  at 
the  time  it  was  passed  and  signed. 
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Since  the  passage  of  the  Hawley-Smoot  Tariff  Bill,  not  make  high  wages,  and,  as  for  revenue,  high  tariff 


with  its  greatly  increased  rates  on  imported  goods,  with 
its  disastrous  effects  on  our  foreign  trade,  with  the 
damaging  resentment  aroused  among  our  foreign  cus¬ 
tomers,  with  30  and  more  nations  raising  retalitory 
tariffs  against  us,  and  others  retaliating  by  “quota” 
and  “license”  systems,  the  question  of  whether  tariffs 
should  be  lowered  seems  almost  academic. 

The  results  are  damaging  to  big  producing  countries 
and  hence  particularly  to  the  United  States,  the  out¬ 
standing  “mass”  producer.  Because  we  can’t  consume 
more  than  75  per  cent  of  our  own  production,  plants  are 
shut,  men  thrown  out  of  work,  commodity  prices  are 
driven  down,  the  cost  of  living  remains  too  high  and 
trade  of  ail  kinds  is  strangled. 

The  day  that  President  Hoover  signed  the  Hawley- 
Smoot  Tariff  Bill,  with  its  extravagantly  increased  rates 
on  imported  goods,  marked,  in  my  opinion,  the  turning 
point  in  his  career. 

ESc-Govemor  Smith  and  Mr.  Raskob  undoubtedly 
made  a  major  tactical  mistake  in  diluting  and  virtually 
abandoning  the  traditional  Democratic  policy  of  a  tariff 
for  “revenue” ;  which  position  should  be  reaffirmed  by 
the  Democratic  Party  in  the  coming  campaign. 

To  decide  this  debate,  we  don’t  need  long  winded 
theoretical  discussions  or  bigoted  political  opinions. 
Here  are  actual  predictions  made  at  the  time  the  Haw¬ 
ley-Smoot  Tariff  was  being  debated.  The  answer  to 
which  were  right  and  which  were  w’rong,  is  the  answer 
to  this  debate. 

President  Hoover,  on  signing  the  bill,  stated :  “It  will 
prove  beneficial  to  agriculture,  labor  and  industry”  and 
predicted  that  exports  will  increase. 

Commenting  on  this.  The  Times  said,  editorially,  on 
May  6,  1930: 

“The  President  may  yet  feel  constrained  to  sign  the 
bill,  if  it  reaches  his  desk.  But  he  will  frankly  be  in¬ 
fluenced  by  political  motives,  not  by  economic.” 

Decrease  in  Exports 

Exports  were  in  1930 — $3,842,000,000. 

Exports  were  in  1931 — $2,424,C)00,C)00  a  decrease  of 
37  per  cent,  and  at  the  present  rate  of  decrease  in  1932 
exports  for  1932  will  be  50  to  60  per  cent  under  1930 
figures. 

On  June  13,  1930,  just  four  days  before  the  Hawley- 
Smoot  Bill  was  enacted  into  law.  Senator  Watson, 
Republican  leader  of  the  Senate,  made  the  following 
statement  in  support  of  the  Tariff  Bill:  “This  nation 
will  be  on  the  upgrade  financially,  economically  and 
commercially  within  thirty  days,  and  in  a  year  from 
this  time,  we  shall  have  regained  the  peak  of  prosperity 
and  the  position  we  lost  last  October,  and  shall  again 
resume  our  position  as  the  first  and  foremost  of  all 
the  peoples  of  history,  in  all  the  essential  elements  of 
individual  and  national  greatness.” 

Now  consider  these  predictions  against  the  bill : 

October  29,  1929,  Dr.  Lewis  H.  Haney  of  New  York 
University  stated :  “This  measure  would  give  no  relief 
to  the  farmer,  it  would  increase  the  jealousy  of  foreign 
nations  and  invite  them  to  institute  retaliative  measures 
and  establish  a  commercial  United  States  of  Europe.” 

“We  cannot  forget”,  he  said,  “the  claim  that  wages 
are  raised  by  a  high  tariff,  that  the  tariff  has  something 
to  do  with  the  Government’s  revenue.  High  tariff  does 

(Continued 


shuts  out  imports  and-  cuts  off  revenue. 

“The  bill  would  not  benefit  the  salaried,  or  white 
collar  class.  It  would  not  help  the  farmer.  It  would 
increase  the  jealousy  and  antagonism  of  foreign  nations 
and  cause  retaliation.  It  would  tend  to  create  a  United 
States  of  Europe  and  make  more  difficult  the  settle¬ 
ment  of  debt  payments.” 

On  August  24th,  1929,  Julius  H.  Barnes,  the  Presi¬ 
dent  of  the  United  States  Chamber  of  Commerce,  said : 

“We  cannot  set  up  here  an  exclusion  policy,  because 
we  are  depending  more  and  more  upon  our  export 
trade  to  keep  our  own  plants  running.  We  need  tariff 
protection  and  we  need  export  trade.  Without  exports 
no  tariff,  however  high,  would  keep  us  well  paid  and 
busy.  Congress  has  shown  an  inclination  to  forget 
exports.  We  cannot  abandon  our  export  trade.  It  is 
vital  to  our  prosperity.  Increasingly,  we  must  l)e  ex¬ 
porters  if  our  factories  are  to  run  profitably;  we  cannot 
export  if  we  won’t  trade  with  our  customers,  and  we 
can’t  trade  with  them  if  Congress  raises  rates  so  high 
that  an  embargo  is  laid  on  exports.” 

Opinions  of  Economists 

A  symposium  of  the  opinions  of  nationally  known 
economists  was  compiled  by  New  York  University  and 
was  thus  expressed  by  Dr.  Virgil  Jordan,  presenting 
the  mature  conclusions  of  men  who  have  long  and  im¬ 
partially  studied  questions  of  taxation,  manufacturing 
and  commerce: 

“The  new  tariff  bill  now  being  shaped  in  Congress,  is 
a  serious  economic  and  ^wlitical  blunder.  Every  one 
responsible  for  it,  most  of  those  who  expect  to  benefit 
by  it,  and  of  course,  all  of  those  who  will  be  its  victims 
will  regret  it  soon  enough.  But  it  will  be  hard  and  will 
take  long  to  repair  the  damage  it  will  do.  It  is  unre¬ 
strained  and  unintelligent  beyond  comparison  with  any 
in  our  recent  history'.  It  is  not  called  for  by  any  real 
and  widespread  difficulty  in  .American  industry. 

“It  is  intruded  into  our  international  political  rela¬ 
tions  at  a  time  when  these  are  already  strained  by  a 
new  and  more  irritating  immigration  law,  by  delicate 
armament  discussions  and  by  different  questions  of 
inter-governmental  debts  and  reparations. 

“If  our  humpty-dumpty  prosperity  is  disturbed  at 
this  juncture  by  raising  the  tariff  wall  obliquely,  all 
the  President’s  war  horses  and  all  his  party  men  may 
not  be  able  to  put  humpty-dumpty  together  again.” 

At  that  time  I  was  President  of  the  National  Retail 
Dry  Goods  Association  and  of  the  Retail  Dry  Goods 
Association  of  N.  Y.,  and,  on  their  behalf,  appeared 
before  the  Senate  Finance  Committee  in  opposition  of 
this  bill,  stating,  in  substance,  “that  the  Hawley-Smoot 
Tariff  is  a  widespread  general  upward  revision,  en¬ 
tirely  unwarranted  by  the  present  economic  condition 
of  the  country' — will  cause  widespread  retaliation  by 
foreign  countries — will  thereby  reduce  our  export  trade, 
now  more  than  ever  essential  to  the  return  of  pros¬ 
perity — against  the  interests  of  the  .American  Con¬ 
sumer,  American  Farmer,  American  Labor,  .American 
Exporter,  and  against  the  general  prosperity  of  the 
United  States.” 

Another  very  serious  effect  of  the  present  tariff  is 
the  fact  that  101  typical  .American  manufacturers,  in 
their  endeavor  to  surmount  retaliatory  tariff  barriers 

n  page  36(y) 
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Copyright  Registration  of  Designs 
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April  11th,  1932. 

Lew  Hahn,  Esq., 

Member  of  Design  Copyright  Committee, 

National  Retail  Dry  Goods  Association, 

1440  Broadway, 

New  York,  N.  Y. 

Rc:  Design  Cofyyright  Legislation 
Dear  Sir: — 

.After  a  discussion  with  and  upon  the  consent  of 
your  Managing  Director,  Mr.  Channing  E.  Sweitzer, 

I  am  taking  the  liberty  of 
addressing  you  personally, 
as  to  the  present  situation  in 
regard  to  the  much  needed 
legislation  for  the  protection 
of  original  designs. 

Some  time  ago.  we  had  a 
conference  in  Washington 
with  various  members  of 
your  Committee,  at  the  invi¬ 
tation  of  Dr.  Sirovich,  at 
which  time  the  whole  matter 
was  discussed  pro  and  con. 

We  reached  what  seemed  to 
be  at  that  time,  a  very  happy 
solution,  and  I  felt  that 
everyone  left  that  conference 
with  the  definite  feeling  that 
we  had  a  united  purpose 
and  would  accomplish  a  joint 
result.  The  conference  broke 
up  with  two  specific  ideas, 

— first,  that  Dr.  Sirovich  and 
Commissioner  Robertson 
would  make  efforts  to  speed 
up  design  patents  under  the 
present  patent  law.  and  sec¬ 
ond.  that  your  counsel,  Mr. 

Lande.  and  I  proceeded  to 
draft  a  new  Bill  which  would  incorporate  the  ideas  for 
your  protection  as  expressed  at  that  conference,  and 
also  as  expressed  on  page  13  of  the  report  of  your 
Managing  Director,  Mr.  Sweitzer,  for  the  year  1931. 

Mr.  Horace  Cheney  and  I,  at  that  conference,  both 
definitely  stated  that  there  was  no  hope,  for  many 
reasons,  of  any  benefits  to  be  obtained  from  the  present 
patent  law,  and  that  new  legislation  was  therefore  the 
only  way  out.  I  proceeded  to  draft  a  proposed  new 
law,  incorporating  your  own  views,  which  I  sent  to 
Mr.  Lande.  A  few  days  ago  Mr.  Lande  advised  me 
that  this  proposed  form  of  legislation  had  I)een  tabled. 

I  am  appealing  to  you,  because  of  the  present  catas¬ 
trophic  conditions  in  the  textile  industry,  to  assist  in 


this  work,  which  I  confidently  l)elieve  would  l)e  of  ad¬ 
vantage  not  only  to  the  textile  industry  but  also  to 
yourselves.  My  statement  as  to  this  latter  iMiint  of  view 
comes  from  direct  contact  with  department  store  execu¬ 
tives  who  have  indicated  the  necessity  for  design  pro¬ 
tection.  We  all  are  aware  of  the  chaotic  conditions  in 
the  present  Congress  and  we  can  be  assured  of  this 
legislation  only  with  your  close  and  constant  co-opera¬ 
tion.  I  have  no  pride  of  authorship  in  the  form  of  Bill 
which  I  sent  to  your  counsel,  Mr.  Lande.  It  was  merely 
an  attempt  to  put  on  paper  the  results  of  our  confer¬ 
ence  in  Washington.  If  it  does  not  do  so,  I  would  ask 
that  you  appoint  one  or  two 
members  of  your  Committee 
promptly  to  get  together  with 
me  and  a  member  of  my 
Committee,  so  that  we  can 
bring  the  matter  definitely  to 
a  head.  I  know  that  each  one 
of  tfie  members  of  your 
Committee  is  busy  with  his 
own  problems  and  with  the 
problems  of  your  Associa¬ 
tion.  Nevertheless  you  would 
Ije  doing  a  tremendous  ser¬ 
vice  to  the  textile  industry, 
and  in  my  humble  judgment, 
to  the  betterment  of  condit¬ 
ions  at  large,  by  assisting  in 
the  passage  of  this  legisla¬ 
tion,  and  thereby  promoting 
a  possible  comeback  in  one 
of  the  largest  industries  of 
the  Nation.  If  the  matter  is 
to  be  pushed,  it  will  have  to 
be  done  at  once. 

I  would  deeply  appreciate, 
therefore,  your  giving  this 
matter  immediate  thought 
and  attention,  and  advising 
me  of  some  plan  whereby  you  would  be  willing  and 
ready  to  act  with  us.  My  own  suggestion  would  be  a 
further  immediate  conference  either  here  between 
representatives  of  our  respective  groups,  or  a  further 
immediate  conference  in  Washington  with  Dr.  Sirovich. 

Awaiting  your  reply,  and  thanking  you  for  any 
courtesy  extended,  I  am 

Sincerely  yours, 

SYLVAN  GOTSHAL, 

Counsel  to 

•Anti-Design  Piracy  Group  of 

The  Silk  Association  of  .America,  Inc. 

SG:FGB 


For  the  information  of  readers,  we 
are  printing  the  draft  of  a  proposed 
bill,  “amending  the  statutes  of  the 
United  States  to  provide  for  copyright 
registration  of  designs.”  This  proposed 
draft  has  been  prepared  by  Sylvan  Got- 
shal.  Counsel  to  the  .\nti-Design  Piracy 
I  Group  of  the  Silk  .Association  of  Amer- 
i  ica.  Inc. 

.As  the  outcome  of  conferences  between 
;  Mr.  Gotshal  and  your  Managing  Direc¬ 
tor,  this  was  sent  to  all  members  of  the 
Design  Copyright  Committee  of  the 
I  National  Retail  Dry  Goods  Association, 
i  We  are  reproducing  here  a  copy  of  Mr. 

1  Gotshal’s  letter  of  trasmittal.  sent  to 
!  members  of  your  Committee,  as  well  as 
1  a  copy  of  the  reply  of  Lew  Hahn,  your 
Committee’s  Chairman. 

I  A  careful  reading  of  the  proposed  bill 
!  and  the  accompanying  correspondence 
I  will  afford  members  interesting  and  con- 
structive  views  on  this  subject. 
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A  Proposed  Draft  of  a  Bill 

Amending  the  Statutes  of  the  United  States  to  Provide 
For  Copyright  Registration  of  Designs 


Sec.  1.  Be  it  enacted  by  tlie  Senate  and  House  of  Representa¬ 
tives  of  the  United  States  of  America  in  Congress  assembled, 
that  any  person  entitled  thereto  pursuant  to  this  Act  who  is 
the  author  or  originator  of  any  design,  or  who  is  the  assignee 
of  any  author  or  originator  of  such  a  design,  shall  have  the 
exclusive  right  of  ownership  or  use  of  such  design,  and  to  sell, 
or  to  license  others  to  use  such  design  in  the  sale  of  textiles, 
laces  and  embroideries  of  all  kinds,  whether  such  designs  are 
woven  into  or  applied  to  the  surface  of  or  incorporated  into 
the  substance  or  fibre  of  the  fabrics. 

Sec.  2.  That  the  copyright  protection  granted  by  this  Act 
shall  be  granted  and/or  extended  only 

a)  To  a  person  who  is  a  citizen  of  or  domiciled  in  the 
United  States,  or  who  is  a  citizen  or  subject  of  a  foreign 
state  or  nation  with  which  the  United  States  shall  have 
established  reciprocal  copyright  relations. 

b)  When  the  design  upon  which  a  copyright  is  granted 
shall  be  actually  applied  to  a  manufactured  product  within 
one  year  after  registration. 

c)  When  a  notice  of  copyright  consisting  of  the  letter 
“C”  enclosed  within  a  circle  is  affixed  at  least  once  upon  a 
completed  unit  of  sale,  or  upon  the  package  or  cover  containing 
such  completed  unit  of  the  manufactured  product  embodying  or 
containing  the  design,  although  such  unit  may  contain  many 
repeats  of  the  design. 

d)  After  the  filing  of  an  application  in  the  Copyright 
Office  together  with  a  sketch  or  photograph  of  the  design  in 
the  manner  and  form  determined  by  that  office,  stating  under 
oath — 

a — That  the  applicant  is  the  author  or  originator  of 
the  design;  or 

b — That  the  applicant  is  the  assignee  of  such  author 
or  originator  and  verily  believes  that  the  author  or 
originator  named  in  the  application  is  the  sole 
author  or  originator  of  such  design ;  in  such  case, 
however,  the  application  is  to  be  accompanied  by 
an  affidavit  of  the  author  or  originator  that  he  is 
the  author  or  originator  of  such  design. 

e)  After  a  search  and  examination  by  the  Copyright  Office 
to  be  completed  within  one  week,  or  sooner,  subsequent  to  the 
filing  of  the  application  of  the  alleged  origination  or  author¬ 
ship  of  the  design,  and  upon  the  Copyright  Office  satisfying 
itself  that  the  claimant  is  justly  entitl^  to  the  issuance  of  a 
Certificate  of  Copyright. 

f)  Upon  the  payment  of  $5.00  at  the  time  of  the  filing 
of  the  application. 

Sec.  3.  Where  a  copyright  has  been  granted  after  a  search 
and  examination  by  the  Copyright  Office,  there  shall  be  a 
presumption  of  originality  in  the  registered  design  and  of 
validity  in  the  registration  thereof,  together  with  a  presump¬ 
tion  of  copying  in  any  suit  within  the  discretion  of  the  Court, 
where  the  defendant’s  design  substantially  resembles  the  regis¬ 
tered  design ; — and  any  person  infringing  any  copyrighted  de¬ 
sign  shall  be  liable. 

a)  To  an  injunction  restraining  such  infringement;  and/or 
(within  the  discretion  of  the  court). 


b)  To  account  for  and  pay  such  profits  and  damages  as 
the  copyright  author  or  originator  or  proprietor  may  have 
suffered  due  to  the  infringement,  which  damages,  in  the  dis¬ 
cretion  of  the  court,  may  be  trebled. 

c)  To  pay  a  sum  not  less  than  $2,500  where  the  defendant 
is  a  manufacturer  or  importer,  and  in  any  other  case,  not  less 
than  $100  as  compensation  to  the  plaintiff  and  not  as  a  penalty 
in  each  case  upon  plaintiff’s  request,  where  the  court  in  its 
discretion  concludes  than  an  accounting  should  be  dispensed 
with,  or  that  upon  an  accounting,  damages  or  profits  where  the 
defendant  is  a  manufacturer  or  importer  would  not  exceed 
$2,500  or  would  not  exceed  $100  in  any  other  case. 

d)  To  deliver  up,  within  the  discretion  of  the  court,  upon 
such  terms  and  conditions  as  the  court  may  prescribe,  all  articles 
alleged  to  infringe  such  copyright,  as  well  as  the  rollers,  dyes, 
plates  or  other  means  for  the  making  of  such  infringing  copies. 
Provide<l.  however,  that  a  distributor  at  retail  to  the  general 
public  shall  be  deemed  an  infringer  under  this  Act  only  as  to 
goods  purchased  with  knowledge  or  written  notice  of  the  copy¬ 
right  granted  by  the  Copyright  Office  after  search  and  exami¬ 
nation  as  above  provided, — except  that  to  obtain  the  benefit 
of  this  exemption  a  prompt  and  full  disclosure  must  be  made 
to  the  Copyright  owner  upon  request  as  to  the  source  and 
particulars  of  the  purchase  of  the  goods. 

See.  4.  Any  person  who  shall 

a)  Register  a  design  knowing  that  any  of  the  statements 
contained  in  the  application  for  registration  are  false;  or 

b)  Who  shall  bring  an  action  or  suit  for  infringement 
knowing  that  the  design  sued  upon  has  been  falsely  stated  in 
the  application  for  registration;  or 

c)  Who,  with  fraudulent  intent,  places  the  notice  of  copy, 
right  upon  an  article  bearing  an  uncopyrighted  design;  or 

d)  Who  sells  an  article  bearing  a  notice  of  copyright 
knowing  that  it  has  not  been  copyrighted ; 

shall  be  liable  to  a  fine  of  not  less  than  $100  and  not  more 
than  $1,000,  plus  counsel  fees  of  the  defendant  in  an  amount 
within  the  discretion  of  the  court  in  case  b),  and  in  cases 
c)  and  d)  shall  be  guilty  of  a  misdemeanor. 

Sec.  5.  The  Register  of  Copyrights  shall  be  authorized  for 
the  convenience  of  copyright  administration  to  establish  a 
Library  of  copyrighted  designs  and  to  make  rules  and  regula¬ 
tions  for  search  and  examination  of  new  applications  for 
registration  of  designs  and  for  the  form  of  the  required 
certificate. 

Sec.  6.  A  copyright  granted  under  this  Act  shall  extend  not 
more  than  three  years  from  the  time  of  the  grant  of  the  copy¬ 
right  or  from  the  time  of  the  first  application  to  a  manu¬ 
factured  product,  whichever  is  later. 

Sec.  7.  This  Act  is  intended  to  extend,  subject  to  its  pro¬ 
visions,  copyright  protection  to  designs  where  applied  to  a 
manufactured  product,  and  is  an  extension  of  and  further 
amendment  to  the  General  Copyright  Law  of  the  United  States 
of  .\merica  approved  March  4.  1909,  and  the  provisions  of 
such  General  Copyright  Law  shall  apply  when  not  contra¬ 
dictory  to  or  in  conflict  with  the  provisions  of  this  .A.ct. 
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Letter  of  Lew  Hahn,  Commenting,  on  Proposed  Draft 
of  Bill  on  Opposite  Page 


April  28.  1932. 

Mr.  Sylvan  Gotshal, 

Weil,  Gotshal  &  Manges, 

60  East  42nd  Street, 

New  York  City. 

Dear  Mr.  Gotshal: 

It  has  l)een  very  difficult  under  the  existing  circum¬ 
stances  to  settle  down  to  a  thoughtful  consideration  of 
the  ]iroix)sed  bill  to  provide  for  copyright  registration 
of  designs,  which  you  submitted  some  time  ago.  Now. 
however,  I  have  read  your  draft  rather  carefully  and  I 
want  to  express  to  you  my  distinctly  jx^rsonal  reactions 
to  this  draft.  Our  Committee  has  not  met  to  consider 
the  matter  and  1  am  by  no  means  sure  that  the  majority 
of  the  Committee  would  lie  disposed  to  support  my  re¬ 
actions.  so  that  I  know  you  will  not  think  it  inconsistent 
if  I  say  things  to  you  now  which  it  is  entirely  possible 
our  Committe  may  not  agree  with. 

S])eaking  by  and  large,  I  think  this  draft  is  very 
creditable  in  many  particulars  and  that  it  may  lie  possi¬ 
ble  in  conference  to  work  it  around  to  a  point  where  I 
personally  would  feel  like  recommending  its  support. 

Section  1.  In  going  over  the  bill  paragraph  by  para¬ 
graph,  it  seems  to  me  that  I  could  approve  Section  1, 
particularly  because  I  like  the  fact  that  as  I  interpret  it. 
as  it  stands  and  also  in  the  light  of  your  letter  of  April 
11th,  it  is  the  jiurpose  of  the  bill  to  provide  protection 
for  orif/iiial  designs. 

Section  2. 

(a)  This  clause  is  O.  K.  and  necessary. 

(b)  There  is  a  ejuestion  in  my  mind  as  to  what  the 
effect  would  lie  of  granting  copyright  on  designs  a  year 
liefore  they  need  lie  applied  to  a  manufactured  product, 
and  yet  there  may  lie  some  justice  in  such  a  proposal 
which  should  operate  to  offset  the  disadvantages.  If 
publication  followed  immediately  after  or  even  pre¬ 
ceding  the  granting  of  the  copyright.  I  sup|iose  it  could 
very  well  be  argued  that  prospective  purchasers  and 
users  of  designs  would  have  the  opportunity  to  protect 
themselves  against  the  possible  infringement  of  designs 
which  had  lieen  copyrighted  and  had  not  been  used 
during  the  year. 

(c)  It  seems  to  me  that  the  privilege  of  simply  affix¬ 
ing  the  copyright  symbol  to  a  package  containing  a 
number  of  units  which  would  be  sold  separately,  should 
not  lie  extended  without  discrimination.  I  think  the 
frequency  of  the  marking  should  be  determined  by  the 
circumstances  in  connection  with  each  product.  In  the 
case  of  a  piece  of  silk,  for  example,  I  think  we  should 
take  the  smallest  quantity  which  it  is  the  custom  of  the 
trade  to  sell  to  the  retailer  and  provide  a  marking  on 
each  such  minimum  unit.  In  other  words,  many  retail 
concerns  in  some  fabrics  buy  a  half  lx)lt.  I  think  the 
marking  in  that  case  should  be  at  least  one  symbol  to 


each  half  bolt,  and  if  the  unit  of  wholesale  sale  is 
smaller  than  that,  I  think  the  number  of  symbols  re¬ 
quired  should  be  increased.  Where  merchandise  is  put 
up  in  unit  packages  and  then  {Kicked  a  dozen  or  a  gross, 
or  whatever  the  number  may  be,  to  a  larger  container, 

I  think  the  copyright  symbol  should  be  on  each  unit. 
And  so  on. 

(d)  I  like  this  because  it  requires  that  a  sketch  or 
{)hotograph  of  the  design  shall  be  filed  with  a  state¬ 
ment,  under  oath,  that  the  a|){)licant  is  either  the  author 
or  the  originator  of  the  design  or  the  assignee  of  the 
author  or  originator. 

(e)  I  am  in  favor  of  this  and  I  think  that  all  of 
us  on  Ixith  sides  of  this  question  eventually  will  recog¬ 
nize  the  l)enefit  of  requiring  a  .search. 

(f)  This  is  O.  K.  I  think  the  fee  for  the  filing  of  the 
application  should  not  l)e  more  than  $5. 

Section  3.  It  .seems  to  me  that  the  second  word  in  the 
fourth  line  was  intended  to  lie  “copying”  rather  than 
“co{nright.”  Taking  the  various  provisions  in  this  sec¬ 
tion  : 

(a)  It  seems  to  me  {)rof)er  that  in  the  discretion  of 
the  court  there  should  l)e  an  injunction. 

(b)  The  {larty  judged  guilty  of  infringement  should 
lx;  required  to  account  for  profits  and  damages  to  the 
rightful  owner  and  in  following  the  practice  already 
established  I  see  no  reason  why  it  should  not  be  at  the 
discretion  of  the  court  made  an  amount  of  triple 
damages. 

(c)  I  am  in  accord  with  Clause  (c)  except  that  I 
find  myself  unable  to  judge  as  to  whether  the  amounts 
set  up  as  comfiensation  are  quantitatively  right  or  not. 

(d)  If  the  infringer  is  esto{){jed  by  the  court  from 
the  further  manufacture  or  sale  of  merchandise  carry¬ 
ing  the  infringing  design,  it  is  to  be  presumed  that  the 
dies  and  plates  and  other  equipment  used  in  the  turning 
out  of  that  design,  as  well  as  all  articles  of  merchandise 
bearing  it  which  the  infringer  might  have  in  his  {X)ss- 
ession.  should  be  turned  over  to  the  rightful  owner  of 
the  co|iyright,  but  it  does  not  seem  to  me  that  it  might 
l)e  more  {)alatable  and  certainly  much  more  equitable,  if 
this  clause  attempted  to  s|)ecify  something  concerning 
the  terms  and  conditions  of  such  a  transfer,  rather  than 
to  leave  it  to  the  judgment  of  the  court.  I  can  think 
of  cases  in  which  this  clause  might  work  a  very  mani¬ 
fest  injustice,  especially  where  the  infringer  had  been 
guilty  of  bad  judgment  rather  than  bad  ethics. 

The  final  paragraph  in  Section  3,  it  seems  to  me, 
reopiens  again  the  difference  between  retailer  and  manu¬ 
facturer,  which  thus  far  we  have  not  been  able  to  bridge. 
I  know  it  seems  fair  to  you  to  say  that  a  retail  dis¬ 
tributor  who  purchases  goods  after  he  had  received 
written  notice  of  copyright,  shall  be  held  an  infringer, 
and  yet  I  think  that  one  of  the  great  difficulties  is  that. 
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when  we  are  discussing  these  things  academically,  we 
are  always  prone  to  make  a  comparison  between  black 
and  white.  Certainly,  if  I,  a  retailer,  knew  positively 
that  some  other  manufacturer  had  infringed  a  copyright 
design  l)elonging  to  Mr.  Cheney  and  I  Ijought  merchan¬ 
dise  which  thus  infringed  Mr.  Cheney’s  copyright,  I 
think  I  couldn’t  have  a  word  to  say  in  my  own  defense. 
But  that  is  a  perfectly  clear  cut  instance.  The  type  of 
thing  I  anticipate  would  arise  from  legislation  of  this 
kind,  is  a  great  multitude  of  cases  which  wouldn’t  be 
clear  cut,  cases  in  which  Mr.  Cheney  or  some  other 
manufacturer  might  claim  that  the  thing  which  I  was 
buying  and  selling  was  an  infringement  of  his  copy¬ 
right  hut  where,  using  such  judgment  as  I  might  have, 
it  seems  to  me  that  Mr.  Cheney  was  wrong  and  that 
there  was  a  sufficient  difference  l)etween  the  two  designs 
for  me  to  believe  that  I  was  within  my  rights  in  dealing 
in  that  i)articular  item.  I  have  known  of  many  in¬ 
stances.  and  you  have  too  probably  where  large  con¬ 
cerns  have  gone  to  court  to  prove  that  this  article  or 
that  was  an  infringement  of  their  patents  and  where 
the  courts  have  not  upheld  them. 

But  you  will  say  that  if  the  court  does  not  uphold 
Mr.  Cheney,  then  I  cannot  l)e  punished  for  infringe¬ 
ment.  I  recognize  that,  but  the  thing  I  am  kicking 
about  is  that  I  want  to  do  business  and  sell  merchandise 
and  in  advance  of  any  opportunity  for  the  court  to 
decide  whether  this  thing  was  or  was  not  an  infringe¬ 
ment,  Mr.  Cheney  would  have  the  right  to  stop  me;  or 
I  might  think  that  the  risk  involved  in  the  face  of  a 
suit  was  something  which  I  did  not  care  to  take,  and 
consequently  I  would  l)e  stopj^ed  from  dealing  in  a 
product  which  I  could  readily  sell  and  do  business 
on.  In  the  department  store  field,  we  recognize  that 
what  we  are  going  to  do  we  have  to  do  today,  that  the 
public  is  rather  fickle,  there  is  a  demand  for  a  thing 
today  and  if  we  have  it  we  can  sell  it,  but  if  we  stop 
from  selling  that  thing  for  even  a  very  short  period, 
the  opportunity  for  sales  is  irrevocably  lost.  That’s  the 
thing  I  don’t  want  to  see  your  bill  bring  about. 

It  has  seemed  to  me  that  the  retailer  in  a  properly 
planned  bill  might  be  exempted  and  the  fight  confined 
to  the  manufacturer  claiming  the  copyright  and  the 
one  charged  with  infringement.  Then  with  the  bill 
providing  that,  if  the  court  sustained  the  claim  of  in¬ 
fringement.  the  infringer  would  have  to  give  an  ac¬ 
counting  of  profits  and  be  responsible  for  damages  to 
the  owner  of  the  copyright,  the  retailer  could  go  on  and 
sell  as  much  as  he  could,  and  the  more  of  the  infring¬ 
er’s  merchandise  he  sold,  the  more  substantial  the  ac¬ 
counting  the  infringer  would  have  to  give  to  the  owner 
of  the  copyright. 

I  recognize  that  one  objection  that  your  side  probably 
will  have  to  a  suggestion  of  this  kind,  is  the  fact  that 
in  many  instances,  especially  when  the  retailer  is  the 
operator  of  very  large  business,  he  may  lie  much  more 
substantial  financially  than  the  manufacturer  and  that 
in  event  of  a  favorable  decision  the  owner  of  the  copy¬ 
right  might  prefer  to  proceed  against  the  retailer  rather 
than  the  manufacturer.  But  I  don’t  think  it  is  possible 
by  a  bill  of  this  kind  to  create  a  new  heaven  and  a  new 
earth,  and  I  think  the  manufacturers  on  your  side  of  the 
tence  ought  to  subscribe  cheerfully  to  the  thought  that 


half  a  loaf  is  lietter  than  no  bread.  If  the  retailer  could 
lie  exempted  in  some  such  manner  as  I  have  suggested, 

I  think  that  most  of  the  objection  from  retailers  to  a 
bill  of  this  kind  would  be  removed. 

The  thing  that  we  do  not  want  is  to  have  the  pro¬ 
cesses  of  our  business  interrupted.  When  you  stop  to 
think  of  the  large  number  of  manufacturers  with  which 
we  do  business  and  the  great  number  of  lines  that  we 
carry,  even  if  this  bill  is  restricted  to  textiles,  laces  and 
embroideries,  just  think  of  what  you  would  do  it 
you  were  a  retailer  and  you  received,  as  you  very  well 
might.  15  or  20  notices  within  a  day  or  a  week  of 
claimed  infringement  against  lines  of  goods  which 
were  actively  selling  in  your  store.  This  isn’t  a  theo¬ 
retical  objection ;  it  is  decidedly  practical ;  and  much  as 
I  feel  we  should  like  to  help  the  cause  of  design  pro¬ 
tection,  I  don’t  think  we  should  be  asked  to  take  this 
intolerable  burden  on  our  shoulders.  After  all.  if  we 
do  not  do  business,  the  manufacturers  can’t  do  business 
and  this  is  a  problem  which  is  common  to  all  of  us  and 
not  one  which  is  individual  to  our  trade. 

Here  is  a  thought  that  I  have  had  in  connection  with 
this  ])articular  problem,  concerning  which  I  should  like 
to  have  your  reaction.  Would  it  not  be  jwssible  to  set 
up  in  the  bill  a  provision  that  the  sale  of  an  infringing 
design  to  each  individual  retail  outlet  should  constitute 
a  sei)arate  offense?  This  would  mean  that  if  a  manu¬ 
facturer  infringed  Mr.  Cheney's  design  and  sold  to 
one  distributor  that  would  be  one  offense,  if  he  sold  the 
same  thing  to  two  it  would  be  two  separate  oflPenses, 
and  so  on.  I  don't  know  how  this  would  square  with 
the  principles  of  law.  but  I  do  think  that,  if  a  manufac¬ 
turer  felt  that  he  was  on  treacherous  ground  in  facing 
a  suit  for  infringement,  the  existence  of  such  a  pro¬ 
vision  in  the  bill  would  cause  him  to  stop  selling  to  re¬ 
tailers.  On  the  other  hand,  if  he  was  guiltless  and  felt 
convinced  that  the  suit  against  him  was  unfair,  he 
probably  would  go  right  on  and  sell. 

Section  4.  I  have  discovered  nothing  to  object  to. 

Section  5.  I  think  is  proper. 

Section  6  O.  K.,  and  Section  7  of  course. 

I  think,  however,  that  it  might  be  well  to  have  it 
definitely  specified  in  the  bill,  since  this  would  be 
setting  up  a  new  copyright  privilege,  that  no  copyright 
shall  be  granted  on  any  design  which  substantially  re¬ 
sembles  any  other  design  on  which  the  author  or  origi¬ 
nator  previously  has  secured  a  design  patent.  This 
may  not  be  necessary,  hut  I  think  it  would  he  wise  to 
include  it. 

Please  feel  that  we  who  have  felt  it  necessary  to 
oppose  previous  attempts  at  legislation  of  this  sort,  have 
not  done  that  for  the  excitement  or  exercise  involved 
in  such  opposition,  that  some  of  us  at  least  want  to  be 
constructive,  that  we  do  recognize  there  is  a  very  seri¬ 
ous  problem  here  which  is  not  the  manufacturer's 
alone,  and  that  we  would  gladly  support  the  efforts  of 
the  manufacturers  to  secure  protection,  if  the  form  of 
protection  applied  for  does  not  seem  to  us  to  involve 
unusual  difficulties  and  hazards  which  we  as  retailers 
rightfully  should  not  be  asked  to  assume. 

With  best  wishes. 

Sincerely  yours, 

HAHN  DEPARTMENT  STORES,  INC. 

(S)  Lew  Hahn. 
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Standards  of  Advertising  Practice 

Compiled  by  the 

SALES  PROMOTION  DIVISION 


The  purpose  of  Standards  of  Advertising  Practice 
is  to  protect  and  advance  the  reputations  of  retail 
business  and  of  the  institutions  represented  by  retail 
advertising  men.  Recognizing  that  duty  to  the  consum¬ 
ing  public  as  well  as  to  the  best  interests  of  retailing 
call  for  honesty,  sincerity,  and  truth  in  advertising, 
these  Standards  of  Practice  have  been  formulated  to 
guide  us  in  keeping  faith  with  our  customers.  They 
have  been  compiled  by  the  Sales  Promotion  Division 
and  have  l)een  approved  and  adopted  by  the  voting 
members  of  the  Division. 

Mention  here  should  be  given  to  the  various  heads 
of  Better  Business  Bureaus  as  well  as  to  members  of 
the  Division  who  have  contributed  helpful  counsel  to 
the  development  of  these  accurate  merchandise  terms 
and  advertising  standards. 

All  retail  copywriters  should  carefully  study  these 
Standards  of  Advertising  Practice.  Only  through  con¬ 
scientiously  living  up  to  them,  can  they  hope  to  make 
their  advertising  copy,  from  a  consumer’s  viewpoint, 
as  convincing  and  as  effective  as  it  can  be. 

A — The  Misuse  of  Superlatives  Destroys  Belief  in 
Advertising. 

Advertising  should  not  only  be  truthful,  but  should 
at  all  times  avoid  even  the  semblance  of  untruth  or 
the  suspicion  of  insincerity.  Under-statements  rather 
than  over-statements  should  be  part  of  our  practice, 
more  so  than  ever  before.  These  regulations  should 
be  followed  closely : 

1.  Superlatives  should  be  used  sparingly  and  with 
the  utmost  restraint.  The  advertising,  in  many  in¬ 
stances,  would  be  strengthened  if  superlatives  were 
eliminated  entirely.  Claims  for  any  merchandise  that 
it  is  “best,”  “finest,”  “lovliest,”  etc.,  in  nearly  every 
case  merely  express  opinions,  not  facts.  In  referring 
to  sales  events,  no  advertisement  should  say  that  they 
are  the  “greatest,”  “largest,”  “most  unusual,”  etc., 
“within  our  knowledge  or  history,”  except  upon  the 
rare  occasions  when  such  assertions  can  be  substantiated 
by  actual  knowledge  or  records.  On  these  rare  occas¬ 
ions,  it  is  more  convincing  to  limit  the  statements 
to  your  own  business,  i.e.,  do  not  say  “The  Greatest 
Sale,”  but  say  “Our  Greatest  Sale.”  Not  “the  best 
value  ever  offered,”  but  “we  believe  this  is  the  best 
value  we  have  ever  offered.” 


Editor’s  Note :  In  order  that  all  members  of  the  Associ¬ 
ation  may  become  familiar  with  the  Standards  of 
Adi'ertising  Practice,  they  are  being  reprinted  from  the 
April  Data  Book  of  the  Sales  Promotion  Division. 
Copies  of  these  Statidards  are  available  to  store  execu¬ 
tives  in  quantities  of  five  or  over  at  25  cents  each. 
Single  copies  50  cents  each. 


B — Avoid  Misleading  Phrases  and  Statements. 

Be  as  careful  about  the  implications  of  your  state¬ 
ments  as  about  their  direct  meaning.  Avoid  ambiguous 
and  misleading  phrases  and  statements  capable  of  mis¬ 
interpretation.  Make  all  statements  clearly  understand¬ 
able.  It  is  often  wise  to  moderate  even  true  state¬ 
ments,  when  they  are  so  startling  as  to  appear  incredi¬ 
ble.  Whenever  it  seems  necessary  to  temporize  the 
statements  of  the  buyer  in  reference  to  value  claims 
of  his  merchandise,  it  is  the  responsibility  of  the  ad¬ 
vertising  head  to  do  so  if  he  wants  to  continue  to  be 
the  customer’s  representative  in  the  store. 

1.  FLOOR  SAMPLES  should  l)e  merchandise  in 
good  condition  which  have  been  used  for  display  or 
demonstration  purposes.  Should  not  include  “damaged” 
or  “hurt  goods”  unless  specified  as  such. 

2.  DISCONTINUED  MODELS  should  never  be 
advertised  in  a  way  to  give  an  impression  that  they 
are  new.  If  the  manufacture  of  a  certain  model  has 
been  discontinued,  it  should  be  advertised  as  such. 

3.  SIZES,  if  in  broken  ranges,  should  be  so  stated 
or  the  exact  sizes  should  be  named.  MEASURE¬ 
MENTS  of  certain  kinds  of  merchandise  varies  with 
standard  sizes  and  therefore  should  be  accurately  given 
in  an  advertisement.  For  example:  An  Oriental  rug 
may  not  measure  9  x  12  feet  exactly;  it  may  be 
8'6"  X  12'3".  In  advertising  sheets,  it  is  recommended 
that  the  “hemmed”  sizes  be  given. 

4.  SOILED  or  damaged  merchandise,  if  adver¬ 
tised,  should  be  clearly  described  as  such, 

5.  ENTIRE  STOCK  in  an  advertisement  should 
include  all  the  stock  of  merchandise  referred  to.  For 
example:  “Entire  stock,  men’s  suits,  $33.50,”  would 
mean  every  man’s  suit  in  the  store.  “Our  entire  stock 
of  $29.50  dresses,  $19.50,”  includes  every  $29.50  dress 
in  the  store. 

6.  SECONDS,  “irregulars,”  “imperfect,”  or 
“soiled”  goods,  should  be  plainly  stated  as  such  in 
conspicuous  type.  Such  a  phrase  as  “imperfections  do 
not  interfere  with  wearing  qualities”  may  be  used,  if 
based  on  facts.  “Sub-standard,”  “run  of  the  mill,” 
and  similar  terms  are  apt  to  be  confusing  to  the  custo¬ 
mer  unless  some  explanatory  qualification  be  used,  as 
in  the  case  of  sheets,  “run-of-the-mill  means  slight 
stains  and  misweaves  that  in  no  way  impair  the  wearing 
quality.” 

7.  TWO  for  ONE  sales  are  usually  misleading  and 
in  many  cases  untrue  and  therefore  should  be  avoided. 
The  interpretation  placed  on  this  term  is  that  two 
articles  may  be  purchased  for  the  price  of  one. 
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8.  EXCLUSIVE  sale  of  a  certain  product  in  a 
certain  city,  if  mentioned  in  an  advertisement,  must 
be  provable. 

9.  GEOGRAPHICAL  NAMES  of  certain  items 
of  merchandise  such  as  “Phillipine  Gowns,”  “Belgian 
Linen  Tablecloths,”  if  used  in  an  advertisement,  means 
that  the  merchandise  was  made  in  and  imported  from 
those  countries.  If  however,  a  suit  is  made  in  this 
country  of  imported  woolens,  it  can  be  so  advertised. 
For  example:  “Suits  of  English  Tweed — tailored  in 
America.”  The  geographical  source  of  the  merchan¬ 
dise  should  be  mentioned  rather  than  exclusively  term¬ 
ing  it  as  being  “imported.” 

10.  SAMPLES  should  not  be  advertised  unless  they 
have  been  used  in  the  showrooms  of  the  manufacturer 
for  display  or  order-taking  purposes. 

11.  QUANTITIES  of  merchandise  offered  in  a 
sale  should  be  accurately  given.  “Million  Dollar  Sale” 
should  mean  that  merchandise  totaling  a  million  dollars 
is  offered  at  special  prices.  The  quantity  mentioned 
should  be  in  the  store,  in  its  own  warehouse,  or  in  its 
own  possession  and  immediately  procurable,  when  the 
sale  opens.  Any  statement  of  fact  in  any  departmental 
advertisement  in  which  statements  are  made  referring 
to  “quantities,”  “total  sum  of  money  involved,”  “the 
amount  of  reduction,”  “the  origin  of  the  merchandise,” 
and  the  “factual  description  of  it”  must  be  certified 
by  both  the  merchandise  manager  and  the  buyer.  It 
is  advisable  to  have  the  signatures  of  both  on  the  copy 
sheet  beneath  some  such  statement  as  “the  merchandise 
division  is  held  responsible  for  the  truthfulness  of  all 
statements.” 

12.  AFTER  the  SALE  price,  if  mentioned  in  a 
limited  time  special,  compels  the  store  to  raise  the 
prices  at  the  end  of  the  sale  to  the  levels  advertised. 
If  this  is  not  rigidly  observed,  confidence  in  the  truth 
of  the  store’s  advertising  will  be  shaken.  In  order 
to  be  on  the  safe  side,  it  is  recommended  that  this  term 
not  be  used. 

13.  FREE  should  not  be  used  unless  the  store  gives 
something  away  without  charge  or  obligation  to  the  cus¬ 
tomer.  If  an  article  is  given  away  free  with  a  purchase 
of  another  article,  the  price  of  the  latter  should  not 
exceed  an  amount  regularly  charged  for  it. 

If  one  cent,  one  dollar,  etc.  is  charged  for  the  second 
article,  the  promotion  cannot  be  advertised  as  a  free 
offer  and  the  price  of  the  first  article  should  not  exceed 
the  amount  regularly  charged  for  it.  Furthermore, 
an  event  of  this  kind  cannot  properly  be  called  a  “one 
cent”  or  “one  dollar”  sale  without  directing  specific 
attention  in  the  heading  to  the  fact  that  one  article  must 
first  be  purchased  at  its  regular  price. 

FREE  TRIAL  in  an  advertisement  means  that  the 
customer  may  use  the  article  and  return  it  without  any 
cost,  if  she  so  desires.  If  there  is  a  time  limit  on  a  free 
trial  item,  it  should  be  specified  in  the  advertisement. 
All  “trial  offers”  should  be  fully  described. 

14.  SALE  implies  a  s])ecial  price  as  a  result  of  a 
fortunate  purchase  or  a  reduced  price  of  regular  stocks, 
and  undoubtedly  is  so  understood  by  the  buying  pub¬ 
lic.  No  promotion  of  merchandise  at  a  regular  price 
should  be  termed  a  sale. 

(Continued 
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15.  GUARANTEES  of  any  kind,  if  publicized  by 
the  store,  should  be  carried  out  to  the  letter.  If  a  “sat¬ 
isfaction  guaranteed  or  money  back”  clause  is  claimed, 
it  should  represent  an  unconditional  cash  refund  on 
any  merchandise  so  guaranteed  which  is  returned  by 
a  dissatisfied  customer. 

16.  LIMITED  offerings,  such  as  “one  day”  sales, 
should  be  available  to  customers  on  that  one  day  only 
— at  the  price  advertised. 

17.  BAIT  advertising  is  that  which  advertises  an 
article  at  such  an  extremely  low  price  that  a  desire  is 
created  on  the  part  of  the  customer  to  purchase  it, 
although  the  advertiser  or  salesman  is  not  readily  will¬ 
ing  and  anxious  to  make  the  sale.  Definite  efforts  are 
made  to  switch  to  a  purchase  of  unadvertised  merchan¬ 
dise  usually  at  a  higher  price.  This  is  an  unfair  and 
dishonest  practise  and  should  never  be  used. 

18.  COUNTER  and  WINDOW  SIGNS  should 
be  governed  by  the  same  standards  of  practice  used  in 
newspaper  and  in  all  forms  of  advertising. 

19.  LIST  PRICES  can  be  quoted  as  comparisons 
with  selling  prices,  if  they  refer  to  prices  which  are  or 
have  been  generally  in  effect  at  retail. 

20.  DEROGATORY  statements  are  disapproved. 
Merchants  should  limit  their  statements  to  facts  about 
their  own  establishments. 

C — Comparative  Prices — Standardization  of  Terms. 

In  advertising  “sales”  or  “special  prices,”  the  lan¬ 
guage  used  should  be  so  plain  as  to  readily  and  unmis¬ 
takably  convey  the  actual  facts  in  the  case.  We  believe 
that  carelessness  and  misunderstanding  of  terms  is  re¬ 
sponsible  for  at  least  as  many  inaccuracies  in  adver¬ 
tising  as  dishonest  intent.  We  recommend,  therefore, 
the  standardization  of  terms  used  in  describing  “re¬ 
duced”  or  “special”  prices,  to  minimize  the  possibili¬ 
ties  of  error  and  disagreement.  Because  these  terms 
are  so  important,  the  next  page  is  entirely  devoted  to 
them.  It  is  suggested  that  this  page  of  Comparative 
Price  terms  be  posted  in  a  conspicuous  space  in  the 
advertising  department. 

D — Avoid  Use  of  Inaccurate  Illustrations. 

Avoid  the  use  of  illustrations  which  are  misleading 
regarding  size,  quality  or  appearance  of  merchandise 
advertised.  For  example:  An  illustration  showing  a 
seven-piece  bedroom  suite  when  the  price  given  is  for 
a  four-piece  suite  would  not  be  accurate.  Another 
example  of  inaccuracy  would  be  the  exaggerated 
amount  of  fur  drawn  to  illustrate  fur  trimmed  coats. 
Do  not  use  illustrations  which  exaggerate  the  size  and 
importance  of  a  store’s  building  or  buying  offices  in 
other  cities.  In  mentioning  buying  offices  in  other  cities 
they  should  be  designated  as  such,  to  avoid  the  impres¬ 
sion  that  they  are  stores 

Realizing  the  difficulty  (in  many  smaller  stores  using 
mat  services)  of  obtaining  actual  cuts  of  all  merchan¬ 
dise  offered,  stock  cuts  may  be  used,  but  care  must  be 
exercised  to  avoid  the  use  of  definitely  misleading 
illustrations. 
on  page  343) 
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Our  Shifting  Channeis 

of  Distribution 

By  KENNETH  DAMERON 
Electrical  Merchandising  Joint  Committee 


An  analysis  of  retail  outlets  used  by  manufacturers 
in  the  distribution  of  electrical  appliances 


The  position  of  the  department  store  in  electrical 
merchandising  graphically  portrayed 


A  KNOWLEDGE  of  the  marketing  channels  for 
electrical  appliances  is  basic  to  the  solution  of 
problems  confronting  the  Electrical  Merchandising 
Joint  Committee.  The  following  is  an  analysis  of  retail 
outlets  used  by  manufacturers  in  the  distribution  of 
ap])liances  and  answers  such  questions  as  these;  what 
retail  outlets  are  used;  how  do  they  vary  by  items  or 
related  item;  what  forces  are  at  work  which  indicate 
change;  and,  what  is  the  direction  of  this  change? 


manufacturer  retail  branches.  The  jier  cent  distribution 
of  sales  of  manufacturers  to  these  dealers  is  given  in 
Chart  I. 

The  distribution  through  electrical  and  non-electrical 
retail  distributors  is  given  in  Chart  II. 

CHART  II 

RELATIVE  IMPORTANCE  ELECTRICAL  AND 
NON  ELECTRICAL  OUTLETS 


Kinds  of  Retailers  Used  by  Manufacturers  of 
Electrical  Appliances 

In  considering  all  kinds  of  household  electrical  appli¬ 
ances  sold  to  all  kinds  of  retail  dealers,  the  manufac¬ 
turer  is  seen  to  distribute  his  product  to  utilities,  de¬ 
partment  stores,  jewelry  stores,  plumbers,  music  and 
radio  stores,  furniture  dealers,  electrical  contractors, 
electrical  specialty  dealers,  drug  stores,  mail  order 
houses  and  their  retail  branches,  hardware  stores,  and 

CHART  I  • 

ALL  APPLIANCES 


Per  Cent  Kind  of 

of  Totel  Retell  Outlet 

60.8)(  neetrleal 

39.2)1  Non-Kleetrleel 

100.0)1 
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Department  Stores  Lead  in  the  Distribution  of 
Table  Appliances 

The  composite  picture  given  in  Chart  I,  does  not 
reflect  the  true  significance  of  these  outlets.  It  is  nec¬ 
essary  to  examine  the  manufacturers’  distribution  by 


Disilribution  of  Manufarturere'  Sales  to  Retailers  by 
Kind  of  Ootlet 


tn  Cent 
of  Total 

Kind  of 
Retail  Outlet 

32.0)1 

Utilities 

24.0)1 

Dept.  Stores 

10.2)1 

Elec.  Specialty 

».9)l 

Pumiture 

8.e)( 

Elec.  Contractors 

<.0)( 

Mfgr.  Branches 

2.3)1 

Radio 

l.« 

Hall  Order 

l.»)I 

Plumhera 

1.3)1 

Music  • 

0.9)1 

Bardeare 

O.H 

Jeeelers 

0.3)1 

Drugs 

100.0)1 

CHART  III 
TABLE  APPLIANCES 

Distribution  of  Manufacturers'  Sales  to  Retailers  by 
Kind  of  Outlet 


Per  Cant 
of  Total 

Kind  of 
Retail  Outlet 

30.0)( 

Dept.  Storee 

18.0)1 

Utilities 

le.ofl 

Klee.  Specialty 

16.0)1 

Klee.  Contraetoi 

5.0)( 

PUmlture 

4.4)1 

Hell  Order 

4.0)1 

Jewelers 

3.0)1 

Ufgr.  Branches 

1.1)1 

Radio 

0.S)t 

Music 

100.0)( 
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individual  appliance,  for  example,  u{X)n  examining  re¬ 
tail  outlets  by  appliance,  department  stores  lead  in  the 
retail  distribution  of  table  appliances  (see  Chart  III). 
Consumers  evidently  find  department  stores  adequately 
stocked  with  waffle  irons,  toasters,  percolators,  and 
similar  products.  Further,  the  department  store,  with 
its  traffic  and  general  shopping  facilities,  offers  an  ex¬ 
cellent  outlet,  once  the  initial  task  of  demand  creation 
has  been  performed.  It  is  also  noted  that  utilities,  elec¬ 
trical  specialty  dealers,  and  electrical  contractors  rank 
far  ahead  of  other  dealer  types  who  could  well  develop 
a  profitable  table  appliance  business. 

Lower  Priced  Washers  Offer  New 
Market  Opportunities 

The  department  store  is  also  an  imjxtrtant  factor  in 
the  retail  distribution  of  washing  machines.  In  the  past 
few  years,  department  stores,  with  the  close  cooperation 


•CHART  V 
ELECTRIC  RANGES 

Distribution  of  Manufacturers’  Sales  to  Retailers  by 
Kind  of  Outlet 
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been  stimulated  by  the  production  of  lower-priced 
washers,  which  has  enabled  them  to  tap  new  levels  of 
consumer  demand.  Large  scale  buying  organizations, 
representing  department  stores,  have  been  alert  to 
secure  popular-priced  electric  washing  machines.  Utili¬ 
ties,  electrical  specialty  shops,  furniture  and  hardware 


Par  Cant 
of  Total 

Kind  of 
Retail  Outlat 

32.S)( 

Utilities 

30.0)1 

Hall  Order 

17.5)1 

Hardeara 

5.0)1 

Dept.  Stores 

S.0)( 

Fvarnita^ 
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Else.  Contraetors 
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Plumbers 
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Electrical  Dealers  Sell  More  Refrigerators 


CHART  IV 

WASHING  MACHINES 

Distribution  of  Manufacturers’  Sales  to  Retailers 
Kind  of  Outlet 
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Batall  Outlet 
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Dept.  Stofea 
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Utilities 

15.0)( 

Elec.  Specialty 
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lifer.  Branches 

ioo.o;6 

Making  a  correction  for  this  fact,  hardware,  depart¬ 
ment,  and  furniture  stores  would,  no  doubt,  show  a 
high  percentage  distribution. 

In  the  sale  of  refrigerators  (see  Chart  VI),  electrical 
specialty  shops  lead,  with  electrical  contractors  and  util¬ 
ities  running  second  and  third.  In  this  item,  electrical 
dealers  dominate  the  market  completely,  leaving  the 
non-electrical  dealers  to  divide  about  25  per  cent  of  the 
business  between  them.  Manufacturers’  retail  branches 
jjgjj  are  relatively  more  significant  in  the  marketing  of  re¬ 
frigerators.  Evidently  the  risk  of  pioneer  promotion 
has  Ijeen  theirs.  Field  observation  showed  department 
stores  to  be  more  active  in  the  1932  merchandising  of 
electrical  refrigerators.  The  extensive  national  adver¬ 
tising  and  the  reduction  in  prices,  have  no  doubt  caused 
the  department  store  to  engage  more  vigorously  in  the 
cultivation  of  this  potential  market. 


CHART  M 
REFRIGERATORS 

Distribution  of  Manufacturers’  Sales  to  Retailers  by 
Kind  of  Outlet 


stores,  are  also  actively  engaged  in  the  retail  distribution 
of  washers.  Chart  IV  shows  retail  dealers  interested 
in  the  distribution  of  electric  washers. 

Mail  order  houses  and,  more  particularly,  their  retail 
branches,  are  becoming  important  factors  in  electrical 
merchandising.  They  distribute  a  large  number  of 
lower-priced  appliances  and  in  some  instances  offer 
terms  comparable  to  the  most  favorable.  In  the  distri¬ 
bution  of  electric  ranges,  they  apparently  lead  all 
other  outlets  except  utilities  (see  Chart  V).  However, 
the  figure,  30  per  cent,  is  somewhat  high,  due  to  the 
fact  that  a  few  manufacturers  were  confining  their  dis¬ 
tribution  to  mail  order  houses  and  their  retail  branches. 

{Continued  on  page  372) 
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The  Misuse 
of  Advertising 

By  MAJOR  BENJAMIN  H.  NAMM 

President,  The  Nainm  Store,  Brooklyn,  N. 


I  FULLY  realize  that  advertising  is  but  one  of  the 
many  problems  that  we  retailers  are  facing.  We 
are  threatened  with  uneconomic  legislation,  we  are 
faced  with  excessive  overhead,  our  profits  have  reached 
the  vanishing  point,  and  we  are  surrounded  on  all  sides 
by  destructive  competition.  In  my  opinion,  however, 
the  problem  of  destructive  competition  is  the  most  im¬ 
portant  of  all.  Supreme  Court  Justice  Brandeis  re¬ 
ferred  to  this  last  month  as  having  caused  a  greater 
crisis  than  that  produced  by  the  war.  Secretary  of 
Commerce  Lamont  made  special  reference  to  it  last 
week  as  a  great  evil.  I  am  one  of  those  who  believe 
that  the  most  practical  solution  to  destructive  competi¬ 
tion  lies  in  fostering  the  integrity  of  advertising.  At 
the  present  time,  advertising  is  sick.  It  is  suffering  from 
auto-intoxication.  Its  blood-stream  is  temporarily  toxic 
from  the  twin  poisons  of  exaggeration  and  abuse.  Un¬ 
less  checked,  these  poisons  may  destroy  the  very  life 
of  advertising  itself.  Before  proceeding  further,  let 
me  state  that  I  have  always  been  a  firm  believer  in  the 
power  of  advertising.  Ample  proof  of  this  lies  in  the 
fact  that,  during  the  past  ten  years,  our  store  in  Brook¬ 
lyn  has  sfjent  over  $5,000,000  for  newspaper  advertis¬ 
ing  alone. 

Definition  of  Advertising 

In  the  field  of  distribution,  we  believe  that  merchan¬ 
dising  is  that  which  moves  goods  towards  people  and 
advertising  that  which  moves  people  towards  goods. 
Properly  used,  the  value  of  advertising  cannot  be  over¬ 
estimated.  It  must  be  apparent  to  everyone,  however, 
that  advertising  has  not  been  properly  used  by  a  large 
number  of  advertisers.  On  the  contrary,  it  has  been 
misused  to  such  an  e.xtent  that  it  no  longer  “pulls” 
as  it  should.  What  constitutes  proper  “pulling-power  ?” 
I  would  say  that  every  advertising  dollar  spent  for 
direct  returns  should  produce  at  least  ten  dollars  in 
direct  returns.  I  have  met  very  few  merchants  who 
dispute  this  ratio  or  yard-stick  and  I  have  met  equally 


few  who  tell  me  that  their  advertising  produces  any 
such  full  measure. 

The  jirincipal  reason,  in  my  opinion,  why  most  ad¬ 
vertising  no  longer  pulls  properly  is  that  it  doesn’t  de¬ 
serve  to.  A  great  mass  of  people  have  lost  confidence 
in  the  jirinted  word  of  business.  Many  have  come  to 
regard  advertising  as  a  waste.  Others  regard  it  as 
something  of  a  joke.  Some  consider  it  a  sort  of 
"racket.”  Witness  the  phenomenal  success  of  the  mag¬ 
azine  “Ballyhrx>.”  The  major  aim  of  this  imblication 
was  to  burlesque  advertising.  In  an  incredibly  short 
space  of  time,  it  found  two  million  readers  who  were 
willing  to  pay  money  to  see  the  ballyhooers  in  adver¬ 
tising  given  a  stiff  dose  of  their  own  medicine. 

I  have  already  said  that  advertising  was  suffering 
from  auto-intoxication  and  that  the  principal  ixjisons 
were  exaggeration  and  abuse.  Of  the  two  evils,  ex¬ 
aggeration  is  the  more  prevalent.  The  number  of 
offenders  is  almost  as  large  as  the  numlier  of  adver¬ 
tisers.  In  the  field  of  national  advertising  some  of  the 
largest  concerns  are  the  worst  offenders. 

New  Attitude  of  Consumers 

How  many  of  you  are  aware  of  the  fact  that  con¬ 
sumers  are  seriously  studying  merchandise  and  the 
claims  made  for  it  by  searching  out  the  facts  through 
an  association  of  their  own  called  “Consumers’  Re¬ 
search,  Incorporated,  of  New  York  City.”  This  is  a 
nation-wide,  non-profit  organization,  headed  by  Stuart 
Chase  and  F.  J.  Schlink.  It  has  30,000  members  and 
its  own  testing  laboratory.  It  seeks  to  determine  the 
merits  or  demerits  of  manufactured  products  and  to 
prove  or  disprove  the  various  claims  made  for  these 
products  by  means  of  laboratory  tests.  If  you  will  but 
read  some  of  these  reports,  you  will  be  quite  disillu¬ 
sioned  by  the  obvious  emptiness  of  some  of  the  most 
familiar  claims.  We  have  been  asked  to  believe  that 
four  out  of  every  five  have  pyorrhea.  Any  medical 
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society  will  tell  you  that  the  true  percentage  is  more 
like  one  in  twenty.  We  have  been  told  that  a  certain 
mouth  wash  eliminates  had  breath  or  “halitosis.”  Any 
doctor  will  tell  you  that  it  merely  covers  up  one  odor 
by  substituting  another.  And  so  on,  far  into  the  night. 
As  regards  our  own  field  of  retailing,  I  had  the  privi¬ 
lege  recently  of  insjiecting  an  old  file  that  contained 
some  of  the  earliest  advertisements  printed  in  New 
York  City.  I  was  struck  by  their  simplicity  and  the 
complete  absence  of  superlatives.  One  merchant  an¬ 
nounced  that  he  had  received  a  shipment  of  woolens 
from  Glasgow  via  the  Brigantine  “Sea-Rover.”  An¬ 
other  merely  welcomed  his  jatrons  to  a  new  shop  on 
Bowling  Green.  A  saddler  listed  his  wares  and  the 
price  of  each — that  was  all.  Ask  any  one  of  the  51 
Better  Business  Bureaus  of  the  country  to  rate  the 
value  of  present  day  retail  advertising.  Most  of  them 
will  tell  you  that  the  average  newspai)er  contains  nu¬ 
merous  advertising  statements  and  claims  of  a  nature 
that  tends  to  destroy  confidence  in  all  advertising.  This 
includes  exaggerated  statements  that  tax  credulity  and 
comjiarative  values  that  challenge  belief. 

There  is  nothing  invidious  in  these  remarks.  On  the 
contrary,  I  am  (juite  sure  that  our  own  store  has 
offended  just  al)out  as  much  as  the  average.  We  have 
no  excuse  to  offer,  other  than  the  poor  one  that  is 
always  advanced  by  (tur  advertising  manager.  “It  is 
standard  practice,”  he  says.  He  is  right,  it  is  standard 
practice,  but  the  ugly  fact  remains  that  our  practices 
in  advertising  are  far  lielow  the  standard  of  our  prac¬ 
tices  in  private  life. 

Disparaging  Copy 

Now  let  us  kK)k  at  the  second  ix)ison  in  advertising, 
the  use  of  disparaging  and  attacking  copy.  This  is 
sometimes  given  the  glorified  title  of  “controversial 
copy”  but  call  it  what  you  may.  it  says  just  one  thing; 
— “Let  competitors  be  damned.”  I  will  not  take  the 
time  to  detail  the  numerous  controversies,  attacks  and 
counter-attacks,  that  have  l)een  inflicted  upon  a  long 
suffering  public  through  the  columns  of  newspapers 
and  magazines  recently.  The  cigarette  controversy,  the 
cigar,  tire,  coffee,  soap,  restaurant,  oil  and  other  con¬ 
troversies,  have  all  shown  evidences  of  a  dog-eat-dog 
spirit  in  business,  which  is  a  disgrace  to  advertising. 
Furthermore,  these  advertisements  inevitably  create  an 
adverse  consumer  psychology,  which  does  untold  harm 
to  the  whole  fabric  of  distribution.  Retail  advertising 
has  in  no  way  been  free  of  this  evil.  During  the  past 
year,  the  ugly  word  “cheat”  has  been  resorted  to  and 
“fraud”  has  lieen  more  than  broadly  hinted  at.  To 
make  matters  worse,  the  offending  stores  have  not  been 
small  ones,  but  among  the  largest  and  most  influential 
in  our  great  craft.  When  I  attended  the  annual  meet¬ 
ing  of  the  National  Association  of  Retail  Secretaries 
last  February.  I  w'as  told  that  these  attacks  apjiarently 
inspired  similar  attacks  upon  comi)etitors  in  numerous 
other  cities  of  the  country.  In  one  city,  a  particularly 
offensive  advertisement  was  copied  almost  verbatim. 

Confessions  are  good  for  the  soul,  so  let  me  state 
that  only  a  year  or  so  ago  our  store  adopted  what  we 
thought  was  a  very  clever  slogan.  It  read  “Manhattan 
can  never  compete  with  Namm’s.”  We  were  using 
this  slogan  with  considerable  success  when  the  Better 
Business  Bureau  asked  us  to  discontinue  using  it,  on 

(Continued 


the  grounds  that  it  disparaged  those  of  our  comj^etitors 
who  did  business  on  tlie  wrong  side  of  the  Brooklyn 
Bridge.  We  complied  with  this  request,  but  I  can’t 
say  that  we  did  it  and  liked  it.  We  were  too  mindful 
of  the  fact  that  we  had  recently  paid  several  thousand 
dollars  for  the  slogan.  To  say  that  we  enjoyed  charg¬ 
ing  off  this  amount  would  l)e  just  another  case  of  ex¬ 
aggerated  advertising. 

The  records  of  various  Better  Business  Bureaus 
throughout  the  country  will  show  that  there  are  many 
stores  which  are  striving  to  build  up  confidence  in 
advertising.  The  records  will  also  show,  on  the  other 
hand,  that  there  are  stores,  Ixjth  large  and  small,  which 
simply  refuse  to  l)e  bound  by  any  advertising  code, 
fair  practice  rules  or  fair  play  standards,  promul¬ 
gated  for  the  common  good.  Obviously,  these  attack¬ 
ers  and  raiders  must  be  stopi)ed.  If  they  are  not 
stopj)ed,  advertising  may  soon  degenerate  into  an  orgy 
of  comjK'titive  mud-slinging,  from  which  it  will  take 
years  to  recover.  No  red-blooded  store  or  individual 
will  submit  to  attack  without  counter-attacking. 

Proposed  Remedies 

W'hat  can  l)e  done  to  curb  exaggeration  and  abuse 
in  advertising  and  thus  preserve  the  integrity  of  the 
greatest  ally  that  business  has  ever  known?  Let  us 
review  the  various  “remedies”  which  have  l)een  pro- 
|X)sed  from  time  to  time.  Briefly  they  are  (1)  control 
by  advertisers  (2)  control  by  advertising  mediums  (3) 
control  by  state  and  federal  legislation.  The  objection 
to  the  first  suggestion  is  obvious.  A  constructive  ad¬ 
vertiser  cannot  control  the  actions  of  a  destructive 
advertiser.  As  we  have  so  often  been  reminded,  “Codes 
of  ethics  merely  bind  the  ethical.”  The  second  sugges¬ 
tion,  control  by  advertising  mediums,  has  merit,  I  l)e- 
lieve,  because  news^xipers,  magazines  and  radio  sta¬ 
tions  have  the  power  that  is  essential  to  jxjlice  this 
situation.  The  third  suggestion,  control  by  legislation, 
should  only  be  considered  as  a  last  resort.  I  submitted 
these  various  thoughts  to  the  iniblisher  of  a  leading 
newspaper  about  six  months  ago  and  he  said,  “Why 
don’t  you  call  your  shots?  Why  don't  you  tell  us  what 
constitutes  improper  copy?”  No  sooner  said  than  done. 
The  following  week  I  was  on  the  train  to  Cleveland. 
Various  merchants,  manufacturers  and  publishers,  I 
among  them,  had  lieen  asked  by  the  .Affiliated  Better 
Business  Bureaus  to  assemble  and  do  the  very  thing 
that  my  friend,  the  publisher,  had  suggested,  namely — 
to  draw  up  a  code  for  advertising. 

After  several  months  of  effort,  the  code  was  com¬ 
pleted.  Some  of  the  men  who  served  on  the  Committee 
were : — Flint  Grinnell,  chairman  of  the  Committee, 
manager  of  the  Chicago  Better  Business  Bureau;  B.  H. 
Nanim,  vice-chairman;  Gilbert  Hodges,  president,  Ad¬ 
vertising  Federation  of  America;  Bernard  Lichtenberg, 
chairman,  .Association  of  National  .Advertisers;  John 
Benson,  president,  .American  .Association  of  .Advertising 
.Agencies;  Joseph  .Appel,  vice-president,  John  Wana- 
maker.  New  A’^ork ;  Lew  Hahn,  head  of  the  Hahn 
Deiwrtment  Stores ;  W.  T.  Grant,  head  of  the  W.  T. 
Grant  Stores;  .Samuel  Weissenburger  of  Halle  Bros. 
Co..  Cleveland ;  W.  A.  Sheaffer,  i^resident,  Sheaffer  Pen 
Company;  H.  Gruen,  president,  Gruen  Watch  Com¬ 
pany  ;  D.  C.  Keller,  president,  Dow  Drug  Company,  and 
many  others. 
on  page  341) 
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Expansion — Wise  or  Otherwise 

By  WILLIAM  STRAUS 

*Retail  Counsellor,  Geo.  D.  Fish  &  Co.,  C.  P.  A. 

Netv  York,  N.  Y. 


THK  other  day  the  Manager  of  the  Controllers’ 
Congress  handed  me  a  i)aper  containing  several 
(luestions  of  vital  imix)rtance  to  the  present  day 
retailer.  He  asked  me  at  that  time  whether  I  cared 
to  answer  them.  The  queries  asked  open  up  a  large 
field  for  discussion  and  the  solution  of  them  may  prove 
of  aid  in  the  future  of  retailing. 

The  first  question  was : 

If  hen  can  a  store  expand  with  due  regard 
to  financial  stability?  ff  hen  does  growth  become 
over  exjmnsive? 

The  balance  sheet  of  every  department  store  contains 
two  types  of  assets,  namely, 

(1)  Capital  (or  FLved)  Assets — Those  assets 
used  in  the  o^ieration  of  the  business, 
but  not  changing  constantly  w’ith  the  daily 
routine  required  for  the  business’  oper¬ 
ations.  These  assets  include  buildings, 
plant,  fixtures. 

(2)  Current  Assets — The  assets  lieing  em¬ 
ployed  in  the  daily  routine  of  the  busi¬ 
ness,  consisting  of  cash,  accounts  re¬ 
ceivable  and  inventory. 

Of  all  the  items  in  the  balance  sheet  Cash  is  the 
only  one  which  can  l)e  employed  for, 

(a)  The  payment  of  all  current  obligations. 

(b)  The  payment  of  dividends.  (It  may  be 
argued  that  some  dividends  are  paid  in 
stock ;  even  under  such  conditions,  the 
investment  attractiveness  is  only  in  the 
ultimate  cash  return.) 

(c)  The  payment  of  fixed  assets  for  expan¬ 
sion.  (Of  course  mortgage  monies  reduce 
the  burden  on  the  cash  drawer,  but  never¬ 
theless  some  of  the  corporation’s  cash 
must  l)e  employed  in  fixed  asset  expan¬ 
sion.) 

The  answer  to  the  above  propounded  question  treats 
primarily  with  the  cash  account,  as  it  is  affected  in 
the  fixed  asset  expansion  program.  Before,  however, 
cash  can  be  utilized  for  such  a  purpose,  it  must  be 
sufficient  to  provide  for  the  uses  stated  in  (a)  and 
(b).  Being  of  a  sufficient  amount  for  those  functions, 
we  can  then  consider  a  probable  employment  of  any 
excess  for  (c). 

^Formerly  Controller,  Gimbcl  Brothers.  New  York,  and 
General  Statistician.  Spencer  B.  Koch  &  Co.,  Members 
of  Xew  York  Stock  Exchange. 

(Continued 


But  how  much  can  we  spend  with  safety?  In  order 
to  open  up  the  field  of  discussion  I  mentioned  in  the 
opening  paragraph,  I’ll  say  that  working  capital  (the 
excess  of  current  assets  over  current  liabilities)  should 
l)e  at  least  five  times  the  yearly  dividend  requirements, 
(in  no  case  less  than  7  i)er  cent  on  actual  investment) 
and  no  expansion  program  should  permit  a  violation 
of  this  ratio.  I  take  this  ratio  from  a  set  of  figures 
of  a  corporation,  the  expansion  policy  of  which  I  be¬ 
lieve  sound  and  which  has  never  violated  a  ratio  of 
at  least  $5.00  of  working  capital  for  each  $1.00  of 
dividend  requirement.  Incidentally,  this  corporation 
has  expanded  without  resorting  to  additional  stock, 
l)ond,  or  mortgage  flotations. 

Smaller  Store  Budgets 

In  the  case  of  the  smaller  stores,  however,  where 
bank  borrowing  capacity  is  limited,  it  may  be  well 
to  l)e  more  sjiecific  in  budgeting  for  expansion.  I  main¬ 
tain  that  each  item  of  balance  sheet  assets,  contains 
some  permanent  investment  of  the  corporation’s  entire 
capital ;  for  example,  a  jiermanent  investment  is  con¬ 
stantly  employed  in  current  assets — Cash,  Accounts 
Receivable  and  Inventory — the  same  as  Plant,  Build¬ 
ing,  and  Fixtures.  Now',  let  us  analyze  the  current 
assets ; — 

1 —  Cash — The  need  of  this  account  for  the  safe 
operation  of  the  business,  is  probably  the  easiest  of 
all  the  assets  to  determine.  Its  minimum  being  de¬ 
termined,  the  ratio  of  such  minimum  to  the  invested 
capital  is  then  established,  i.  e.,  if  $50,000  is  the 
minimum  cash  requirement,  and  the  invested  capital  is 
$250,000,  the  minimum  percent  of  investment  in  cash 
is  20  per  cent. 

2 —  Accounts  Receivable — This  asset  contains  three 
elements : — 

(1)  Cost  of  goods  sold — the  inventory  de¬ 
pletion  for  its  creation. 

(2)  Expense — the  actual  cash  depletion  from 
cash  account  for  expenses,  in  connection 
with  the  charge  sale  from  which  the 
account  receivable  was  created. 

(3)  Net  profit — the  difference  betw'een  sell¬ 
ing  price  of  the  goods  creating  the 
accounts  receivable  and  the  total  of  ( 1 ) 
and  (2)  directly  alx)ve. 

To  determine  the  permanent  investment  required 
for  accounts  receivable,  (inasmuch  as  all  expense,  ex¬ 
on  page  350) 
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Convention 


The  Summer  Conference  of  the  Sales  Promotion  Division 
and  the  7th  Annual  Convention  of  the  Merchandise 
Managers'  Division  will  be  held  jointly  at  the  Hotel 
Commodore,  New  York  City,  June  21st  and  22nd. 

'^HERE  has  never  been  a  time  in  the  history  of  retailing  when  there  were 
so  many  vital  problems  to  be  solved  jointly  by  these  two  important 
divisions. 

pRtXjRAM  plans  are  now  being  made  to  include  only  constructive,  prac¬ 
tical  and  factual  subjects.  This  convention  will  have  a  single  purpose — 
to  show,  "How  to  get  profitable  volume  through  the  promotion  of  higher 
quality  merchandise.”  Some  of  the  following  problems  will  be  thoroughly 
discussed — 

How  the  Average  Sales  Check  can  be  Raised  .... 

How  the  General  Quality  Movement  can  be  Put  Into  Effect  .... 

How  Costly  Errors  and  Wastes  can  be  Eliminated  .... 

What  Promotional  Ideas  have  Proved  Profitable  Volume-Builders  .  .  .  . 
How  Consumer  Confidence  can  be  Increased  ...  . 


The  Program  Committees  of  both  Divisions  will  appreciate  having  your 
ideas  for  subjects. 


JUNE 
21st  and  22nd 


NOTE:  The  Joint  Convention  is  timed  simultaneously  with  the 
Convention  of  the  Advertising  Federation  of  America,  so  that 
delegates  can  also  attend  its  General  Sessions. 
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Concurrent  Conventions 


JUNE  13,14,15,16 
HOTEL  WILLIAM  PENN 
PITTSBURGH,  PA. 

TA  EDUCING  Operating  expenses  and  increasing  the  average  salescheck  will 
be  the  two  chief  questions  to  be  considered  at  these  Conventions. 

"'^wo  heads  are  better  than  one” — and  the  executives  gathered  at  these 
Conferences  will  be  able  to  solve  the  knotty  problems  of  today  better 
than  can  anyone  working  alone.  Some  of  the  topics  to  be  analyzed  are — 

How  Can  Operating  Expjenses  Be  Further  Reduced  .  .  . 

What  Are  the  Best  Plans  for  Boosting  the  Average  Sale  .  .  . 

What  Effective  Methods  Can  Be  Used  to  Promote  Better  Selling  .  .  . 
How  Can  Increased  Transportation  Costs  Best  Be  Met  .  .  . 

How  Can  Delivery  Expense  Be  Controlled  .  .  . 

One  day  will  be  devoted  to  an  open  forum  on  the  problems  of  the  smaller 
volume  store. 


t 

CONTROLLERS’ 

CONGRESS 

t 


STORE 

MANAGERS’ 

DIVISION 

PERSONNEL 

GROUP 

• 

TRAFFIC 

GROUP 

t 


NOTE:  These  Concurrent  Conventions  supersede  the  previously 
announced  Controllers’  Convention  in  May  and  that  of  the  Joint 
Management  Groups  in  September. 


RETAIL 

DELIVERY 

ASSOCIATION 
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A  Reliahte  Guide  for  Every  Store  Executive  interested  in 

the  Expense  Problem 

AVAMLABLE  MAY  20 

Sead  yoar  order  now  so  yon  will  reeeive  report  imniediately  upon  Its  release 

REPORT  ON  OPERATING  EXPENSES— 1931 

Prepared  by  the  Bureau  of  Business  Research  of  Harvard  University  for  the  National  Retail  Dry 
Goods  Association  by  whom  it  is  Authorized,  Sponsored  and  Financed 

In  checking  your  own  operating  figures,  these  vital  statistics  are  indispensable 

▲  First — To  gauge  the  gross  margin 

▲  Second — To  gauge  expense  by  the  natural  divisions 

▲  Third — To  gauge  net  profit 

The  report  is  based  on  a  thorough  study  of  the  operating  expenses  of  about  600 
department  and  specialty  stores  located  in  various  parts  of  the  country.  It  gives 
analyses  of  operating  expenses  according  to  volume  of  sales,  rate  of  stock  turn, 
percentage  of  markdown  and  net  profit. 

^asis  of  distribution  of  1(gports 

One  copy  wiU  be  mailed  free  to  each  member  store  in  the  N.  R.  D.  G.  A.,  addressed  to 
the  member  of  record. 

Additional  copies  to  a  member  of  N.  R.  D.  G.  A.  ( for  copies  in  excess  of  the  one  sent  free 

by  the  Association)  . $1.00  each 

Copies  to  non-members . .  3.00  each 

There  wiU  be  the  foUowing  discounts  on  quantity — 

Less  than  10  copies  . Net 

10  to  100  copies . 25% 

100  copies  or  more  . 40% 


This  Is  Your  Order  Blank 

Return  to  Channing  E.  Sweitzer,  Managing  Director,  N.  R.  D.  G.  A., 
225  West  34th  Street,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

MR.  CHANNING  E.  SWEITZER,  Managing  Director, 

N.  R.  D.  G.  A.,  225  West  34th  Street,  New  York  City. 

Please  fill  my  order  (as  checked)  for  “Harvard  Report  on  Operating  Expenses — 1931” 

□  Member  of  N.  R.  D.  G.  A.  or  Associate  Group  . $1.00  each 

□  I  am  not  a  member  .  3.00  each 

□  I  wish  to  take  advantage  of  your  quantity  discount. 

□  Please  send  me  .  Copies. 

I  am  attaching  check. 


City  (and  State) 
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THE  WAY  WITH  PEOPLE 


Elimination  of  Waste 

Through  Intelligent  Coordination  of  the  Employment 
and  Training  Departments 
By  LOUISE  BERNARD 

Consultant  in  Personnel  Administration,  Research  Bureau  for  Retail  Training,  University  of  Pittsburgh 
Address  delk’ered  at  the  Twenty-first  Annual  Convention,  February  2,  1932 


IF  the  duties  of  training  and  employment  were  always 
carried  out  by  the  same  ijerson,  there  would  l)e  no 
need  for  a  paper  on  the  subject  of  coordinating 
the  two.  The  rapid  growth  of  department  stores  has 
increased  the  need  for  sjjecialization  of  employment 
and  training  departments.  Consequently,  these  jobs  are 
usually  done  by  two  people,  each  with  a  full  schedule, 
in  a  situation  in  which  it  is  easy  to  forget  or  avoid 
tlie  other. 

Where  Coordination  Is  Lacking 

Let  us  trace  some  of  the  evidences  of  this  lack  of 
coordination  found  in  stores.  There  is  the  small  train¬ 
ing  department  which  has  planned  a  program  of  de¬ 
partment  meetings  with  buyers  who  are  anxious  to  learn 
the  “one  best  way”.  The  plan  is  approved  by  the 
executives  of  the  store,  and  the  program  of  meetings 
commences — only  to  be  interrupted  by  a  daily  call  from 
the  employment  office,  “There  are  three  new  people 
up  here  waiting  for  system  training”.  Hence,  this  train¬ 
ing  de])artment  finds  itself  compelled  to  teach  system 
every  day.  and  at  the  end  of  six  m«)nths,  when  the 
store  executives  ask  about  the  progress  of  the  depart¬ 
ment  training  plan,  they  find  it  has  been  sacrificed  to 
teaching  system  to  an  astonishingly  small  number  of 
salespeople. 

On  the  other  hand,  there  is  the  empsloyment  depart¬ 
ment  that  is  occasionally  blamed  and  brought  to  task 
for  “not  getting  those  peojde  down  here  in  less  than 
an  hour  and  a  half”.  In  this  store  the  training  periods 
are  too  long,  and  the  training  department  causes  delay 
by  holding  the  people  after  they  have  left  the  employ¬ 
ment  dejiartment.  Such  a  situation  is  particularly  un¬ 
pleasant  when  the  two  departments  are  located  on 
different  floors,  for  one  can’t  see  whether  or  not 
“they've  been  gone  five  minutes”. 

A  training  director  wondered  why  new  salespeople 
were  so  reluctant  about  coming  to  the  training  depart¬ 
ment.  She  was  quite  indignant  when  she  discovered 
that  the  manner  in  which  the  employment  manager 
directed  them  was  something  like  “Now,  you’ll  have 
to  go  to  the  training  dejiartment!”  as  if  it  were  a 
matter  of  discipline.  She  asked  the  employment  mana¬ 
ger  to  put  it  a  little  differently  in  the  future. 

One  store  that  has  very  high  standards  of  empfloy- 
ment.  selects  only  those  apjplicants  with  the  right  edu¬ 


cational  background,  pjersonal  ap)pearance,  and  person¬ 
ality.  During  one  busy  period,  the  employment  mana¬ 
ger  could  not  understand  why  it  was  that  so  many  com¬ 
plaints  were  made  about  selection.  Upx)n  investigation, 
he  found  that  the  training  department  was  concentrat¬ 
ing  on  a  display  course,  allowing  the  new  salespeople 
to  go  through  with  very  little  training.  When  they 
landed  in  their  depxirtments  they  were  without  the  tools 
that  training  should  have  given  them.  Consetpuently, 
they  were  considered  “dumb”  by  the  department  mana¬ 
gers,  who  in  turn  blamed  the  employment  office. 

Then,  there  is  the  training  department  whose  dis¬ 
couraging  job  it  is  to  receive  quite  hopjeless  material 
from  the  employment  office — ^p)eople  who  have  been 
selected  for  every  other  reason,  it  would  seem,  than  for 
having  the  necessary  qualifications  from  which  to  build 
a  good  salespjerson.  Perhaps  members  of  the  firm  sent 
them  over,  or  the  corner  px)liceman  who  conveniently 
tears  up  parking  tickets,  or  it  might  be  that  the  em¬ 
ployment  manager  p^refers  blondes.  Have  you  ever 
walked  through  a  store  and  noticed  a  large  sprinkling 
of  red-heads,  blondes,  or  brunettes?  It  is  still  possible 
that  the  color  of  hair  makes  as  good  a  criterion  as 
any  other  in  selecting  salespeople,  but  the  training  di¬ 
rector,  whose  job  it  is  to  work  with  what  is  in  the 
head,  doesn’t  always  find  it  so. 

A  hide-bound,  inflexible,  long-term  training  program 
that  does  not  take  into  consideration  the  accidental 
peaks  of  business,  which  (thank  fortune)  do  occur 
even  with  the  most  carefully  laid  pflans,  causes  lack  of 
coordination  when  the  training  director  is  in  a  position 
to  insist  that  people  be  released  from  their  depjartments 
— business  or  no  business.  Immediately  the  employment 
manager  becomes  concerned  with  the  f)ay  roll  increase 
necessarily  resulting  from  having  to  use  extra  pDeople 
to  fill  the  vacancies  caused  by  training  p)eriods. 

Records  Useful  For  Both  Departments 

The  production  records  or  pjersonal  record  card  file 
gives  a  clear  picture  of  whether  or  not  cooperation 
and  coordination  exists  between  the  two  depjartments. 
These  records  are  usually  kept  in  the  employment  office. 
Sometimes  the  employment  manager  Imilds  a  fence 
around  the  production  records.  In  such  instances,  the 
training  department  is  cut  off  from  a  very  important 
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means  of  follow-up  or  measurement  of  training  given 
to  each  salesperson.  Some  training  directors  do  not 
care  to  become  involved  with  figures,  or  have  never 
understood  how  useful  they  are,  and  therefore  do  not 
use  the  production  records. 

It  may  be  that  the  employment  and  training  depart¬ 
ments  try  to  cooperate  (in  spite  of  the  fact  that  they 
are  not  coordinated),  but  in  this  event  it  is  frequently 
the  tendency  of  the  training  department  to  rush  incom¬ 
petent  people  through  training  and  onto  the  job,  in 
order  to  avoid  any  seeming  criticism  of  the  employment 
department.  The  employment  people  may  let  good 
people  go,  knowing  that  the  only  reason  for  their  fail¬ 
ure  is  insufficient  training,  rather  than  saying,  “Here, 

I  believe  this  person  is  good  stuff.  How  about  putting 
her  in  your  new  salesmanship  class  to  see  what  more 
you  can  do  with  her?”  If  the  two  departments  are 
rivals,  the  training  people  sometimes  turn  back  really 
efficient  people,  just  to  discredit  the  employment  office. 

These  cases,  and  many  more  that  undoubtedly  have 
occurred  to  you,  are  concrete  evidences  of  the  lack  of 
coordination.  If  each  case  were  analyzed  further,  we 
should  see  where  this  lack  could  be  translated  into 
terms  that  would  mean  waste  in  any  organization — 
waste  of  time,  effort,  and  expense. 

Such  waste  of  time,  effort,  and  expense  can  be  elim¬ 
inated  through  proper  coordination  of  the  employment 
and  training  departments.  Certain  attitudes  of  mind 
greatly  contribute  to  this  elimination.  When  the  heads 
of  both  departments  acquire  the  same  point  of  view; 
have  the  same  aims,  and  see  that  their  purpose  is  to 
obtain  the  best  person  for  the  job  and  make  him  pro¬ 
ductive  in  as  short  a  time  as  possible;  then  the  first 
step  toward  elimination  of  waste  through  intelligent 
coordination  of  the  employment  and  training  depart¬ 
ment  will  l)e  accomplished.  Often  the  trouble  is  that 
they  don’t  like  each  other. 

Sometimes  a  key  executive  can  persuade  both  heads 
to  adopt  this  point  of  view.  In  some  stores  this  under¬ 
standing  grows  over  a  period  of  years,  and  both  see 
the  jjarallel  need  of  their  dejxirtments  in  relation  to 
each  other. 

I  can  think  of  a  number  of  situations  where  coordina¬ 
tion  resulted  when  the  employment  person  was  made 
training  director,  when  the  training  director  was  made 
employment  manager,  and  when  the  personnel  director 
had  been  either  employment  manager  or  training  direc¬ 
tor. 

Steps  in  Coordination 

If  acquiring  the  right  point  of  view  is  the  first  step, 
then  the  second  and  most  important  step  is  action. 
There  are  very  definite  things  both  departments  can  do 
to  bring  about  the  elimination  of  waste  through  coor¬ 
dination. 

There  isn’t  anything  like  “getting  together”  in  the 
true  sense  of  the  word  to  bring  alx)ut  closer  under¬ 
standing  and  cooperation.  Many  stores  have  realized 
the  necessity  for  changing  the  physical  location  of  em¬ 
ployment  and  training  departments,  and  have  moved 
them  close  together,  so  as  to  be  on  a  working  level. 
By  such  an  adjustment,  distance  is  eliminated ;  time  is 
saved ;  and  a  fuller  understanding  of  the  working  func¬ 
tions  of  both  departments  is  the  result. 

The  employment  department,  in  most  stores,  has 
been  in  existence  longer  than  the  training  department, 

(Continued 


so  let  us  first  consider  what  factors  employment  man¬ 
agement  has  contributed  to  intelligent  coordination. 

First  of  all,  they  have  liecome  “training  minded.” 
If  at  one  time  they  questioned  the  existence  of  a 
department  which  did  not  appear  on  the  personnel 
budget  sheet  in  either  black  or  red  letters,  and  if  at 
first  they  were  inclined  to  consider  the  training  staff  as 
an  expense  factor,  now  they  recognize  the  fact  that  a 
good  job  of  sehetion  depends  on  training  for  its  com¬ 
pletion.  The  other  day  I  was  talking  to  an  employment 
manager  in  a  store  in  which  the  training  department 
has  been  greatly  reduced.  She  mentioned  that  the  fol¬ 
low-up  on  salespeople’s  production  was  considerably 
weakened  by  the  fact  that  the  complete  picture,  for¬ 
merly  obtained  from  training  representatives  on  each 
floor,  was  now  gone.  When  a  salesperson  is  low  in 
sales  volume,  suggestions  for  improvement  may  be 
given  to  her,  but  there  is  no  way  of  finding  out  whether 
she  has  used  the  suggestions  until  she  has  failed  and 
has  to  he  fired. 

Employment  managers  have  made  their  records  ac¬ 
cessible,  Ijecause  they  realize  that  these  records  are 
much  more  valuable  when  the  training  department 
makes  continual  use  of  them.  Incidentally,  in  many 
cases  they  have  trained  the  training  departments  by 
explaining  the  significance  of  department  figures,  sales 
volume,  and  selling  cost  to  training. 

System  Training 

Problems  which  arise  from  system  training  offer 
more  frequent  opjxjrtunity  for  c<x)rdination  l^tween 
emj)loyment  and  training  than  i)erhaps  any  other  activ¬ 
ity  that  concerns  them  both.  Questions  that  constantly 
arise  are:  how  often  to  start  new  people  in  system 
classes  during  the  week ;  how  many  new  and  how  many 
reinstated  people  should  be  included  in  a  class ;  should 
the  training  be  in  the  morning  or  afternoon ;  and  how 
much  time  is  available  for  system  training? 

At  first,  some  employment  managers  felt  that  system 
training  was  the  whole  work  of  the  training  depart¬ 
ment,  and  consequently  they  saw  no  reason  why  begin¬ 
ners  shouldn’t  lie  taught  at  least  once,  and  sometimes 
twice  a  day.  Now  what  has  hapj^ened?  In  most  stores 
the  employment  manager  definitely  plans  to  coordinate 
induction  days  with  the  training  department,  and  there¬ 
by  has  cut  down  the  numlier  of  system  classes  started 
in  one  week.  A  large  New  York  store  brings  new 
people  in  once  a  week — on  Monday.  Other  stores  limit 
induction  days  to  two  or  three  times  a  week,  depend¬ 
ing  upon  the  season  of  the  year. 

An  extreme  instance  of  waste  occurred  in  one  store, 
where  the  employment  office  sent  every  likely  applicant 
(without  employing  them)  to  the  training  department 
for  system  training,  with  the  thought  in  mind  that  they 
might  be  needed  some  time  in  the  future.  As  a  result 
of  this  policy,  some  600  jieople  were  trained  in  system 
throughout  the  year  without  ever  being  employed,  or 
even  used  by  the  store.  Needless  to  say.  the  time  usu¬ 
ally  devoted  to  carrying  out  regular  training  duties  by 
this  training  dejxirtment  was  somewhat  limited,  and 
you  will  be  glad  to  know  that  this  extravagance  has 
l)een  eliminated. 

Time  and  exj-^nse  is  often  saved  when  the  employ¬ 
ment  manager  requests  training  people  to  examine  new 
groups  of  employees  with  the  idea  of  sifting  out  any 
undesirable  material.  In  one  store,  the  system  teacher 
on  page  380) 
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"Cash  and  Carry”  For  Downstairs  Stores 

By  ROBERT  LIST 

Serz’ice  Superhitcndcnt.  Doiviistairs  Store,  If'illiam  Filenc’s  Sons  Company,  Boston,  Mass. 


IX  discussing  “Cash  and  Carry  for  the  Downstairs 
Store,”  I  am  going  to  try  and  keep  away  from  too 
many  statistics.  I  assume  you  are  interested  in  the 
subject,  or  you  would  not  be  here  at  all.  I  also  assume 
you  are  quite  familiar  with  your  various  ttjterating 
costs  and,  if  you  Itelong  to  one  of  the  groups  which 
exchange  figures,  you  also  have  a  pretty  good  idea  of 
what  it  is  costing  some  of  the  other  people  in  this 
business  to  run  their  stores,  particularly  downstairs 
stores.  I  am  glad  to  have  the 
opportunity  to  talk  at  all  on 
downstairs  stores,  l)ecause  in 
most  places  they  are  just 
supposed  to  exist  and  are 
mentioned — if  at  all — in  a 
sort  of  aside,  with  rather  a 
shamed  expression. 

.And  what  a  mistake  that 
is!  Your  downstairs  store 
can  be  made  a  real  help  to 
your  business  and  should  be 
so,  instead  of  a  dumping 
ground  for  discarded  upstairs 
merchandise — or  what  is  still 
worse  —  for  discarded  up¬ 
stairs  personnel. 

Let  us  assume  that  your 
downstairs  store  is  diflFerent 
— that  your  merchandise  is 
good  and  your  personnel 
efficient.  What  more  is  wanted?  Plenty  of  things;  but 
princijally  business  at  a  cost  which  will  enable  you  to 
make  a  decent  profit — if  there  ever  was  such  a  thing. 
If  you.  who  have  charge  accounts,  free  deliveries  and 
elevator  service  in  your  basements,  think  you  need  that 
type  of  store  to  maintain  or  increase  your  volume,  then 
nothing  I  say  will  convince  you  to  the  contrary.  But 
are  you  sure  you  have  counted  the  cost  and  weighed  it 
against  the  result?  Let’s  hope  so! 

The  Delivery  Problem 

Let  us  start  wu’th  the  delivery  problem — a.  very  im¬ 
portant  item  in  the  life  of  the  store  from  the  stand¬ 
point  of  cost.  My  time  was  such  that  I  could  not  get 
any  figures  from  other  downstairs  stores  which  would 
be  comparable,  but  I  did  compare  Delivery  E.xpiense  in 
one  downstairs  store  with  that  in  an  upstairs  store  and 
with,  I  think,  rather  startling  results.  For  a  twelve 
months  p')eriod,  the  total  transactions  handled  in  the 
upistairs  unit  were  5.290.287,  and  for  the  same  p)eri(Kl 


the  downstairs  store  handled  7,191.907.  The  Down¬ 
stairs  store  was  Cash  and  Carry ;  the  Upstairs  was  the 
usual  credit  and  free  delivery’  typ)e  of  store. 

The  sent  transactions  in  the  Upstairs  unit  were  25 
p)er  cent  of  the  total  or  1.335.850.  Downstairs  the  per¬ 
centage  was  just  under  2  per  cent  of  the  total,  or 
133.020.  which  in  itself  was  rather  remarkable,  don’t 
you  think?  The  delivery  cost  to  the  upstairs  store  for 
this  was  $160,270.  I  used  the  actual  cost  per  package, 
which  was  12  cents.  In  your 
store,  you  probably  have  your 
own  cost,  which  may  be 
more  or  less.  Now,  let’s  see 
what  happened  downstairs. 
The  delivery  cost  for  the 
twelve  months  was  $15,962, 
of  which  all  but  $2,660  was 
[laid  by  customers.  By  charg¬ 
ing  customers  ten  cents  for 
each  sent  pxickage.  the  down¬ 
stairs  store  was  able  to  turn 
over  t(i  the  Delivery  Depart¬ 
ment  the  sum  of  $13,302, 
leaving  the  Xet  Cost  of 
$2,660  just  referred  to. 

The  low  cost  in  itself  is,  I 
think,  a  pretty  good  reason 
for  charging  for  delivery. 
But  the  difference  in  p)er- 
centage  of  delivered  pack¬ 
ages  to  total  transactions,  is  not  less  remarkable.  You 
all  know  that  you  can  get  into  more  trouble  with  cus¬ 
tomers  about  merchandise  which  is  sent  than  with  mer¬ 
chandise  which  is  carried  away  by  the  customer.  The 
sends  have  to  go  through  so  many  more  hands  that  the 
chances  of  error  are  ever  so  much  greater  than  in 
transactions  where  the  customer  takes  away  the  goods. 
Then,  do  you  not  think  any  system  which  minimizes 
errors  should  be  encouraged?  For  usually  errors  in 
shipping  mean  the  possibility  of  building  dissatisfied 
customers  and  that  tends  to  beget  ill-will  instead  of 
good-w’ill. 

No,  you  cannot  measure  that  in  dollars,  but  we  will 
all  go  to  the  extreme  to  avoid  it.  and  usually  that  entails 
money.  .And  how  many  of  us  know  what  it  costs  us 
to  recondition  merchandise  which  goes  to  customers 
through  deliveries  and  is  later  returned  by  them  ? 
Do  I  have  to  px)int  out  to  you  that  these  things  should 
be  materially  less  in  a  Cash  and  Carry  store,  with  only 
al.out  2  p)er  cent  of  all  its  transactions  delivered  than 


This  interesting  address  of  Mr.  List’s. 

before  the  Store  Managers’  Session  at 
the  February  Convention,  is  particularly 
p)ertinent  to  member  stores  at  the  p)resent 
time,  as  evidenced  by  the  growing  practice 
of  retail  concerns  in  p)romoting  sales  on  a 
“self-service  basis”  in  their  downstairs 
stores.  These  spoecial  p)romotional  events 
are  not  only  producing  increased  volume, 
because  of  lower  prices  offered,  but  are 
help>ful  in  pnilling  down  operating  ex- 
p)enses,  through  the  temporary  elimination 
of  credit  and  delivery  service. — G.  L. 
Plant,  General  Manager,  Store  Managers’ 
Diz'ision. 
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in  a  store  with  free  delivery  with  about  25  per  cent  of 
its  transactions  delivered?  Going  I)ack  a  little  over 
what  I  have  just  told  you,  just  considering  the  Carry 
part  of  it,  for  twelve  months,  the  cost  was  $2,660,  while 
free  delivery  cost  $160,000.  Remember  that  for  a  while. 

Credit  and  Billing  Expense 

And  now  we  will  go  into  another  item  of  expense 
that  could  hardly  he  classed  as  trifling — the  Credit  and 
Accounts  Receivable  Ex])ense.  As  nearly  as  I  can  as¬ 
certain,  in  a  store  extending  credit,  the  salary  cost  for 
these  items  averages  three  and  one-half  cents  per  item 
charged.  In  a  store  doing  $10,000,000,  let  us  assume 
that  50  per  cent,  or  $5,000,000,  of  their  business  is 
charge  business.  Not  too  far  out  of  the  way,  is  it? 
Breaking  down  this  amount  into  transactions,  wouldn’t 
it  be  fair  to  say  that  in  a  downstairs  store  the  unit  sale 
would  he  $2.5Cf — thus  giving  us  2,000,000  charge  items  ? 
We  must  multiply  this  number  of  transactions  by  three 
and  a  half  cents,  giving  us  $70,000. 

Now  don’t  get  tired  piling  up  costs  to  conduct  your 
kind  of  store;  but  just  figure  your  Bad  Debts  at  one- 
third  of  one  per  cent  of  the  total  charge  sales  and,  by 
continuing  this  very  simple  mathematical  process,  you 
will  get  the  sum  of  $16,000.  We’re  growing  up  ])retty 
quickly,  aren’t  we,  in  the  matter  of  spending  money  to 
get  something  for  merchandise  already  sold !  And  don’t 
forget  that  the  customers  have  your  merchandise,  and 
sometimes  have  had  it  for  a  long,  long  time.  Well,  so 
far  we  have  $86,000  which  we  had  to  pay  to  employees 
and  perhaps  to  collection  agencies,  not  to  sjieak  of  the 
supply  cost,  which  is  pretty  large,  although  I  have  been 
unable  to  dig  it  up,  nor  the  postal  charges,  which  I  do 
not  know,  but  by  a  conservative  estimate  would  add  at 
least  $30,000.  Without  a  lot  of  other  things,  we  have 
still  piled  up  $116,000. 

You  w'ill  rememl)er,  I  have  been  talking  of  any  store 
doing  $10,000,000,  so  that  this  figures  over  1  per  cent 
for  the  Credit  picture  alone.  Continuing  with  this  pic¬ 
ture,  isn’t  it  fairly  certain  to  surmise  that  if  this  store 
were  a  downstairs  store  giving  credit  and  free  deliv¬ 
eries,  the  percentage  of  sends  to  total  transactions  would 
run  about  25  per  cent.  If  that  is  about  right,  we  would 
have — using  the  same  $2.50  unit  sale — 4,000,000  total 
transactions,  of  which  25  per  cent,  or  1,000,000,  were 
sends.  Using  the  twelve  cents  which  I  gave  you,  this 
mounts  up  to  $120,000.  Not  so  much — but  added  to 
the  cost  for  extending  credit,  we  see  they  come  to  more 
than  2  per  cent,  really  more  than  2.3  per  cent  to  sales. 

Contrast  this  with  your  Cash  and  Carry  store  of  the 
same  size,  and  what  have  you?  Just  $2,000.  Think  it 
over.  As  I  said  before,  I  do  not  expect  you  to  change 
over  your  methods  of  doing  business,  because  of  any¬ 
thing  I  might  say,  but  isn’t  it  worth  thinking  about? 

Self-Service  Factor 

Does  not  a  Cash  and  Carry  system  connote  a  less 
expensive  system  right  along  the  line?  For  instance, 
should  there  not  be  a  considerable  saving  in  fixture 
expense?  Do  we  need  in  that  type  of  store,  or  are  we 
expected  to  have,  the  more  or  less  ultra  surroundings 
that  create  the  rarefied  atmosphere  common  to  the 
store  extending  credit,  and  the  various  refinements  of 
service  that  go  with  it? 

Doesn’t  Cash  and  Carry  lend  itself  more  toward  the 


self  service  idea?  No  one  can  doubt  that  the  Cash  and  | 
Carry  store  simplifies  to  a  great  extent  your  selling  and  y 

cashiering  systems.  Let  us  keep  on  picturing  this  I 

$10,(XX),(XX)  store,  with  4,000,000  transactions.  Stop  n 

and  consider  the  results  if  only  two  [)er  cent  of  these  | 

had  to  be  written  up,  this  being  the  {percentage  of  sends  p 

to  total  transactions,  ascertained  from  actual  figures.  | 

Would  your  service  l)e  speeded  uj)  if  your  salesjx'ople  | 

did  not  liave  to  write  about  one-half  of  their  sales  in  a  | 

book  and  get  identification  and  signatures  of  customers?  [: 

That’s  about  what  they  have  to  do  in  a  store  giving 
credit  and  free  deliveries.  I 

Now,  these  are  things  which  are  not  fanciful,  they  |: 

are  facts.  I  may  not  be  able  to  prove  them  to  your  satis-  | 

faction,  but  I  don’t  see  how  you  can  get  too  far  away  | 

from  them.  With  less  mechanics  for  a  salesjperson  to  I 

go  through  with  customers,  I  think  it  is  fair  to  say  ‘  ! 
that,  in  a  business  of  the  same  size,  the  Cash  and  Carry  I 

downstairs  store  should  be  able  to  operate  much  more 
economically  all  the  way  along  the  line.  I  know  there 
can  be  no  dispute  on  this.  And  the  difference  in  ex¬ 
pense  of  operation  must  go  somewhere.  It  doesn’t 
evaixjrate  into  thin  air.  It  usually  has  to  go  into  the 
price  of  merchandise,  doesn’t  it,  or  come  out  of  the  | 
thing  we  used  to  call  profit?  This  may  be  all  right  for 
upstairs  stores.  Rememlper,  I  am  talking  about  down¬ 
stairs  stores.  j 

Selling  Expense  | 

Now,  let  us  take  selling  wage  expense.  I  may  not  I; 

{prove  a  thing,  but  judge  for  yourself.  In  connection  I 
with  my  statement  that  Cash  and  Carry  downstairs 
stores  connotes  less  expensive  selling  operation.  I’ll 
give  you  my  own  ex{perience.  The  sales{person’s  wage 
ex{pense  has  been  just  about  the  same  for  the  last  four 
year.  It  has  run  along  at  3.6  f)er  cent,  even  a  little  less, 
and  that  is  lower  than  any  downstairs  store  I  know 
about,  having  credit  and  free  delivery.  You  can  check 
that  up  against  your  own  store  and  see  whether  or  not 
it  is  {pretty  good. 

How  is  it  done?  No  magic  alpout  it.  Certainly  you 
will  at  least  get  going  in  that  direction,  if  you  cut  out 
unnecessary  red  ta{Pe  between  customer  and  sales{person. 
S{peed  up  procedure.  S{Peed  up  production.  Most  cus¬ 
tomers  who  shop  downstairs  do  so  to  get  bargains. 
They  know  what  they  want  and  the  c{uicker  they  get 
it.  the  better  they  like  it.  Nothing  very  new  about  that. 

I  think  we  have  d<pne  a  fair  job  in  that  direction.  If 
I  am  right,  isn’t  it  fair  to  assume  that  cutting  out  red 
tape  in  system  will  speed  up  production  and  use  fewer 
sales{peo{ple  for  the  same  amount  of  business?  And  the 
way  I  like  to  figure  production  is  in  transactions  rather 
than  dollars.  They  certainly  are  better  for  purposes  of 
comparison.  Unit  sales  differ  for  many  reasons.  Trans¬ 
actions  are  transactions. 

Let  us  see  what  one  Cash  and  Carry  Downstairs 
store  shows  on  average  weekly  gross  transactions  per 
sales{person.  for  the  period  of  one  year.  I  won’t  take  just 
one  year.  I’ll  take  four  vears:  1927—418;  1928 — 390; 
1929—400;  1930— 154 ;' 1931— 477  (for  the  first  six 
months).  .\nd  that  does  not  include  a  Notions  De{)art- 
ment.  Perhaps  I  am  wrong  but  I  do  not  think  you  can 
duplicate  that  {performance  in  a  store  giving  credit  and 
free  deliveries.  At  any  rate,  I  haven’t  come  across 
any  yet.  I  have  not  seen  any  figures  from  Cash  and 
Carry  Downstairs  stores,  but  I  would  not  be  sur{prised 


(Continued  on  page  378) 
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PROMOTIMG  THE  STORE 
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Getting  Business  in  July  and  August 

The  July  and  August  Sales  Calendar 

By  FRANK  W.  SPAETH 
Manager,  Sales  Promotion  Division 


Retail  stores  generally,  depend  chiefly  upon  “price 
apjK'ul”  of  sensational  nature  to  produce  Imsiness 
during  these  two  months.  The  ina.xinuim  value  of 
many  efFective  prcjniotional  apjK'als  is  discounted  by 
some  of  these  stores.  Such  things  as  vacations ;  needs 
for  the  summer  cottage ;  week-end  journeys ;  hostess 
gifts ;  outdoor  sports ;  protection  for  summer  complex¬ 
ions;  outdoor  life,  picnicking,  hiking,  motoring,  camp¬ 
ing,  golfing,  etc. ;  hot  weather  fashions ;  summer  enter¬ 
tainment  and  many  other  appeals  are  not  utilized  nearly 
enough  for  what  their  sales  possibilities  command. 
Simply  stating  that  “this  article  is  $1.00 — worth  $2.00,” 
unmindful  of  the  above  appeals  will  prove  not  to  be 
proficient  in  arousing  maximum  buying  interest  during 
these  two  months.  When  sales  resistance  is  greater  than 
usual,  it  takes  more  than  price  appeal  to  make  adver¬ 
tising  efFective.  Promotional  ideas  centering  around 
the  activities  of  your  average  customer — what  she  is 
doing  and  plans  to  do — need  to  he  conceived.  Aggress¬ 
ive  presentations,  dynamic  layouts,  clever  copy,  convinc¬ 
ing  headlines,  and  well  planned  campaigns,  should  be 
substituted  for  wild  value  claims  and  hit  and  miss  plan¬ 
ning  methods. 

Price  is  a  very  im]x)rtant  factor,  of  course.  It 
must  not,  however,  be  entirely  depended  upon  to  pro¬ 
duce  maximum  volume.  To  illustrate,  a  few  stores  last 
year  used  a  posterized  typographical  treatment — stating 
only  the  “bold-faced”  special  item  at  an  “over-blown” 
special  price — in  many  of  their  July  and  August  ad¬ 
vertisements.  \\’hen  advertising  deteriorates  to  such  a 
state  that  it  is  no  longer  necessary  to  put  a  selling  idea 
behind  the  item,  when  descriptive  copy  is  no  longer 
needed,  then  we  can  be  assured  that  it  is  not  only  busi¬ 
ness  conditions  which  have  decreased  advertising  pro¬ 
ductivity.  In  a  special  August  ofTering  of  silk,  if  it 
is  emphasized  that  “you  will  want  these  silks  to  sew 
dresses  for  daughters  who  will  soon  return  to  school,” 
or  if  some  equally  interesting  reason  for  purchasing 
silks  is  given — then  will  advertising  l)ecome  more 
efFective. 

Xo  two  months  need  more  action  invoking  icleas  to 
contribute  something  to  making  life  more  enjoyable, 
than  do  July  and  August. 

Planning  Major  Summer  Events  v 

During  these  two  months,  separate  sales  plans  should 
be  made  for  major  events.  Each  event  must  be  con¬ 


structed  carefully — a  definite  continuity  must  be  estab¬ 
lished  and  lastly  each  part  must  be  collated  to  fit  the 
advertising  scheme  of  the  whole  store. 

Reduction  of  Stock  Sales 

You  will  still  find  a  large  number  of  stores  holding 
the  same  clearances  continuously  throughout  the  month 
of  July.  No  matter  what  items  are  advertised,  they  are 
promoted  under  a  July  Clearance  heading.  Most  stores 
have  learned  that  consumer  interest  in  clearance  sales, 
as  such,  is  short-lived.  To  sustain  interest  in  a  stock 
reduction  sale,  it  is  necessary  to  reanimate  the  event 
constantly  with  different  selling  ideas,  to  surround  the 
clearances  with  specially  planned  departmental  events  or 
market  opportunities,  to  change  the  dress  of  the  event 
with  new  appeals  and  presentations.  If  this  is  not  done, 
the  clearance  heading  becomes  a  too  well-known  land¬ 
mark  which  is  passed  but  never  seen. 

On  the  first  selling  day  after  July  4th,  many  stores 
begin  their  great  mid-summer  store-wide  clearances.'. 
In  some  cases,  these  are  exclusively  apparel  clearances. 
Other  stores  devote  the  first  half  of  July  to  the  intensive 
promotion  of  summer  and  vacation  merchandise,  con¬ 
centrating  on  clearances  in  the  second  half.  When  it 
is  realized  that  the  summer  season  and  accompanying 
warm  weather,  in  most  places,  begin  near  the  first  of 
July,  and  moreover  that  there  are  over  two  months 
l)efore  Fall  and  cooler  weather,  it  would  .seem  that 
stores  begin  their  markdown  clearance  sales  much  too 
early.  If  so,  theti  there  would  exist  sufficient  time  later 
in  July  for  these  clearance  sales. 

The  following  promotional  plan,  utilizing  the  various 
ideas  assembled  in  our  analysis  of  newspaper  advertis¬ 
ing,  can  be  adopted  in  part  or  whole  by  a  majority  of 
stores.  It  is  purposely  developed  in  detail,  so  that  a 
choice  of  ideas  may  be  presented  from  which  those 
most  suitable  for  your  store  can  be  selected. 

1.  On  July  5th  and  continued  for  10  days,  promote  a 
“Summer  Savings  Sale,”  or  “July  Savings  Sale”  or 
“July  Super  Value  Sale”  or  “Market  Opportunities” 
or  some  such  event  in  which  new  purchases  as  well  as 
special  departmental  values  can  be  featured.  For  this 
sale,  schedule  large  departmental  events  of  merchan¬ 
dise  in  high  demand  at  the  time.  A  special  value  in 
every  major  department  should  be  planned.  Use  a 
column  of  line  items  in  each  full-page  ad. 
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Fourth  of  July  Promotion 

During  the  selling  days  l)efore  the  Fourth,  stores 
should  concentrate  on  sports  apparel,  sporting  goods, 
accessories,  beach  apparel,  picnic  supplies,  luggage, 
week-end  wardrobes,  etc.  Because  of  the  great  number 
of  desirable  items  to  be  promoted,  an  advertisement  for 
one  of  these  days  should  consist  of  25  to  35  boxed  illus¬ 
trated  items,  with  an  appropriate  heading,  such  as, 
“Stock  Up  Now  for  the  Glorious  Fourth.’’  A  special 
bathing  suit  event  at  this  time  will  produce  satisfactory 
volume. 


«  Beginnins  Tuesday,  July  7th/  Ending  July  14th  » 

SEVEN  DAYS  OF  BUSY  SELUNC  -  GET  READY  FOR  SUAVAER  -  AT  REAL  SAVINGS 


Suiiinier  Apparel  Promotions 

July  being  the  first  month  for  vacations  for  the  gen¬ 
eral  public,  vacation  merchandise  should  be  promoted 
extensively.  One  store  advertised,  “Lunch  Hour  Shop¬ 
ping  made  easy  for  busy  vacationists’’ — emphasizing 
that  it  keeps  extra  clerks  on  duty  to  take  care  of  them. 
Another  store  just  after  July  fourth,  stated  that — “No 

let-down  and  no  let-up  in  M - ’s  Summer  Sports 

Shop  after  the  Fourth  of  July.”  Both  of  these  ideas  not 
only  should  l)e  adopted,  but  should  be  definite  objectives. 

A  few  stores,  last  year,  attracted  customers  to  their 
bathing  suit  department  by  holding  a  public  reception 
for  well-known  swimmers,  such  as  John  Weismuller 
and  Helen  Madison. 

On  or  about  July  8th,  many  stores  feature  a  big  sale 
of  dresses  at  a  low  price.  Every  type  of  summer  dress 
for  every  occasion  is  included. 

Near  July  15th,  a  few  stores  announce  first  reductions 
of  the  season  on  bathing  suits,  lieach  pajamas  and  coats. 
There  are,  of  course,  many  special  price  events  of 
beach  apparel  before  and  after  this  date. 

Summer  evening  gowns  are  extensively  featured. 
One  store  specialized  on  one  price  line  and  stated  in  a 
few  advertisements  that  “$29.50  is  all  you  need  to  pay 
for  your  summer  evening  gown.” 

During  the  first  part  of  August  and  up  to  August 
18th,  special  summer  dress  events  are  promoted.  \'ery 
few  advertisements  on  summer  fashions  are  scheduled 
after  that  date.  On  August  18th,  Hudson’s  advertised, 
“A  Sale  of  2350  Summer  Dresses,  $5.75.”  On  August 
10th,  one  store  advertised,  “Finish  out  the  four  summer 
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weeks  in  cool,  fresh,  late  summer  frocks  for  town,  for 
sports,  for  evening.  $10.”  " 

On  .\ugust  11th,  another  store  protnoted  summer  I 
fashions  in  an  ad.  stating.  “X’acations  are  just  begun 
for  over  a  million  New  Yorkers — and  we  are  ready  | 
with  Slimmer  clothes.”  There  is  a  real  moral  in  this  ad. 

On  -August  3rd,  advertise,  “Seven  weeks  of  summer 
ahead,  so  look  fresh  and  replenish  summer  apiiarel  at 

sjiecial  jirices.”  On  .August  2nd,  one  ad  stated,  “B - ’s 

has  everything  for  a  smart  August  vacation.” 

One  of  the  most  imjxirtant  July  departments  is  the 
housedress  and  porch  frock  department.  Schedule  a 
few  large  events  of  printed  cotton  frocks,  featuring 
phone  and  mail  orders.  A  girls’  wash  dress  event  will 
also  bring  business. 

Expansion  of  Mail  and  Telephone  Order  Business 

During  this  hot  weather  jieriod,  do  not  overlook  the 
increased  sales  which  can  lie  obtained  by  placing  em¬ 
phasis  on  mail  and  telephone  order  service.  In  all  those 
advertisements  of  merchandise  which  can  lie  ordered  by 
mail,  a  mail  order  coupon  should  be  inserted.  Key  illus¬ 
trations  to  make  ordering  more  convenient.  Run  a  ser¬ 
ies  of  weekly  one  column  ads,  featuring  telephone  order 
items.  Reproduce  a  cut  of  a  telephone  at  the  top  of  the 
ad.  One  store  started  such  a  series  with  a  large  adver¬ 
tisement  featuring  over  80  items  and  a  large  illustration 
of  a  telephone  heading  the  ad.  “Hello!  Jane  Stuart’s 
office  .  .  .  Wherever  you  are,  this  satisfactory  shopping 
service  is  just  as  near  as  yonr  telephone.  Our  number 
is  - .” 

To  encourage  downtown  shopping,  a  few  stores  fea¬ 
ture  free  parking  service. 

Promoting  New  Fall  Fashions 

New  Early  Fall  Fashions  are  generally  introduced  on 
or  about  July  19th.  The  thought  has  often  been  ad¬ 
vanced  that  this  is  much  too  early  to  promote  fall 
fashions ;  that  it  is  too  early  to  make  a  buying  im¬ 
pression  on  the  customer.  Retailers,  in  general,  have 
fallen  into  the  habit  of  rushing  the  season — thus  cur¬ 
tailing  needed  emphasis  and  distracting  attention  from 
the  jnirchase  of  summer  merchandise — and  at  the  same 
time,  making  little  headway  with  the  selling  of  fall 
apparel. 

Retailers  tell  their  customers  to  buy  new,  fall  fash¬ 
ions — the  weather  tells  them  to  buy  cool,  summer 
dresses  and,  consequently,  amid  such  conflicting  advice, 
very  little  of  either  is  sold.  Retailers  should  get  in  closer 
harmony  with  old  man  weather.  The  experiences  they 
have  had  during  the  1931  mild  summer  and  1932  cold 
spring,  should  have  been  educational  and  should  have 
proved  the  necessity  of  prolonging  buying  seasons.  The 
entire  merchandising  program  should  lie  changed. 

It  is  suggested  that  the  introduction  of  Fall  Fashions 
lie  ])ostponed  until  the  first  week  in  .August.  The  one 
exception  may  lie  the  promotion  of  Travel  Tweeds,  of 
silk,  of  sheer  woolen  or  of  mixed  fabrics — a  fashion 
of  volume  importance  only  in  late  July  and  August. 

An  August  promotional  calendar  for  Fall  Fashions 
may  carry  out  the  following  four  steps.  (See  page 
1014,  -August,  1931,  Data  Book.) 

1.  The  forecast — advanced  fashion  information  of 
dresses,  coats  and  accessories.  Play  up  one  leading  fash¬ 
ion  note  of  ^he  merchandise  in  each  department.  In 
troduce  Paris  authenticity.  For  example.  “Simultane- 

(Coutinued  on 
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Trade  Relations 

A  summary  of  the  results  which  have  been  accomplished  during  1931 
by  the  Merchandise  Managers*  Division 


Meetings  Between  Manufacturers  and  Retailers 

An  important  part  of  the  work  of  the  Merchandise 
Mangers’  Division  during  the  past  year,  has  been 
the  series  of  conferences  between  retailers  and 
manufacturers  of  the  various  divisions  of  the  store,  to 
discuss  current  problems  of  specific  lines  of  merchan¬ 
dise.  The  purpose  of  these  conferences  has  been  to 
bring  about  better  relations  between  retailers  and  manu¬ 
facturers,  and  to  plan  and  direct  studies  of  existing 
practices,  so  that  preventive  measures  may  be  taken. 
Insofar  as  possible,  complaints  and  malpractices  were 
made  subordinate  in  these  discussions. 

The  following  paragraph,  which  was  made  a  part  of 
the  agenda  of  each  meeting,  indicates  the  general  basis 
on  which  the  meetings  were  conducted: 

The  purpose  of  these  meetings  is  to  dis¬ 
cuss  constructively  the  problems  with  which 
manufacturers  and  retailers  are  faced  in  the 
merchandising  of  - .  In  the  dis¬ 

cussion,  the  FUNDAMENTAL  RELA¬ 
TIONSHIP  between  the  manufacturer  and 
retailer  should  be  emphasized,  rather  than  the 
“buyer-seller  attitude.’’  If  the  general  purpose 
of  the  meeting  and  the  mutuality  of  interests 
of  producer  and  distributor,  are  kept  in  mind 
throughout  the  discussion,  better  results  will 
be  accomplished. 

Results  of  Meetings 

The  Merchandise  Managers’  Division  has  approached 
the  problem  of  Trade  Relations  from  a  constructive  and 
creative  point  of  view — what  the  industry  should  do  to 
improve  profits,  rather  than  what  are  the  complaints  and 
malpractices  of  the  buyer  and  seller.  The  work  which 
has  been  done  during  the  past  year,  proves  without 
doubt  that  much  benefit  has  resulted  and  will  continue 
to  result,  if  “ways  and  means  of  increasing  profits  in 
the  different  industries’’  are  made  the  basis  of  dis¬ 
cussion.  Joint  attack  upon  a  cpmmon  problem  insures 
better  “trade  relations.’’ 

By  approaching  the  problems  of  the  different  indus¬ 
tries  positively  rather  than  negatively,  there  is  substan¬ 
tial  evidence  that  as  a  result  of  the  numerous  meetings 
which  were  held  during  the  past  year,  trade  relations 
were  improved,  mutual  confidence  and  understanding 
increased,  and  the  foundation  laid  for  real  progress  in 
dealing  with  trade  problems. 

A  few  typical  examples  of  the  results  of  the  meetings 
between  manufacturers  and  merchandise  managers  may 
be  given  as  follows : 

As  the  result  of  a  number  of  meetings  with  blanket 
manufacturers,  standards  of  practice  in  the  labelling  of 


wool  content  in  blankets  were  arrived  at — one  of  the 
most  forward  steps  which  has  yet  been  taken  to  improve 
conditions  in  the  blanket  industry'. 

By  cooperative  effort  with  the  toy  industry,  the  dates 
of  the  Toy  Fair  have  been  adjusted  to  a  more  practical 
season,  and,  as  a  result,  these  toy  markets  have  l)een 
given  a  great  deal  more  support  by  toy  buyers  and 
merchandise  managers. 

Real  progress  has  been  made  with  the  silk  manufac¬ 
turers  and  the  full  cooperation  of  retailers  has  been 
given  to  decreasing  the  amount  of  style  piracy. 

The  color  coordination  program  has  received  the 
approval  and  commendation  of  the  textile,  ready-to- 
wear  and  accessory  industries.  This  program  has  done 
much  to  increase  the  confidence  of  the  manufacturers 
in  the  practical  nature  of  the  efforts  of  retailers. 

Developing  Standards  of  Business  Practice 

As  the  result  of  a  numl)er  of  meetings  with  repre¬ 
sentatives  of  the  different  branches  of  the  ready-to- 
wear  industry,  a  standard  of  business  practice  was 
drawn  up,  covering  returns,  delivery  practices,  misrep¬ 
resentation,  commercial  bribery,  etc.  The  program  of 
developing  standards  of  business  practice  is  the  result 
of  the  following  resolution,  adopted  by  the  Merchan¬ 
dise  Managers’  Division  at  the  Twenty-first  Annual 
Convention  of  the  N.  R.  D.  G.  A. : 

RESOLVED,  That  the  Merchandise  Man¬ 
agers’  Division  of  the  National  Retail  Dry 
Goods  Association,  for  the  coming  year,  in¬ 
itiate  and  foster  the  adoption  of  standards  of 
business  practice  for  all  of  the  different  in¬ 
dustries  with  which  it  deals,  to  the  end  that 
every  possible  waste  be  eliminated  from  the 
buying  and  selling  of  merchandise  and  that  the 
high  standards  in  the  conduct  of  American 
business  be  maintained. 

In  addition  to  these  meetings,  representative  manu¬ 
facturers  have  been  invited  to  the  divisional  meetings 
of  the  Merchandise  Managers’  Convention,  to  present 
the  manufacturer’s  point  of  view.  As  a  result  of  these 
meetings  and  the  publicity  which  has  been  given 
through  the  trade  press,  there  is  reason  to  believe  that  a 
better  understanding  of  buyer-seller  problems  resulted. 

An  important  part  of  the  work  of  the  Merchandise 
Managers’  Division  during  the  coming  year,  will  be  a 
continuation  of  joint  meetings  with  manufacturers. 

We  have  had  a  sufficient  number  of  reactions  from 
manufacturers  to  convince  us  that  the  work  of  the  Mer¬ 
chandise  Managers’  Division  during  the  past  year  has 
been  verj'  productive  in  increasing  confidence  and  re¬ 
spect  for  the  activities  of  the  National  Retail  Dry 
Goods  Association. 
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THE  BUYER’S  JOB 


What  Are  We  Doing  About  the 
Things  We  Know? 


By  R.  C.  KRAMER 

President,  Belding  Hcmimvay  Company,  Ne^v  York,  N.  F. 

Formerly  Associate  Director,  Amos  Parrish  &  Company 

Editor’s  Note;  This  is  in  part,  an  address  delivered  before  the  Merchandise 
Managers’  Meeting  at  the  Tzventy- first  Annual  Convention  of  the  N.  R.  D.  G.  A., 
February  3,  1932.  The  general  principles  of  good  merchandising  and  buying  haive 
been  very  zvell  outlined  in  the  BuyePs  Job  series  and  most  merchandising  execu¬ 
tives  are  very  zvell  acquainted  zvith  them.  Mr.  Kramer's  address  has  been  used 
as  a  Buyer’s  Job  article,  because  it  presents  a  very  challenging  query — “IVfmt  are 
zve  doing  about  the  things  zve  knozvf” 


There  are  two  basic  factors  that  affect  our  net 
profit  showing.  One  is  expense  and  one  is  gross 
profit.  Since  we  are  addressing  merchandising  ex¬ 
ecutives  and  buyers,  we  are  going  to  discuss  expense 
very  little.  But  there  are  certain  points  in  expense  that 
require  consideration  by  merchandising  executives.  If 
we  face  the  fact  that  volume  this  spring  will  show  a 
decline  over  last  spring  and  that  we  did  not  make  any 
money  last  year,  obviously  there  has  to  be  a  readjust¬ 
ment  of  our  expense  picture.  Expenses  must  be  brought 
into  line  with  today’s  conditions.  There  is  going  to  be 
no  Moses  to  come  out  of  the  heavens  and  lead  this 
country  out  of  its  present  period  of  depression.  It  will 
emerge  when  individual  businesses  have  the  courage  to 
readjust  their  operations  to  today’s  realities  and  do  the 
most  intelligent  job  they  have  ever  done  to  make  their 
own  business  show  a  profit  under  today’s  conditions. 
When  enough  people  do  that,  we  w’ill  have  a  different 
picture  from  that  presented  during  this  last  year. 

Gross  Margin  Must  Be  Improved 

Our  one  great  hope  for  this  spring  for  a  satisfactory 
showing,  with  a  reduction  in  volume  and  limitation  to 
the  degree  to  which  expense  can  be  reduced,  will  come 
from  improvement  in  dollar  gross  margin.  We  do  not 
pay  expenses  with  $5,0(X),0CW  worth  of  volume.  We 
pay  expenses  with  so  many  hundred  thousand  dollars’ 
worth  of  dollar  gross  profit.  We  do  not  pay  expenses 
with  $1,000,000  worth  of  volume.  We  pay  expenses 
with  $350,000  worth  of  dollar  gross  profit. 


A  number  of  merchants  and  buyers  seem  to  have 
lost  sight  of  the  fact  that  expenses  are  paid  out  of 
dollars  gross  profit  and  not  out  of  so  much  volume. 
It  is  still  a  fetish  among  some  stores  to  plan  an  ar¬ 
bitrary  10  per  cent  increase  in  volume.  It  is  amazing 
to  see  some  very  intelligently  operated  stores  plan  equal 
volumes  for  this  spring  against  last  year,  although  the 
trend  last  year  may  have  shown  a  decline  in  volume  of 
20  per  cent. 

Rather  than  have  as  our  fetish  so  many  dollars’ 
worth  of  volume,  we  must  look  forward  to  devising 
ways  and  means  of  seeing  that  so  much  dollar  gross 
profit  returns  into  our  till.  Gross  profit  can  be  im¬ 
proved  in  one  of  two  w'ays — increased  markon  and 
reduced  markdowns.  The  opportunity  for  increased 
markon  in  our  business  is  limited.  There  are  individ¬ 
ual  stores  where  a  substantial  increase  in  markon  can 
be  achieved. 

The  policy  pursued  by  many  stores  of  giving  away 
goods  in  this  last  year,  in  a  desperate  effort  to  main¬ 
tain  so  much  dollar  volume,  has  no  place  in  the  1932 
picture.  We  are  in  business  to  sell  goods  at  a  profit 
and  not  to  give  away  goods.  When  you  realize  that  if 
your  department  has  a  markon  of  40  per  cent  and  you 
give  away  5  per  cent  of  your  sales  at  no  profit,  that  you 
have  reduced  your  markon  of  your  entire  department 
by  two  points.  How  easily  can  you  make  up  the  two 
points?  Let  us  have  our  promotions  this  spring.  Let 
us  have  our  markon  this  spring  a  profitable  one,  by 
elimination  of  unsound,  given-away  merchandise. 
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Analyze  Markon  by  Classification 

Another  source  of  increased  markon  is  careful  analy¬ 
sis  of  our  markon  in  individual  departments.  Rarely 
is  the  markon  in  an  entire  department  wr(ing.  Rarely 
is  the  markon  in  the  entire  operation  wrong.  The 
markon,  where  it  is  low,  is  usually  the  result  of  in¬ 
effective  markon  policies  in  one  or  two  classifications 
of  a  department. 

When  that  markon  is  analyzed,  when  classification 
after  classification  and  invoice  after  invoice  is  analyzed, 
you  will  find  usually  that  markon,  that  low  markon,  is 
the  result  of  some  unsound  practice  in  one  classification 
or  possibly  even  a  small  part  of  that  classification.  Yet 
a  very  low  markon  in  one  classification,  can  drag 
down  a  satisfactory  markon  for  the  entire  operation. 

Let  us  analyze  those  specific  operations  within  our 
store,  where  our  markon  is  unsatisfactory,  not  apply¬ 
ing  a  general  rule  over  everything,  but  analyzing  each 
classification,  each  important  price  level,  to  determine 
what  can  be  done  in  those  specific  operations  to  improve 
our  markon  situation. 

The  idea  of  having  a  widespread  increase  in  mark¬ 
on,  in  our  opinion,  would  be  very  dangerous  and  is  one 
that  would  result  eventually  in  loss  of  business.  But 
there  is  decided  opportunity  to  raise  markon  in  individ¬ 
ual  points  throughout  the  store,  that  will  make  a  very 
decided  difference  in  our  total  gross  profit  picture. 

How  Gross  Margin  May  Be  Improved 

It  has  been  our  privilege  to  go  through  literally 
hundreds  of  departments.  It  has  been  our  privilege 
to  have  laid  out  on  the  table  before  us,  every  single 
operation  of  that  department  over  a  period  of  time, 
and  there  are  certain  basic  weaknesses  that  repeatedly 
appear  in  the  departments  whose  operations  are  unsat¬ 
isfactory.  We  don’t  have  time  to  go  over  them  all,  but 
we  would  like  to  take  you  over  a  few  high  spots,  to 
show  you  the  type  of  thing  which  has  been  responsible 
for  the  fact  that  nearly  80  per  cent  of  our  departments 
are  in  red  ink. 

When  we  consider  the  ready-to-wear  departments, 
the  average  of  the  country  shows  markdowns  between 
18  and  22  per  cent.  It  is  deplorable.  The  average 
ready-to-wear  department  can  be  operated  with  much 
more  satisfactory  volume  on  markdowns  of  8  or  10 
per  cent,  than  it  ever  can  on  18  or  20  per  cent.  Our 
job  in  analyzing  our  operation  to  determine  how  that 
is  to  be  achieved  is  of  primary  importance. 

Markdowns  and  Slow-Selling  Merchandise 
Must  Be  Analyzed 

Gross  profit  is  reduced  through  markdowns.  Where 
do  these  markdowns  come?  One  of  the  primary 
sources  of  this  markdown  picture  comes  from  the  high- 
priced  merchandise  that  we  carry.  There  has  been  a 
tendency  in  many  stores,  this  last  year  particularly,  to 
carry  our  price  levels  far  too  low,  but  there  is  still 
the  grave  danger,  in  many  merchandise  departments 
whose  operations  are  unsatisfactory',  of  carrying  a 
stock  of  what  we  call  prestige  merchandise,  far  in 
excess  of  the  operating  requirements  or  possibilities 
of  that  department. 


The  proportion  of  merchandise  invested  in  our  pres¬ 
tige  prices,  in  relation  to  the  amount  of  volume  we  do 
in  those  prices,  is  out  of  all  relationship  in  the  vast 
majority  of  stores.  It  is  not  at  all  unusual  to  find 
markdowns  on  our  prestige  prices  reaching  100  per  cent. 

Let  us  see  what  that  means.  Suppose  you  do  10 
per  cent  of  your  business  on  prestige  prices,  and  it 
rarely  exceeds  that.  If  we  cut  that  figure  in  half  and 
take  50  per  cent  of  the  markdowns  of  50  per  cent  of 
sales,  before  we  take  another  markdown  in  the  entire 
department,  we  have  set  up  a  markdown  figure  of  5 
per  cent  against  our  entire  operation,  from  this  one 
group  of  10  per  cent  of  our  sales. 

If  stores  will  carry  through  the  ultimate  cost  of 
markdowns  on  prestige  merchandise,  so  that  they  see 
the  successive  reductions  necessary  before  that  mer¬ 
chandise  is  finally  disposed  of,  there  will  be  an  intelli¬ 
gent  attitude  toward  the  amount  of  merchandise  we 
should  carry  in  those  prices,  and  drastic  improvement 
in  our  markdowm  showing.  Not  only  is  it  serious  from 
the  standpoint  of  markdowns,  but  in  the  proportion  of 
our  open-to-buy  and  stock  money  that  it  absorbs.  It 
has  its  dangers.  It  deprives  the  best-selling  prices, 
which  are  the  backbone  of  our  volume  and  is  respon¬ 
sible  for  practically  all  of  our  profit  from  merchandise 
which  is  required  for  day-by-day  operation.  It  dis¬ 
torts  our  entire  stock  picture. 

The  one  first  great  source  of  markdowns  and  one 
that  requires  particular  attention  this  coming  spring, 
is  the  amount  of  high-priced  merchandise  that  will  l)e 
sold  which,  in  relation  to  last  year,  will  be  decidedly 
smaller.  The  second  great  source  of  markdowns  comes 
from  slow  selling.  There  are  some  vicious  influences  at 
work  in  the  present  picture,  that  are  building  up  our 
slow  selling  lines. 

Repeatedly,  we  hear  merchandisers  speak  of  the 
amount  by  which  stocks  have  been  reduced  in  the  past 
year.  They  say  that  sales  are  off  this  much,  but  stocks 
are  off  that  much  more,  and  they  expect  to  be  patted 
on  the  back.  It  is  not  important  how  much  stocks  have 
been  reduced  and  how  much  lower  merchandise  inven¬ 
tory  is,  until  we  find  out  how  much  of  that  inventor)’ 
represents  current  seasonable  goods. 

Ratio  of  Current  Stock  to  Slow-Selling 

We  may  have  an  inventory  of  $20,000  in  a  depart¬ 
ment.  But  if  50  per  cent  of  that  is  over  six  months 
old,  w’e  have  a  working  inventory,  for  all  practical 
puqx)ses.  as  it  affects  sales  volume,  of  $10,000,  and 
only  $10,000 — not  $20,000.  It  is  not  important  to 
know  how  large  your  inventory  is.  The  only  thing  that 
is  important  is,  how  much  of  that  inventory  represents 
the  kind  of  goods  we  are  currently  selling. 

This  last  year  has  been  unsatisfactory  from  a  profit 
standpoint.  There  is  a  great  desire  in  many  stores  to 
conserve  a  balance  sheet  ]X)sition.  We  want  to  show  low 
inventories,  but  we  do  not  want  to  take  any  markdowns. 
The  result  is  that  we  have  cut  down  on  open-to-buy.  put 
pressure  on  the  reduction  of  our  stocks,  but  the  buyer 
has  sold  out  of  his  stocks  the  current  merchandise,  and 
that  which  has  remained,  in  ever-increasing  proportions, 
represents  our  slow-selling  goods. 

Analyze  your  inventories  that  have  just  been  taken, 
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THE  CONTROLLERS’  FORUM 


The  Home  Furnishings  Survey 
Used  as  a  Yardstick 


DO  fiifiires,  reports,  and  comparisons  only  interest 
you?  Do  you  spend  time  and  effort  to  make  re¬ 
ports,  compile  statistics  and  stop  there?  Do  you 
merely  read  the  reports  of  the  various  divisions  of 
the  N.  R.  D.  G.  A.  and  find  them  “interesting?”  Or 
do  you  view  rej)orts  and  statistical  studies  as  a  means 
to  an  end,  as  guides  to  check  past  performances  and 
plan  future  operations? 

Putting  the  Report  to  Work 

When  the  Controllers’  Congress  makes  a  study  and 
publishes  a  report,  it  does  so  to  furnish  information 
that  will  be  of  some  practical  help  to  its  members. 
How  one  of  our  reports  was  “put  to  work,”  is  told  in 
the  following  paragraphs : 

April  22,  1932 

Controllers’  Congress ; — 

I  have  been  wanting  to  write  to  you  for 
some  time  to  tell  you  how  much  I  appreciate 
the  information  contained  in  the  Home  Fur¬ 
nishings  Survey.  I  have  just  completed  analyz¬ 
ing  our  figures,  in  comparison  with  the  profit¬ 
able  and  median  figures  in  your  Furniture 
Department  Survey.  I  am  glad  that  you 
classified  these  figures  to  show  the  results  for 
profitable  departments  separately,  as  it  makes 
the  report  so  much  more  usable. 

Enclosed  is  a  copy  of  the  comparison  of  our 
figures,  which  has  been  made  uj)  for  the 
use  of  our  executives,  so  that  you  will  be 
able  to  see  for  yourself  how  it  seems  to  me 
these  reports  can  lie  made  very  valuable  to 
a  store  which  desires  to  do  so.  These  figures 
are  given  to  you  in  confidence  of  course,  and 
after  you  have  looked  this  report  over,  I  will 
appreciate  your  returning  it.  In  case  you  ever 
desire  to  use  it,  we  would  lie  willing  to  have 
you  do  so,  provided  the  identity  of  the  store 
would  not  be  revealed. 

There  is  one  additional  figure  alxmt  which 
we  would  appreciate  some  information,  name¬ 
ly,  the  percentage  of  the  furniture  depart¬ 
ment  sales  to  the  total  store  sales  for  the 
])rofitable  groujjs.  and  in  total  for  groups 
3,  4,  and  5  separately. 

The  only  figure  given  in  the  report  regard¬ 
ing  this  is  in  the  author’s  note,  in  which  it 


reveals  that  4.5  per  cent  of  the  average  store 
volume  is  in  furniture  sales.  We  wonder 
whether  the  percentage  to  the  total  store  for 
those  departments  which  do  a  profitable  busi¬ 
ness  will  not  be  somewhat  less,  due  to  the 
absence  of  promotions  at  such  low  prices  that 
no  profit  is  realized. 

In  case  you  desire  to  use  the  comparative 
rejxirt  and  operating  plan  you  may  do  so,  hut 
])lea.se  conceal  the  identity  of  our  store. 

Yours  very  truly 

.Secretary-T  reasurer 
. &  Company 

Below  is  reprinted  the  comparative  report : 

REPORT  ON  FURNITURE  DEPARTMENT 
OPERATIONS,  DEPARTMENT  71 

April  20,  1932 

TO: 

President  . General  Mdse.  Mgr . 

Vice-President  . Store  Manager  . 

Secretary-Treasurer  ...Furniture  Buyer . 

FROM:  Controller-Treasurer 

SUBJECT :  Conclusions  Regarding  Department  71 
After  Studying  National  Retail  Dry 
Goods  Association  Home  Furttishings 
Survey,  Section  I  Furniture  Depart¬ 
ment,  issued  in  1931. 

INTRODUCTION: 

What  we  do  regarding  the  amount  of  space  and  cost 
of  space  for  our  Furniture  Department,  largely  de¬ 
termines  whether  or  not  there  is  any  likelihood  of 
ever  breaking  even  or  making  a  profit  in  this  depart¬ 
ment.  (Note: — The  number  of  departments  included 
in  the  figures  is  not  stated,  but  Section  2  of  the  Survey 
on  Floor  Coverings  states  that  the  figures  of  over  300 
departments  are  included) 

AUTHOR’S  NOTE: 

“One  of  the  most  important  facts  brought  out  in  the 
Controllers’  Congress  Departmental  study,  1930  Mer¬ 
chandising  and  Operating  Results,  was  that  the  Home 
Furnishings  Division  was  generally  non-profitable  to 
department  stores.  The  survey  showed  that  EACH 
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OF  THE  TWELVE  DEPARTMENTS  usually  in¬ 
cluded  in  the  Home  Furnishings  Division  was  operated 
at  a  loss  in  the  TYPICAL  store  of  EACH  VOLUME 
GROUP. 

The  Furniture  Department  is  ordinarily  the  largest 
department  in  the  Home  Furnishings  Division,  from 
the  standpoint  of  volume.  In  the  typical  department 
store  it  obtains  about  4.5  per  cent  of  the  total  store 
volume.  For  this  reason  it  is  the  first  department  to  be 
considered  in  the  Home  Furnishings  Division  study.” 

Percent  of  Furniture  Sales  Average  4.5% 

to  Total  Store  —  1930  Our  Store  3.3% 

OCCUPANCY  PERCENT: 

Percent  on  Net  Sales  ]  Average  of  Profit- 
Group  III  1930  Stores  >  able  Depts.  6.3% 
$2,000,000  to  $5,000,000]  Our  Store  28.4% 

EXPENSE  PERCENT: 

Due  largely  to  the  high  occupancy  our  Total  Expense 


Percent,  compared  as  follows : 

Highest  %  of  any  store  in  the 
profitable  group  35.9% 

Our  Store  60.9% 

Median — all  stores  41.3% 

SALES  PER  SELLING  SQUARE  FOOT:  1930 
Average  of  the  Profitable 
Departments  Group  III  $16.40 

Our  Store  7.70 

Average  of  all  stores  Group  III  10.00 


Assuming  that  conditions  will  be  favorable  enough  to 
increase  our  sales  to  $16  per  square  foot,  our  occupancy 


percent  would  still  be  over  DOUBLE  that  of  the  aver¬ 
age  profitable  department  of  Group  III. 

Present  No.  Selling  Square  Feet  18,000 

X  16 


Equals  sales  of  291,200 

1930  actual  occupancy  38,400 

Occupancy  %  would  be  ($38,400 
divided  by  $291,200)  13.2% 

Compared  with  average  of  Profitable 

Departments  Group  III  6.3% 


REASONABLE  ESTIMATE  OF  VOLUME : 

Suppose  that  we  would  attain  the  average  percent 
median  to  total  stores  of  4.5  per  cent  and  that  the 
total  store  volume  were  $5,0(X),000: 

Our  sales  would  be  ($5,000,000 
times  4.5%)  $225,000 

Please  remember  also  that  the  4.5  per  cent  repre¬ 
sents  a  large  amount  of  forced  furniture  selling  at  low 
markup  percents,  and  losses  in  operation. 

So  the  $291,200  figure  seems  out  of  reason  for  the 
immediate  present. 

OCCUPANCY  COST  PER  SELLING 

SQUARE  FOOT : 

At  the  present  time,  the  department  has  18,200  square 
feet  of  selling  space  and  the  occupancy  expense  for 
1930  was  $38,400.  Therefore,  the  present  annual  oc¬ 
cupancy  cost  per  square  foot  is : 

$38,400  divided  by  18,200  or  $2.11  per  selling 
square  foot. 


Based  on  a  voktme  of  $200,000,  the  numl)er  of 
SELLING  SQUARE  FEET  MUST  BE  REDUCED 
TO  13,333  and  the  COST  CHARGED  FOR  SAME 
REDUCED  TO  $1.50  PER  SQUARE  FOOT,  tefore 
the  department  can  he  expected  to  break  even,  under 
the  most  favorable  merchandise  operating  results  (.S'rt? 
Chart  No.  1.) 

Chart  No.  I,  attached,  contains  the  figures  outlining 
a  profitable  operation  on  the  basis  of  $200,000  of  sales. 


CHART  NO.  I 


Net  Sales 

$200,000.00 

Net  Number  of  Sales 

6,000 

Average  Net  Sale 

$  34.00 

Number  of  Selling  Square  Feet 

13,333 

Sales  per  Selling  Square  Foot 

$  15.00 

Markdowns 

$  17,000.00 

8.5 

Inventory  Shrinkage 

$  1,000.00 

0.5 

Average  Stock  at  Retail 

$  66,667.00 

Turnover 

3.0 

Markup  Percent 

Gross  Margin  before  Workroom 

49.5 

Cost  and  Discount 

$  90.000.00 

45.0 

Workroom  Cost  (deduct) 

$  7.ooo.ai 

3.5 

Discount  (Percent  on  Cost  Pur¬ 

$  83.000.00 

41.5 

chases)  add 

$  2,020.00 

2.0 

Gross  Margin 

$  85,020.00 

42.5 

Interest.  Insurance  and  Taxes 
Occupancv  (13,333  sq.  ft. 

$  3,600.00 

1.8 

X  $1.50) 

20,000.00 

10.0 

Advertising 

9,000.00 

4.5 

Window  Display  and  Sign  Cards 
Merchandise  Manager  and 

7,000.00 

3.5 

Department  Manager 

7,000.00 

3.5 

Buying,  Clerical  and  Travelling 

1,000.00 

0.5 

Direct  Selling 

10,000.00 

5.0 

Indirect  Selling 

1,000.00 

0.5 

Delivery’ 

5.800.00 

2.9 

Miscellaneous  Direct 

1.600.00 

0.8 

Total  Prorated 

17,000.00 

8.5 

TOTAL  EXPENSE 

$  83,000.00 

41.5 

PROFIT 

$  2,020.00 

1.0 

MERCHANDISING  IMPROVEMENTS 
REQUISITE: 

The  following  improvements  must  be  made,  in  addit¬ 
ion  to  the  expense  adjustments,  for  the  department  to 
break  even  on  the  basis  of  $200,000  sales : 


Actual 

Itiiprovc- 

Actual 

Actual 

Feb.  & 

ment 

1930 

1931 

Mar.  1932 

Requisite 

.\verage  Sale 

33.00 

29.00 

27.00 

34.00 

Turnover 

1.8 

1.6 

*  1.4 

3.0 

Markup  % 

46.3 

47.0 

46.4 

49.5 

Gross  Margin  Inc. 

Disc.  38.4 

38.7 

40.1 

42.5  **♦ 

Expense  Percent 

60.9 

71.4 

83.6 

41.5 

*  Estimate  for  the  year  at  actual  rate  for  first  two  months 
**  Highest  figure  for  any  profitable  store  was  49.7  in  Group 
V  store 

***  Highest  figure  for  any  profitable  store  was  43.3  in  a  Group 
IV  store 
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CHART  NO.  II 

SUMMARY  OF  1930  FIGURES 

a\h<:rage  of  profitable 

DEPARTMENTS  MEDIAN 


V 

10;Ul7- 
lion  and 
over 

If 

.T  to  10 
SlillioH 

III 

2  to  5 
Million 

Our  Store 
1930  Plan 

III 

If 

f 

Sales  Per  Sq.  Ft . 

.  29.00 

23.00 

16.40 

7.70 

15.00 

10.00 

20.00 

21.00 

Occupancv  Percent  . 

.  9.1 

X 

6.3 

28.4 

10.00 

11.8 

X 

10.5 

Average  Sale  . 

.  X 

X 

X 

33.00 

34.00 

X 

34.00 

40.00 

Turnover  . 

.  3.5 

3.5 

3.9 

1.8 

3.0 

2.2 

2.8 

2.6 

Mark  Up  Percent  . 

.  43.2 

44.2 

43.9 

46.3 

49.5 

41.0 

40.0 

42.3 

Mark  Down  Percent  . 

.  6.5 

7.0 

8.4 

9.8 

9.0 

10.8 

8.3 

10.9 

Gross  Margin  Percent  . 

.  38.9 

40.4 

38.2 

38.4 

42.5 

34.8 

32.9 

35.5 

Total  Expense  . 

.  36.3 

35.6 

35.9a 

60.9 

41.5 

41.3 

43.8 

40.6 

Net  Profit  . 

.  2.6 

4.8 

X 

22.6L 

1.0 

9.5L 

10.9L 

5.1L 

Direct  .Selling  Percent  . 

.  4.9 

X 

5.4 

5.9 

5.0 

5.8 

X 

X 

%  Inc.  or  Dec.  Sales  . 

22.0D 

6.0D 

8.0D 

%  ”  ”  ”  Transactions  . 

6.8 

10.0 

%  Stock  Under  6  Months  . .  . 

.  X 

70.0 

56.0 

30.0 

60.0 

48.3 

49.3 

52.5 

%  ”  Over  18  Months  . . . 

.  62.0 

X 

6.6 

27.0 

5.0 

15.3 

X 

X 

%  of  Sales  Feb.  .\ug . 

.  27.0 

X 

32.0 

37.5 

25.0* 

25.0 

27.0 

Administrative  . 

B 

4.5 

8.6 

Occupancy  . 

.  9.1 

9.7 

28.4 

10.5 

Newspaper  Space  Cost  . 

4.3 

4.6 

Total  Publicitv  . 

.  6.1 

7.2 

8.9 

7.0 

Buving  . 

4.9 

4.4 

Selling  Salaries  . 

3.8 

5.9 

General  Selling  . 

6.5 

1.8 

Deliverv  . 

.  2.9 

3.0 

2.9 

Total  Selling  . 

.  10.5 

9.5 

10.6 

11.5 

TOTAL  35.8  60.9 

a — Highest  expense  %  of  any  profitable  department 
B — Tyjncal  E.xpense  %  of  one  profitable  dei)artment 
D — Decrease 
L — Loss 

* — Unprofitable  Stores 


CHART  No.  H,  attached,  is  a  summary  of  the  1930 
figures  for  all  groups  of  stores  compared  with  our  own 
and  repeats  the  Plan  or  reriuisite  percents  from  Chart 
No.  1. 

READ  THE  REPORT 

The  portions  of  the  Controllers’  Congress  survey 
which  I  have  underlined  in  green,  should  either  l)e  read 
aloud  at  a  meeting  or  by  each  person  receiving  a  copy 
of  this  report. 

SUMMARY  CJF  FIGURES 
3  YEARS,  1928,  1929,  and  1930 
GROUP  HI. 

Average  of  Our  Store 


Profitable  Average 
Departments  3  Years 

Markup  Percent  44.0  45.7 

Markdown  Percent  10.5  8.0 

Gross  Margin  38.8  39.0 


HIGHEST  PROFITABLE  GROUP 
OF  GROUP  V— 1930 

H  ighest 
Profitable 
Group  in  V 

Markup  Percent  49.7 

Markdown  Percent  9.0 

Gross  Margin  Percent  41.1 

COMMENT 

Evidently  the  Controller  of  the  store  has  uncovered 
four  phases  of  faulty  operation : 

(1)  That  too  much  space  is  given  to  the  de¬ 
partment 

(2)  That  the  department  was  burdened  with 
excessive  rental  charge  i)er  square  foot 

(3)  That  the  sales  yield  jjer  square  foot  has 
been  too  low 


Our  Store 

45.0 

8.0 

39.0 
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(4)  That  the  clej>artment  carries  too  much 
old  merchandise. 

The  sales  for  the  year  1930,  are  not  mentioned  in 
the  report,  but  may  be  computed  as  $140,000  by  multi¬ 
plying  the  selling  area  18,200  square  foot  by  $7.70 
sales  per  square  foot.  The  new  operating  plan  calls 
for  sales  of  $200,000.  Unless  there  are  indications 
that  the  department  may  reasonably  expect  that  volume, 
it  does  not  appear  wise  to  predicate  an  expense  plan 
on  that  figure.  It  may  be  local  conditions  warrant 
such  a  sales  expectancy,  it  may  be  that  a  change  in 
merchandising  methods  or  policies  would  favor  plan¬ 
ning  for  this  sales  increase,  but  unless  there  were  de¬ 
finite  indications  of  sales  of  $200,000  being  realized, 
it  would  appear  safer  to  base  expense  figures  on  a 
lower  sales  volume.  Furniture  prices  are  lower  now 
than  they  have  been  for  years.  From  reixtrts  that  have 
come  to  us  on  the  decreases  in  the  numl)er  of  domestic 
electric-current  meters  and  residence  telephones, 
throughout  the  country,  generally,  it  appears  there 
have  l)een  a  large  number  of  homes  given  up.  Thus, 
it  would  seem  logical  to  say  that  less  furniture  will 
be  required  for  replacement  in  the  near  future,  unless 
a  marked  and  quick  change  in  the  general  business 
situation  developes. 

We  are  particularly  glad  to  note  the  conclusion 
reached  in  regard  to  the  space  used  by  the  department. 
This  emphasizes  the  remark  made  in  our  original  report 
that  there  is  a  correlation  between  high  occupany  ex¬ 
pense,  low  sales  per  square  foot  and  a  large  proportion 
of  old  stock.  Compare:  Group  III,  percent  of  stock 
under  6  months,  average  profitable  departments  56.6 
. &  Co.  30.0  per  cent;  jiercent  over  18 


months,  average  profitable  departments  6.6  ix;r  cent, 

. &  Co.' 27.0  i)er  cent.  The  controller  of 

the  store  saw  the  necessity  for  reducing  the  depart¬ 
ment’s  area  and,  in  addition,  or  shall  we  say  because 
of  this,  the  new  plan  calls  for  60  per  cent  of  the  stock 
to  l)e  under  6  months  old,  and  only  5  per  cent  over 
18  months  old.  If  this  change  is  to  be  affected  immedi¬ 
ately,  it  may  call  for  markdowns  to  an  extent  in  excess 
of  the  amount  planned,  9.0  per  cent. 

That  the  department  was  burdened  with  a  high 
occujjancy  charge  seems  evident.  The  report  mentions 
$2.11  per  square  foot,  and  calls  for  a  reduction  to 
$1.50.  This,  of  course,  may  be  accomplished  by  a 
mere  matter  of  Ixwkkeeping,  or  it  may  point  to  a 
faulty  distribution  of  the  store’s  rent,  and  other  occu¬ 
pancy  charges.  It  may  mean  that  the  department  has 
a  location  far  too  valuable  and  so  too  costly,  or  that 
the  floor  on  which  the  department  is  located  is  charged 
an  excessively  high  percentage  of  the  total  store  rent. 
.At  any  rate,  the  controller  has  opened  to  review  the 
whole  subject  of  rent  distribution  in  his  store,  and 
judging  from  the  furniture  comparison  and  report  made 
by  this  controller,  unless  the  writer  misses  his  guess, 
the  departmental  rent  allocations  are  going  to  come  in 
for  careful  scrutiny. 

It  is  our  earnest  hope  that  other  stores  follow  the 

example  of . &  Company  and  use  our  losing 

department  studies  as  yardsticks  to  measure  their  re¬ 
sults.  Time  has  only  jjermitted  three  studies  to  be 
made:  Furniture  Department  Survey,  Domestic  Floor 
Covering  Department  Survey,  and  China  and  Glass¬ 
ware  Department  Survey.  \\’e  hoj^e  to  add  to  this 
series  of  reports  after  the  1931  Alerchandising  and 
(Operating  results  have  been  completed. 


How  Did  Your  Individual  Department  Results 
Check  With  the  1931  Typical  Figures? 

READY  SHORTLY!  SEND  YOUR  ORDER  NOW! 

The  1931  Departmental  Merchandising  and  Operating  Results’’ 

Showing  Median  and  Goal  Performance  Figures  for  individual  departments,  of 
Department  Stores  classified  according  to  Total  Sales,  and  of  Specialty  Stores. 


CONTROLLERS’  CONGRESS, 

225  West  34th  Street,  New  York  City 

Please  send  .  copyfies)  of  the  1931  Departmental  Merchandising  and  Operating  Results. 

- - - ■-  -  - 

Price  $5.00 

Member  s  price  $2.50  Initial  Copy _ _ 

Additional  Copies  $1.50  each 
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DISPLAY  MAHAGEMEMT 


Interior  Displays  Increase  Sales 

By  WM.  H.  SCHARNINGHAUSEN 

Display  Manager,  The  Ron  Marche,  Seattle,  IV ash. 


TO  me,  women’s  magazines,  The  Delineator,  V'^ogue, 
The  loaches’  Home  Journal,  and  McCall’s,  are 
similar  to  a  well  managed  department  store.  As 
you  look  through  their  pages,  you  will  notice  that  they 
have  their  departments  the  same  as  a  large  store. 
There  is  the  Fashion  Section,  where  the  smart  woman 
may  acquire  all  the  latest  style  information  and  several 
ideas  on  what  to  wear  for  any  occasion,  from  siK)rts- 
wear  to  a  bridal  gown.  Then  there  is  the  Home  Fur¬ 
nishing  Section,  where  the  smart  woman  may  learn 
what  is  good  taste  in  Home  Decoration.  Here  she 
finds  ideas  that  she  can  adapt  to  her  own  home — 
whether  it  be  how  to  make  the  entrance  hall  to  her 
home  more  inviting  or  how  to  set  the  dining  room 
table  correctly  for  any  occasion,  or  how  to  arrange  the 
living  room  furniture  in  a  more  attractive  manner — 
and  many  more  subjects  of  deep  interest  to  the  smart 
woman. 

Consistantly  Attractive  Throughout 
Of  course  you  have  noticed  that  these  departments 
on  the  inside  of  the  magazine  are  almost  as  interesting¬ 
ly  illustrated  as  the  cover  itself.  The  cover  corres¬ 
ponds  to  the  show  windows  of  the  store  and  the  illus¬ 
trations  correspond  to  the  show  cases  and  displays 
inside  the  store. 

.Magazine  editors  seem  to  l)e  a  good  deal  wiser  than 
some  department  store  men  I  know.  The  editors  know- 
very  well  that  you  couldn’t  get  a  women  to  read  a 
magazine  just  because  it  had  a  smart  cover.  They 
use  the  principle  of  display  in  every  department.  That 
is  exactly  what  the  department  store  has  got  to  do.  If 
you  want  women  to  read  a  magazine,  you  have  to  make 
it  interesting  on  the  inside,  and  if  you  want  them  to 
spend  their  money  in  your  store,  you’d  better  get  busy 
and  make  it  interesting  on  the  inside. 

Some  stores  remind  me  of  a  great  monotonous  plain, 
where  everything  is  always  the  same.  If  it  wasn’t  for 
the  changes  in  the  show  windows,  most  stores  would 
be  as  flat  and  uninteresting  as  the  great  American 
desert.  You  who  have  traveled  to  the  West  or  East 
know  how  flat  and  uninteresting  that  part  of  your  trip 
is.  I  remember  when  returning  from  the  East  last 
year,  that  the  trip  across  the  great  plains  held  little  if 
any  interest  to  anyone  on  the  train — everybody  was 
reading  or  sleeping.  I  believe  this  is  the  part  of  the 
trip  where  most  people  learn  to  play  bridge.  When  our 
train  came  to  the  Rocky  Mountains,  people  didn’t  read 

(Continued 


books,  sleep  or  play  bridge — their  thoughts  were 
changed,  they  were  captured  by  the  l)eauty  of  the 
mountain  scenery,  the  color  on  the  rocks  and  the  for¬ 
mation  of  them.  EverylKxly  talked  about  the  beauty 
of  nature. 

A  store  should  make  its  windows  and  interior  dis¬ 
plays  as  interesting  as  mountain  .scenery.  It’s  the  ever 
changing  scenes  and  panorama  of  views  that  makes  a 
trip  in  the  mountains  thrilling. 

A  magazine  changes  its  illustrations  and  stories  every 
month,  making  it  just  as  interesting  as  the  copy  last 
month — that’s  why  people  look  for  their  copy  each 
month  or  twice  a  month.  You  will  notice  that  the 
apj)eal  to  the  smart  women’s  interests  in  February 
are  different  from  those  used  in  January  or  April. 
That’s  because  they  know  what  i)eople  are  thinking  of 
in  January — they  know  what  to  talk  about  in  Feb¬ 
ruary  and  April. 

Check  Up  Displays  Daily 

Most  store  executives  and  department  heads  have 
gathered  valuable  knowledge  of  their  merchandise  and 
know  how  to  display  it.  They  know  how  other  stores 
are  displaying  it  in  other  cities.  This  is  valuable  knowl¬ 
edge.  If  you  go  into  a  selling  department  in  most 
stores,  you  find  that  many  of  them  give  little  attention 
to  interior  displays.  I  know  departments  that  look  more 
monotonous  every  time  you  see  them.  Selling  depart¬ 
ments  need  attractive  displays  at  the  point  of  purchase. 
Where  should  these  displays  l)e  in  a  department?  The 
top  corners  of  show  cases  and  counters  are  undeveloped 
spaces  for  selling  displays.  The  top  corners  of  your 
show  cases  and  counters  are  the  biggest  bets  for  sales 
increases  your  department  has — also  your  table  dis¬ 
plays.  Table  and  floor  displays  should  be  placed  in 
the  line  of  traffic.  Every  morning  department  heads 
should  review  their  selling  displays  in  their  depart¬ 
ments.  Check  them  one  by  one.  Are  they  looking 
fresh?  Are  they  what  the  window  display  and  adver¬ 
tising  are  talking  about?  Are  they  a  l)est  seller?  Are 
they  wanted  merchandise?  “Check  and  Double  Check’’ 
as  .\mos  and  Andy  say. 

No  matter  how  good  business  is  in  a  selling  depart¬ 
ment,  it  can  lie  made  better  with  attractive  displays  at 
the  point  of  purchase.  Every  department  manager 
should  make  it  his  business  to  see  that  every  sales- 
on  page  368) 
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BETTER  SELLING 


Better  selling! — The  merchant’s  war-cry  these  days! 
The  sales  resistance  of  the  customer,  due  to  depleted 
resources  and  the  necessity  for  getting  out  of  every 
dollar  one  hundred  cents  w'orth  of  what  she  actually 
needs,  has  made  it  more  essential  than  ever  before  that 
salesp)eople  know  how  to  sell. 

Many  texts  have  been  written  on  salesmanship  and 
they  are  good.  But  nothing  is  so  effective  in  helping 
people  to  do  their  jobs  lietter,  as  personal  contact  with 
someone  who  is  familiar  with  their  problems  and  can 
put  her  experience  at  their  disposal.  Miss  Celia  R. 
Case,  the  traveling  training  director  of  the  National 
Retail  Dry  Goods  Association,  has  been  extending  to 
many  stores  a  wealth  of  information  and  service, 
accumulated  through  her  years  of  giving  intensive 
salesmanship  instruction  in  stores. 

Miss  Case  offers  a  four  weeks’  intensive  salesman¬ 
ship  course  for  salespeople.  This  instruction  is  given 
in  a  manner  pecularily  Miss  Case’s  own,  but  one 
which  results,  secured  in  various  stores,  have  proven 
effective.  In  addition  to  this  salesmanship  instruction. 
Miss  Case,  while  with  the  store,  is  available  for  con¬ 
sultation  and  advice  on  other  |)ersonnel  problems. 

A  Typical  Study 

In  one  store  which  needed  special  telephone  training. 
Miss  Case  made  a  phone  survey  before  she  was  known 
in  the  store.  The  manner  in  which  this  was  done  is 
interesting.  Three  checks  were  made — manner  of 
response,  si)eed  of  response,  and  courtesy  and  informa¬ 
tion  extended.  Miss  Case  first  shopped  the  store  from 
outside  by  telephone,  in  order  to  see  just  what  sort  of 
service  the  store  was  giving.  After  ascertaining  that,  she 
entered  the  store  and  had  each  salesperson  call  two 
outside  stores  and  make  a  report  on  the  service  those 
stores  offered.  This  gave  the  salespeople  a  slant  on 
other  salespeople’s  performance.  The  telephone  oper¬ 


ators  were  asked  to  listen  in,  so  far  as  ^xissible,  on 
calls  Ijetween  customers  and  salesjieople  and  to  report 
their  findings.  Following  these  check-ups,  discussion 
groups  were  held  on  the  use  of  the  telephone.  The 
salespeople  did  not  realize  that  Miss  Case  had  shopped 
them,  as  she  based  her  discussion  on  their  findings  and 
that  of  the  telephone  operators.  When  outside  shop¬ 
pers  later  made  a  check  on  the  telephone  service  of 
this  store,  in  order  to  determine  the  results  of  the 
training,  they  found  a  decided  improvement. 

This  is  just  one  instance  of  service  which  Miss  Case 
has  given.  It  might  be  amplified  many  times.  An 
enthusiastic  store  manager,  in  discussing  this  course 
recently,  said : 

A  Store  Manager's  Statement 

“From  the  very  beginning.  Miss  Case  seemed  to 
grasp  the  special  need  of  our  organization  and  planned 
a  course  which  was  unusually  well  suited  to  a  group 
of  salespeople  like  our  own.  Her  particular  problem 
was  the  variation  in  the  age  and  experience  of  the 
staff.  We  have  a  large  number  of  middle  aged  men 
and  women  who,  in  some  respects,  are  rather  expert 
in  their  line.  Her  success  in  accomplishing  the  thing 
she  had  in  mind  was,  in  very  large  measure,  due  to 
her  comprehensive  knowledge  of  her  subject  and  her 
tactfulness  in  presenting  new  information  and  ideas 
and  correcting  errors  and  wrong  methods. 

“When  we  are  in  need  of  such  services  again,  we 
certainly  hoi^e  that  Miss  Case  will  be  available,  as  she 
has  demonstrated  very  definitely  that  she  is  thoroughly 
competent  in  the  type  of  work  she  is  doing.’’ 

Complete  information  in  regard  to  this  course  may 
be  secured  by  writing  to  the  offices  of  the  National 
Retail  Dry  Goods  Association,  225  West  34th  Street, 
New  York,  N.  Y. 

M.  C.  C. 


A  TRAINING  PROGRAM  TO  REDUCE  CUSTOMER 
RETURNS  IN  APPAREL  DEPARTMENTS 

By  BISHOP  BROWN 

Professor  of  Store  Management,  Research  Bureau  for  Retail  Training, 
University  of  Pittsburgh 

The  Personnel  Group  has  just  circulated  to 
its  members  a  new  study  aimed  at  better  sell¬ 
ing,  with  the  special  objective  of  reducing  re¬ 
turns  in  apparel  departments.  This  study  out¬ 
lines  the  origin  of  returned  goods  policies  and 
the  causes  for  returns.  A  detailed  training  pro¬ 
gram  suggests  salesmanship  abuses  which  cause 
returns  and  points  out  methods  of  correcting 
these  abuses. 


This  study  is  suggestive  not  only  to  those 
who  are  endeavoring  to  solve  the  returned 
goods  problem  in  apparel  departments,  but  also 
for  those  who  are  trying  to  raise  the  standard 
of  salesmanship  in  those  departments. 

One  copy  of  this  study  has  been  mailed  free 
to  each  member  of  the  Personnel  Group.  Ad¬ 
ditional  copies  are  75c  each.  Non-members  of 
the  Association  may  purchase  this  study  for 
SI. 50  a  copy. 
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Problems  of  the  Smaller  Volume  Store 


ffTTOW  ran  the  smaller  volume  store  make  a 
J_  profit  out  of  its  furniture  department?”  was 
the  first  (luery  in  the  list  of  questions  in  last 
month’s  issue  of  The  Bulletin. 

No  one  has  come  forward  with  an  example  of  con¬ 
crete  experience  on  a  profitable  basis.  The  Controller’s 
Congress  for  this  month  shows  a  most  interesting 
example  of  the  use  of  the  findings  of  the  Furniture 
Department  Survey,  and  it  is  to  l)e  hoped  that  a  year 
from  now  this  store  will  l)e  able  to  tell  of  a  genuinely 
profitable  operation  in  this  department. 

Suggested  Solutions 

Comments  received  point 
the  way  toward  the  probable 
answer  for  smaller  volume 
stores : 

“A  small  store  can  prob¬ 
ably  make  a  profit  out  of 
furniture  by  disposing  at  any 
price  of  all  furniture  which 
is  not  selling  actively,  and 
concentrating  on  such  fur¬ 
niture  as  can  l)e  turned  com¬ 
fortably  in  three  months. 

They  should  not  try  to  carry 
a  complete  line  of  furni¬ 
ture.” 

“A  smaller  store  volume 
in  the  furniture  department 
can  only  be  obtained  by 
studying  just  what  the  cus¬ 
tomer  wants,  and  the  ]>rice 
range  that  seems  most  popu¬ 
lar  as,  in  my  mind,  furniture 
is  a  style  proposition  today.” 

“What  is  the  most  prac¬ 
tical  wage  payment  method 
for  selling  employees  in 
smaller  stores?”  was  the 
second  question.  The  pre¬ 
ponderance  of  replies  is  in  favor  of  a  straight  salary. 

The  following  l)onus  plan  is  of  interest;  ‘‘We  have 
found  for  our  particular  store,  the  most  practical  wage 
payment  plan  to  l)e  that  of  fixed  salaries  based  upon 
estimated  sales  for  the  various  departments,  with  a 
commission  given  semi-annually  to  those  salespeople 
who  are  able  to  exceed  the  prescribed  quotas.  We  are 
not  altogether  satisfied  with  this,  but  it  is  working 
better  than  the  various  l)onus  and  commission  plans  we 
have  tried  at  different  times  during  our  history.” 

On  the  next  ixige  is  a  more  complete  exposition 
of  the  method  employed  by  one  store  in  solving  this 
problem. 

“What  advantages  would  you  claim  for  separating 
our  women’s  ready-to-wear  into  three  or  four  depart¬ 
ments?”  A  store  where  women’s  ready-to-wear  is  of 
major  importance,  or  one  of  a  relatively  large  total 


sales  volume,  will  undoubtedly  find  subdivision  into 
several  departments  of  greater  value  than  will  a  store 
with  a  limited  ready-to-wear  stock. 

The  answer  does  not  depend  entirely  upon  sales 
volume,  however,  as  the  following  suggests;  “I  have 
a  most  decided  opinion  that  it  is  advisable  to  subdivide 
departments  to  the  limit,  for  the  more  subdivisions 
you  have,  the  more  knowledge  there  is  about  sales  and 
stocks  of  all  lines.  Every  sudivision  of  a  department 
that  we  have,  has  disclosed  to  us  a  lot  that  we  did  not 
previously  know  about  our  business  and  has  shat- 
I  tered  certain  beliefs  we  had 
received  from  observation 
and  from  what  had  been 
told  to  us  by  buyers  and 
salespeople.  Of  course,  with 
ready-to-wear,  where  there 
has  I)een  installed  and  main¬ 
tained  a  good  system  either 
of  unit,  or  price  line  control, 
sub<livision  is  not  so  impor¬ 
tant  as  it  would  be  for  stores 
not  having  such  systems ; 
but  even  then,  for  compari¬ 
sons  with  the  figures  of 
other  stores  and  for  com- 
jKirison  with  Federal  Re¬ 
serve  averages,  there  is  no 
doubt — in  my  mind — as  to 
the  necessity  of  the  separa¬ 
tion  of  women’s  ready-to- 
wear  into  three  or  four  de- 
j)artments,  or  sections  at 
least.” 

The  following  statements 
from  merchants  who  are  op- 
jxised  to  subdivision  of 
ready-to-wear  departments, 
present  the  other  side  of 
the  jMCture;  “I  consider  it 
a  great  disadvantage  to  separate  a  ready-to-wear  de¬ 
partment  into  any  divisions,  unless  the  volume  exceeds 
one  half  million  dollars  a  year.  Small  stores  have  tend¬ 
ed  too  far  in  the  direction  of  splitting  this  up  and 
getting  too  many  figures,  none  of  which  are  used,  and 
forgetting  the  main  job,  which  is  selling  at  a  profit.” 

“I  cannot  see  any  advantage  in  separating  the 
women’s  ready-to-wear  into  departments.  However, 
I  do  lielieve  that  it  is  important  to  keep  all  women’s 
sizes  together,  so  as  not  to  miss  sales.  It  is  also  im¬ 
portant  to  separate  the  short  sizes  from  the  regular 
sizes — that  is,  the  16%  to  24 the  36  to  46.  and  the 
38^  to  50 should  all  be  carried  in  the  same  section, 
owing  to  the  different  types  of  women  to  be  fitted. 
Otherwise,  I  believe  there  would  l)e  a  great  many 
sales  missed.” 


1.  What  are  the  steps  a  store  must  take  j 
in  making  a  market  survey  of  its  i 
trading  area?  i 

!  2.  What  results  have  heen  obtained  | 

1  from  inserting  a  card  into  packages 
with  "Thank  You”  or  a  similar 
message,  and  an  expression  of  the 
hope  that  the  customer’s  patronage 
will  continue? 

3.  Is  all  open  stock  merchandise  in  the 
china  and  glass  department  regarded 
as  current  merchandise  or  is  the 
differential  made  between  current 
and  prior  stock,  in  the  same  manner 
as  in  other  departments? 

Should  the  answers  presented  in  this 
issue,  stimulate  an  interest  in  further 
1  discussion  of  these  points,  we  will  be 
glad  to  run  additional  comments  in  a 
coming  issue. 

Kindly  send  replies  and  questions 
which  you  wish  to  have  discussed,  in 
j  care  of  the  Editor  of  The  Bulletin. 
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A  Wage  System  For  Medium  Sized  Department  Stores 


By  T.  F.  CARLISLE 

Carlisle- Allen  Company,  Ashtabula,  Ohio 


WITH  sales  volume  rapidly  dropping,  some  stores 
may  have  difficulty  in  keeping  wages  in  the 
proper  ratio  to  sales.  This  condition  is  especially 
troublesome  in  the  smaller  department  stores,  for,  as 
a  rule,  this  sized  store  does  not  pay  its  salespeople  on 
commission,  because  the  duties  of  the  salespeople  in¬ 
clude  many  things  besides  selling. 

Here  in  the  Carlisle-Alien  Company,  we  are  working 
under  a  plan  that  seems  to  satisfactorily  meet  this  prob¬ 
lem.  The  general  idea  of  the  plan  is  to  reduce  wages 
— but  at  the  same  time  to  appease  the  employees  by 


monthly  variation  of  sales.  For  instance  a  salesperson 
whose  average  monthly  quota  is  $930,  might  have  a 
February  quota  as  low  as  $650  and  a  December  quota 
as  high  as  $1,395.  This  is  a  great  help  to  employees,  l)e- 
cause  in  the  dull  months  the  quota  is  not  so  high  that 
they  Ijecome  discouraged  and  do  not  tr\"  to  make  it. 
Furthermore,  having  a  high  quota  in  the  good  selling 
months  stimulates  the  best  selling  efforts  of  the  sales¬ 
people.  The  variation  of  quota  from  month  to  month 
has  to  be  worked  out  from  past  sales.  Each  department 
will  probably  have  a  different  rate  of  variation. 


Weekly  Wage  $15.00 


Example  Taken  From  Hosiery  Department 

Average  Monthly  Quota  $930 


M  onthly 

1 

1 

1 

Sales  Short  1 

Sales  over 

Percentage 

Actual 

of  Quota  j 

**  Adjusted 

Adjusted 

Bonus  at 

Month 

of  Normal 

*QHota 

Sales 

Accumulative  j 

Quota 

Quota 

5% 

Jan. 

80 

$744 

$708 

•  i 

36 

744 

Feb. 

70 

651 

620 

67  ! 

687 

Mar. 

110 

1023 

1110 

1090 

20 

$1.00 

April 

90 

837 

1016 

837 

179 

8.95 

May 

100 

930 

1056 

930 

126 

6.30 

June 

100 

930 

906 

24 

930 

July 

85 

790 

796 

18 

814 

Aug. 

75 

698 

744 

716 

;  28 

1.40 

Sept. 

100 

930 

940 

i  930 

10 

.50 

Oct. 

no 

1023 

1207 

!  1023 

184 

9.20 

Nov. 

120 

1116 

1302 

i  1116 

!  186 

9.30 

Dec. 

160 

1498 

1708 

i  1498 

!  210 

10.50 

Total 

1200 

12,113 

1 

47.15 

The  total  wage  paid  per  year  $780  plus  the  total  Bonus  of  $47.15  is  $827.15,  which  is  6.85  per  cent  of  the  total 
sales — $12,113.  Thus  the  cost  of  sales  force  is  kept  at  a  safe  margin  below  7  per  cent  of  sales. 

♦The  Quota  is  obtained  by  multiplying  the  monthly  percentage  of  normal  by  the  average  quota. 

♦♦.Adjusted  quota  is  obtained  by  adding  to  the  quota  for  the  month  the  accumulated  shortage 
of  previous  month  or  months  that  has  not  been  made  up 


offering  generous  bonuses  for  all  sales  above  quotas. 
This  is  worked  out  in  such  a  way  that  selling  cost  should 
never  exceed  a  set  percentage  of  sales. 

This  is  the  way  the  plan  is  carried  out. 

1.  The  first  step  is  to  eliminate  any  unnecessary 
personnel. 

2.  The  next  thing  is  to  decide  what  percentage  of 
sales  should  be  paid  to  the  salespeople.  In  a  small  to 
medium  sized  department  store,  where  clerks  may  have 
buying  and  other  duties  besides  selling,  a  cost  of  7  per 
cent  of  sales  is  generally  not  too  high. 

3.  After  the  percentage  of  selling  cost  has  been  fixed, 
it  is  a  simple  matter  to  figure  the  quotas  for  sales¬ 
people.  Taking  7  per  cent  as  the  set  percentage,  then  a 
clerk  whose  reduced  salary  is  $15  a  week  or  $65  a 
month,  will  have  to  sell  practically  $930  a  month  to  earn 
her  salary.  So  $930  is  taken  as  her  quota  for  the 
month.  At  $12  a  week  the  quota  is  $740  a  month;  at 
$18  a  week,  the  quota  is  $1,115  a  month. 

4.  We  find  it  most  satisfactory  to  vary  the  monthly 
qvota  from  month  to  month  according  to  the  usual 


5.  The  only  remaining  step  is  to  pay  a  Ixtnus  to  each 
salesj^erson  who  sells  more  than  the  quota.  The  bonus 
is  paid  on  the  amount  of  sales  over  the  quota.  The  per¬ 
centage  paid  may  well  be  slightly  lower  than  the  per¬ 
centage  on  which  the  quota  is  figured.  For  instance  if 
the  quota  is  based  on  a  7  per  cent  cost  of  selling,  a  5 
per  cent  bonus  could  be  paid  on  sales  above  the  quota. 

When  ever  a  salesperson  fails  to  make  the  quota,  the 
amount  short  is  added  to  the  cpiota  for  the  next  month. 
If  she  continually  fails  to  make  it,  she  should  either 
have  her  salary  reduced,  automatically  reducing  her 
quota,  or  she  should  be  discharged. 

This  plan  requires  very  little  clerical  work  and  can 
be  adopted  at  practically  no  increase  in  cost,  yet  it  will 
accurately  fix  and  maintain  a  predetermined  percentage 
of  selling  cost. 

One  of  the  best  features  of  the  plan  is  that  it  appeals 
to  the  employees,  for  it  gives  them  a  definite  weekly 
income,  plus  an  opportunity  to  make  added  income  by 
increasing  sales.  It  accomplishes  the  results  without 
the  sharp  fluctuations  of  earnings  that  accompanies  a 
straight  commission  plan. 
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THE  DELIVERY  DIGEST 


Special  Incentives  for  Drivers 

By  R.  n.  BRDWN 

Traij'.c  Sut'crhitcndcvt,  .Ibraliain  &  Straus.  Inc.,  Ilrooklyn,  X.  1’. 

.  Iddrcss  delivered  at  the  TTeeiity-first  Annual  Convention.  February  3,  1932 


L  riTHE  question  of  the  delivery  department's  wage 
I  incentive  seemed  to  us  to  he  important  l)ecanse,  as 

r  you  all  know,  one  spends  a  tremendous  amount  of 

money  in  any  delivery  department  in  the  course  of  a 
vear.  I  don’t  know  that  I  am  going  to  he  able  to  tell 
I  you  what  you  should  do.  I  am  going  to  try  to  tell 
you  what  we  did  and  why  we  did  it.  I  am  going  to 
1  tr)’  to  cover  the  subject  first  as  to  why  we  thought 

[  there  was  a  definite  need,  second,  how  we  arrived  at  a 

I  remedy,  and,  thirdly,  what  we  think  we  gained  from  it. 

Weaknesses  of  Standardized  System 

The  reason  we  went  into  this  scheme,  originally, 
was  that  all  of  our  drivers  had  l)een  paid  the  same. 
In  other  words,  they  started  in  at  a  certain  rate  of 
salary  and  they  got  an  automatic  increase  every  six 
■  months,  until  they  arrived  at  a  maximum  salary.  This 
precluded  the  possibility  of  paying  a  good  man  what 

I  he  was  worth  and  paying  the  man  that  was  not  so  good 

the  amount  that  he  should  receive.  We  also  felt  that 
I  with  this  standardized  scheme,  it  was  very  difficult  to 
make  people  realize  their  responsibility,  and  we  had  no 
means  of  getting  them  interested  so  that  they  would 
want  to  do  a  better  job,  which,  in  the  last  analysis,  is 
not  only  giving  good  service  but  also  producing  more 
work. 

We  had  another  peculiar  situation  in  our  store  in 
that  any  driver  going  out  without  a  helper  received 
S2  in  addition  to  his  day’s  pay.  We  had  another  situa- 
j  tion  which  I  guess  many  stores  have  and  that  is  that 
!  we  paid  at  Christmas  time  a  bonus  to  make  up  in  part 
I  or  the  extra  hours  the  men  spent  on  their  routes.  In 
our  store  it  was  10  per  cent  of  the  last  ten  week’s 
salary,  which  apimoximately  was  one  week’s  salary. 

All  of  these  things  meant  we  were  paying  our  entire 
;  delivery  department  on  a  very  automatic  basis  and  that 
1  I  there  was  nothing  there  that  would  give  the  outstanding 
1  ;  man  a  chance  to  earn  that  which  he  .should  earn. 

'  i 

!  Measuring  Production 

y  So  in  studying  the  matter,  we  felt  there  should  be 
i|  some  scheme  based  upon  production.  We  found,  too, 

p  that  this  was  rather  difficult,  because  in  the  delivery 
|l  department  there  are  so  many  variables,  there  are  so 
many  different  situations  that  arise  on  the  different 
Cj  units  or  routes,  so  that  we  didn’t  just  know  how  to 
!  i  attack  it. 

l 


First,  we  realized  that  there  were  certain  fixed  times 
every  driver  had  to  spend  in  doing  a  day’s  work  and 
there  were  certain  variables.  In  order  to  work  out 
this  scheme,  we  took  five  young  men,  junior  executives 
in  our  store ;  we  trained  them  in  what  we  wanted  to  do 
and  made  them  a  force  of  time-study  men.  The  first 
thing  we  did,  was  to  figure  up  the  amount  of  time  that 
we  considered  was  necessary  for  them  to  come  in,  put 
their  uniforms  on,  check  over  their  loads,  and  sign 
their  sheets.  In  our  store,  we  hapfXTi  to  have  a  cafe¬ 
teria  where  we  ask  the  men  to  have  their  coffee  l)efore 
they  go  out  on  the  routes,  so  they  won’t  be  wandering 
around  with  their  loads  after  they  get  out.  We  con¬ 
sidered  all  of  those  things  as  a  constant  which  every 
man  had  to  do.  When  he  came  in  at  night,  he  also  had 
another  constant,  as  every  man  had  to  make  up  his 
money,  pay  in,  sign  off  and  take  off  his  uniform. 

We  took  these  constants  and  decided  that  if  a  man 
worked  nine  hours  a  day,  that  was  all  we  had  a  right 
to  e.xpect,  even  though  men  in  the  delivery  department 
ordinarily  put  in  longer  hours. 

We  took  the  number  of  minutes  that  were  involved 
in  these  constants  and  subtracted  them  from  540  min¬ 
utes.  a  day’s  work — which  gave  us  then  the  amount 
of  time  which  was  left  for  what  we  called  variable 
work.  The  variable  work  was  the  time  a  man  spent 
going  to  his  route,  riding  around  his  route  and  deliver¬ 
ing  the  packages  when  he  got  there. 

Every  man,  of  cour.se,  had  a  different  route;  it  was 
different  as  to  distance  from  the  store.  So  we  com¬ 
puted  that  in  miles  and  multiplied  it  by  the  time  per 
mile  basis,  and  that  gave  us  one  of  the  variables. 

Then  we  divided  our  houses  into  three  classes — flats, 
which  we  considered  the  two-family  houses  or  houses 
not  of  the  apartment  type;  apartments,  and,  as  we  call 
them,  singles.  Then  we  took  these  time  study  men  and 
put  them  out  on  the  routes  and  had  them  time  each  man 
from  the  time  he  stopped  his  truck  until  he  got  his 
l)ackage,  rang  the  bell,  met  the  customer,  finished  mak¬ 
ing  his  change,  if  it  was  a  C.  O.  D.,  and  got  back  to 
the  truck. 

We  arrived  then  at  a  figure  that  for  apartments — 
on  a  paid  and  charge,  it  took  100  seconds;  a  C.  O.  D., 
142  seconds; — on  fiats,  /2  seconds  for  pay  and  charge, 
and  114_  seconds  for  C.  O.  D. ; — and  on  residence  or 
singles  50  seconds  for  a  charge  and  92  seconds  for  a 
C.  O.  D.  We  called  picking  up  calls  the  same  as  a 
C.  O.  D. 
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On  even'  unit  we  figured  the  percentage  of  houses 
at  which  he  stopped,  according  to  these  three  general 
classifications. 

We  also  figured  the  number  of  what  we  called  ditto 
stops ;  that  is,  the  number  of  stops  where  he  had  more 
than  one  package,  and  we  figured  also  the  jjercentage 
of  C.  O.  D.'s. 

Then  we  worked  backwards  from  that,  on  a  formula 
where  we  took  any  given  hundred  stops  and  multiplied 
it  by  the  percentage  of  apartments,  flats  and  residences 
— getting  the  number  of  stops  for  each  type  of  house. 
Then  we  took  these  figures  and  multiiflied  them  by  the 
percentage  of  C.  O.  D.’s,  getting  the  amount  of  C.  (^.  D. 
stops  for  each  type  of  house.  By  subtraction  then, 
we  got  the  amount  of  charge  stops. 

We  then  multiplied  the  number  of  charge  and  C.O.D. 
stops  by  the  number  of  seconds  it  took  to  make  a  charge 
or  C.  O.  D.  delivery  at  each  type  of  house.  Having 
gotten  that  in  .seconds,  it  gave  us  a  total  number  of 
seconds  for  handling  any  hundred  stops,  weighted  as 
to  percentage  of  C.  O.  D.’s  and  various  types  of  houses. 
That  number  of  seconds  then  divided  into  the  total 
available  variable  seconds  that  were  left  after  we  had 
subtracted  the  constants  from  the  540  minutes  we  orig¬ 
inally  started  with,  gave  us.  theoretically,  the  number  of 
stops  that  a  man  working  along  his  average  sjieed  would 
be  able  to  make  in  those  seconds  or  minutes  that  were 
left. 

Cost  of  C.  O.  D.'s 

This  figure,  multiplied  by  the  jiercentage  of  ditto 
stops,  got  us  to  the  point  where  that  was  the  number 
of  total  packages,  weighted  according  to  these  variables, 
that  a  man  should  deliver  in  the  minutes  that  he  had 
left.  Then  we  found  from  that  figure,  the  number  of 
C.  O.  D.’s  and  the  number  of  pays  and  charges  he 
would  get  on  that  basis.  We  found,  in  computing  this 
back  into  money,  that  a  C.  O.  D.  normally  cost  the 
driver’s  time  while  he  was  making  a  delivery  about  one 
cent  more  than  these  other  types  of  transactions. 

Then  taking  $9  as  the  average  j^ay  of  a  team,  we  took 
our  total  pay  roll  of  the  drivers  and  total  ])ay  roll  of 
helpers  and  we  got  an  average  per  team  of  $9  a  day, 
we  subtracted  from  that  the  numl)er  of  C.  O.  D.’s 
times  one  cent,  and  then  we  divided  that  figure  by  the 
total  number  of  packages  which  the  man  should  have 
out  and  that  gave  us  tbe  figure  we  should  have  as  cost 
for  delivering  a  paid  and  a  charge,  as  far  as  the  driver 
was  concerned.  The  cost  of  a  C.  O.  D.  was  one  cent 
more. 

After  a  few  trials  and  a  few  tests,  we  found  that  in 
all  instances  our  calculation  was  not  entirely  correct 
and  we  inserted  ver>'  arbitrarily  a  mark-up  on  this  of 
about  14  jier  cent.  It  is  a  long  story  as  to  how  we  got 
the  14  per  cent,  but  it  appeared  to  be  our  error  in 
expecting  our  men  to  live  up  too  closely  to  a  theoreti¬ 
cal  figure. 

Having  arrived  then  at  this  entire  computation,  we 
took  82  units — we  work  by  the  unit  system,  rather 
than  the  route  system  in  our  store — and  listed  the 
price  we  were  willing  to  pay  a  driver  per  package  for 
delivering  paids  and  charges  and  C.  O.  D.’s  in  each  one 
of  those  individual  units. 

Then  we  took  a  group  of  twelve  men  who  were 
representative  drivers  and  had  a  dinner  and  discussed 
this  entire  plan  with  them.  After  getting  their  reac- 

{C  ontinued 


tions,  and  criticispjs,  we  made  a  few  more  changes.  1 
Then  we  had  a  dinner  of  the  entire  delivering  force  I 
of  the  delivery  department,  at  which  we  announced  the  I ! 
whole  plan.  We  gave  each  one  of  these  men  at  that  {  ' 
meeting  a  mimeographed  prosju'ctus,  wherein  we  de¬ 
scribed  the  j)lan,  and  in  this  we  included  the  fact  that 
we  were  going  to  take  away  the  $2  jier  day  for  riding 
without  a  heli>er.  We  also  told  them  about  the  cpies- 
tion  of  changing  our  idea  of  the  Christmas  bonus  and 
making  everything  payable  to  the  man  on  the  lasis  of  i 
exactly  what  he  earned.  We  told  them  of  a  i)enalty 
system  which  we  felt  it  was  necessary  to  install,  be¬ 
cause  it  was  obvious  that  a  man,  in  order  to  get  pro¬ 
duction,  could  very  easily  do  a  lot  of  these  things  in 
a  slip-shod  way,  thereby  increasing  his  production  and 
making  more  money  for  himself,  but  to  the  detriment  j 
of  the  store.  We  jxtsted  a  set  of  fair  penalties.  That 
was  done  as  a  safety  factor.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  we  i 
have  not  u.sed  that  ])enalty  scheme  to  any  great  extent,  j 
because  we  have  not  felt  there  has  been  a  necessit)’ 
for  it. 

The  mechanics  of  working  this  plan,  having  arrived  I 
at  the  cost  ])er  ])ackage  of  each  one  of  these  units,  was  j 
to  first  take  a  man’s  load  that  he  went  out  with  every 
day,  list  it  on  the  sheet,  and  iK)st  that  to  a  sheet  with 
his  name  on  it.  which  is  essentially  a  ledger  account.  > 
The  man  that  goes  out  with  that  entire  k)ad  himself 
gets  credit  for  the  entire  pay  load  he  has.  (3n  the  other 
hand,  if  he  decides  the  load  he  has  is  such  that  he  can’t 
go  out  without  a  helper,  he  then  only  gets  credit  for 
65  per  cent  of  the  pay  load  and  the  helper  gets  credit  for 
35  per  cent  of  the  pay  load.  j 

Figuring  the  Bonus 

W’e  figure  up  send-agains  every  day  and  deduct  them 
from  his  pay  load,  because  it  isn’t  fair  to  pay  these  men 
twice  for  delivering  one  package.  At  the  end  of  the 
month,  we  have  a  figure  for  each  driver  and  each 
helper,  showing  the  amount  of  the  pay  loads  which 
they  carried  out  in  the  course  of  the  month.  We  also 
have  the  amount  of  wages  that  we  jiaid  to  that  man 
during  that  period,  and  the  amount  of  wages  paid, 
subtracted  from  the  amount  of  pay  load  he  has  to  his 
credit  is  the  bonus  that  he  receives.  That  is  paid  to 
him  on  the  tenth  day  of  the  following  month,  in  cash. 

The  thought  being  that  if  these  men  could  go  out 
and  by  extra  work  and  extra  effort  deliver  more  i)ack- 
ages,  they  would  thereby  make  more  money  for  them¬ 
selves,  which  over  a  period  of  time  should  automati¬ 
cally  reduce  the  cost  in  the  delivery  dejiartment  and  put 
each  one  of  these  men  on  a  personal  basis,  instead  of 
the  standardized  one. 

To  sum  up  quickly,  I  have  some  rough  figures  here 
which  I  believe  to  be  correct,  which  show  that  in  the 
])eriod  in  which  we  operated  this  plan,  (which  was 
from  June  of  this  year,  through  January),  we  would 
have  paid  on  the  $2  basis,  $3,274  and  our  Christmas 
bonus  normally  would  have  been  about  $5,800,  making  i 
a  total  of  $9,074.  We  paid  out  in  actual  bonus  to  the  | 
individuals,  $2,709,  or  there  appears  to  be  a  saving  of  i 
$6,364.  '  I 

That  looks  like  an  put-and-out  pay  roll  saving.  On 
the  other  hand,  that  probably  could  he  discounted  by  | 
any  increased  efficiency  or  improvements  that  would  i 
have  been  made  in  the  delivery  department  by  virtue  of 
the  fact  that  we  might  have  a  right  to  expect  a  greater 
on  page  379)  i 
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The  Misuse  of  Advertising 

(Continued  front  fatjc  310) 


The  i)art  of  the  Fair  Practice  Code,  approved  by  the 
National  Retail  Dry  Goods  Association  is  as  follows : — 
"Relieving  it  to  In?  of  paramount  importance 
to  the  economic  and  social  welfare  of  the 
American  people  that  practices  in  business 
should  l)e  more  clearly  established  and  firmly 
maintained,  on  a  plane  of  fairness  to  the  pub¬ 
lic  and  fairness  to  comi)etitors  and  to  business 
as  a  whole,  it  is  projxjsed  that  business  men 
themselves  shall  alKindon  and  condemn  any 
practices  in  advertising  and  selling  merchan¬ 
dise.  services,  securities  and  property  of  all 
kinds,  which  may  have; — 

(a)  "The  cajwicity  or  tendency  to  undermine 
jniblic  confidence  in  advertising  an¬ 
nouncements  or  other  selling  representa¬ 
tions  generally. 

(b)  "The  effect  of  injuring  unfairly  the  sales 
or  the  good-w’ill  of  a  competitive  prod¬ 
uct  or  service. 

"To  this  end  the  following  practices  are  con¬ 
sidered  to  be  unfair  and  against  the  public 
interest ; — 

1.  "MISLEADING  ADVERTISING 

The  use  of,  iiarticipation  in,  publishing  or 
broadcasting  of  any  untrue,  deceptive,  or 
misleading  statement,  representation  or  il¬ 
lustration,  in  an  effort  to  sell  any  merchan¬ 
dise.  service,  security  or  proixjrty  or  thing 
of  any  kind,  is  an  unfair  and  uneconomic 
I)ractice. 

2.  "UNFAIR  COMPETITIVE  CLAIMS 
The  use  of,  participation  in,  publishing  or 
broadcasting  of  any  statement,  representa¬ 
tion  or  implication,  which  might  l)e  reason¬ 
ably  construed  to  lead  to  a  false  or  incorrect 
conclusion  in  regard  to  the  goods,  prices, 
service  or  advertising  of  any  competitor  or 
of  another  industry  is  an  unfair  and  un¬ 
economic  j)ractice. 

3.  “DISPARAGEMENT  OF  COMPETITORS 
The  use  of,  participation  in,  publishing  or 
broadcasting  of  any  statement,  representa¬ 
tion  or  insinuation  which  disparages  or  at¬ 
tacks  the  goods,  prices,  service  or  advertis¬ 
ing  of  any  competitor  or  of  any  other  in¬ 
dustry  is  an  unfair  and  uneconomic  prac¬ 
tice. 

4.  “  ‘BAIT’  OFFERS 

The  use  of,  participation  in,  publishing  or 
broadcasting  of  ‘bait’  offers  of  merchandise, 
wherein  the  prospective  customer  is  denied 
a  fair  opportunity  to  purchase,  is  an  un¬ 
fair  and  uneconomic  practice. 

5.  “DECEPTIVE  STATEMENTS  ACCOM¬ 

PANYING  CUT  PRICES 
The  use  of,  participation  in,  publishing  or 
broadcasting  of  statements  referring  to  cut 


prices  on  trade-marked  or  other  merchan¬ 
dise,  in  such  a  manner  as  to  lead  the  public 
to  l)elieve  that  all  other  merchandise  sold 
by  the  advertiser,  is  similarly  low  priced 
when  such  is  not  the  fact,  is  an  unfair  and 
uneconomic  practice.’’ 

I  hold  no  brief  against  occasional  price-cutting  which 
is  the  safety  valve  of  business.  In  fact,  I  have  strenu¬ 
ously  opposed  price-maintenance  legislation  for  that 
very  reason.  Let  us  applaud  the  merchant  who  sells  as 
cheaply  as  he  legitimately  can. 

In  his  acceptance  sjx'ech  at  Palo  Alto.  California, 
President  Hoover  said ; — 

“The  foundation  of  .American  business  is 
the  independent  man.  He  and  the  i)ublic  must 
be  protectetl  from  unjust  com[)etition,  from 
domination  and  from  ])redatory  business.’’ 

The  suggestion  that  I  have  to  offer  is  simply  this; — 
Let  us  jnit  the  resixMisibility  for  this  situation  squarely 
up  to  our  advertising  mediums.  If  these  mediums  do 
not  see  the  need  of  excluding  misleading  and  attacking 
advertising  for  their  own  good  and  for  the  good  of 
advertising,  then  let  us  demand  that  they  do  so  for  our 
own  protection.  No  merchant  may  reasonably  be  ex- 
l^ected  to  advertise  indefinitely  in  a  medium  that  allows 
a  comj)etitor  to  disjarage  his  honest  statements  and  to 
attack  his  reputation,  either  directly  or  by  implication. 
Newspapers  now  maintain  a  strict  censorship  with  re¬ 
gard  to  financial  advertisements  and  classified  advertise¬ 
ments.  There  is  no  good  reason  why  they  should  not 
do  likewise  with  retail  advertising. 

.\s  everyone  knows,  there  is  a  general  feeling  on  the 
part  of  merchants  that  newspaper  advertising  rates  are 
too  high  and  that  they  should  come  down.  I’ublishers 
tell  us  that  there  are  good  reastjns  why  these  rates  can¬ 
not  come  down.  I  do  not  wish  to  go  into  the  merits 
of  that  controversy  at  this  time,  Init  I  submit  that  there 
is  one  method  by  which  advertising  rates  need  not  come 
down.  That  method  consists  of  improving  the  quality  of 
advertising  by  the  elimination  of  that  copy  which  tends 
to  destroy  confidence  in  advertising. 

I  do  not  mean  to  place  the  entire  responsibility  upon 
the  shoulders  of  the  publishers.  Advertisers  must  do 
their  full  i)art.  not  only  by  coojierating  in  this  respect 
but  also  by  eliminating  from  their  copy  much  of  the 
sameness  and  the  cheapness  that  seems  to  characterize 
it  at  the  present  time. 

Advertising  is  a  billion  dollar  industry.  Department 
stores  and  sjjecialty  stores  spend  almost  a  quarter  of 
this  amount.  In  contemplating  this  expenditure  today, 
practically  every  merchant  is  asking  himself  the  ques¬ 
tion  “What  price  advertising?’’.  Very  few,  I  am  sorry 
to  say,  are  finding  a  satisfactory  answer. 

In  my  humble  opinion,  the  great  industry  of  advertis¬ 
ing  has  come  to  the  cross-roads.  One  road  is  marked 
“Constructive  Methods’’  and  the  other  “Destructive 
Methods.”  Now  let  the  newspapers,  magazines  and 
radio  stations  of  the  country  keep  advertising  on  the 
right  road  and  lead  the  way  to  a  new  era  of  honesty  and 
decency  in  advertising  and  selling. 
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WHY  PAY  MORE  . . . 

.  .  .  than  40%  for  freight  bill  auditing  service? 

The  Traffic  Group  maintains  a  Freight  Bill  Auditing 
Service  for  the  exclusive  use  of  Association  members,  at 
a  charge  of  40%  of  the  refunds  collected,  and  several 
hundred  members  have  been  using  this  superior  lovsr-cost 
service  for  years. 

Usually  the  lowest  charge  that  can  be  obtained  from 
a  commercial  auditing  company  is  50%  and  in  many 
instances  there  is  an  additional  charge  known  as  a 
^Vetainer  fee."' 

We  receive  no  financial  benefit — we  simply  make 
available  a  superior  service  at  a  lower  rate  than  can  be 
usually  obtained  elsewhere,  as  an  additional  benefit  of 
Association  membership. 

No  contact  is  necessary — no  additional  charges  of 
any  description — if  no  overcharges  are  collected  you  pay 
nothing,  and  still  you  have  the  satisfaction  of  knowing 
that  railroads  have  not  overcharged  you. 

Send  your  freight  bills  for  the  past  three  years  (if 
you  are  not  already  using  our  service)  to  the  following 
address: 

Mr.  T.  P.  Scanlan,  Auditor 

National  Retail  Dry  Goods  Association 

1608  Milwaukee  Avenue,  Chicago,  III. 

Start  now  using  this  service  made  available 
through  your  membership. 

For  further  particulars  tvrite  to  the  Traffic  Group, 

N.  R.  D.  G.  A.,  225  fFest  34th  Street,  ISew  York  City. 
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Standards  of  Advertising  Practice 

{Continued  from  page  312) 


^PoHt  ThiM  in  a  t'onNpi4*uuuH  Space  in  Yonr  Ad^'erfiftinK  Department  J 

Comparative  Price  Advertising 


^tanflarilixatUin  of  Terms 


C^OMPARATIV^E  price  standards  are 
based  on  the  classiftcation  of  merchandise 
into  three  groups: 

1.  Permanent  Markdowns 

2.  Temporary  Reductions 

3.  Special  Purchases 

1 .  Permanent  Markdowns. 

a.  The  term  "oriRinally"  or  "original  price”  means 
the  first  price  at  which  the  merchandise  was 
marked  in  the  advertiser’s  store.  It  sliould  I)c 
used  only  when  the  merchandise  has  been  reduced 
more  than  once. 

b.  The  term  "formerly”  or  “Blank's  former  price” 
refers  to  the  last  price  in  effect  immediately  be¬ 
fore  the  sale. 

c.  When  any  previous  price  is  quoted  in  the  adver¬ 
tisement,  the  last  previous  price  (the  former 
price)  should  be  used.  If  the  merchandise  has 
been  marked  down  more  than  once  and  the  ad¬ 
vertiser  wants  to  quote  the  original  price,  he 
should  also  quote  the  last  price  at  which  the 
merchandise  was  marked,  i.  e.,  "Originally  $15, 
Formerly  $10,  Now  $8.” 

d.  There  is  one  exception  to  Rule  c.  When  a  large 
number  of  items  are  listed  in  an  advertisement, 
if  the  advertiser  finds  it  impracticable  to  quote 
intermediate  markdowns  or  former  prices  but 
wants  to  quote  original  prices,  it  is  suggested  that 
such  a  statement  as  the  following  be  inserted  in 
the  advertisement :  “  Original  price’  means  the 
first  price  at  which  the  merchandise  was  marked 
in  our  store.  On  many  (or  all)  of  the  items  in 
our  advertisement,  intermediate  markdowns  have 
been  taken.” 

2.  Temporary  Reductions. 

a.  The  term  “Regularly”  or  “Our  Regular  Price” 
means  the  price  at  which  the  merchandise  sells 
regularly  in  the  advertiser’s  store  previous  to  the 
sale,  and  the  price  to  which  the  merchandise  re¬ 
verts  following  the  sale.  This  term  should  l)e 
used  to  define  a  "limited  time”  price  reduction  of 
an  item  from  regular  stock. 

3.  Special  Purchases. 

a.  The  term  “Blank’s  usual  price”  or  “usually”  or 
“usual  grade”  used  in  connection  with  a  special 
purchase  should  be  understood  to  mean  the  price 
at  which  similar  merchandise  was  on  sale  in  the 
same  store  immediately  prior  to  the  special  offer. 
Or,  the  comparative  price,  if  used,  should  not 
exceed  the  selling  price  of  the  same  or  similar 
merchandise  current  in  the  local  trading  center. 

b.  If  goods  from  regular  stock  are  included  in  a 


specially  purchased  lot  of  merchandise,  that  fact 
should  be  mentioned  in  the  advertisement. 

4.  The  term  “special,”  “specially  priced”  or 
“sale”  should  Ite  used  only  when  merchandise 
is  priced  substantially  below  the  current  sell¬ 
ing  price — this  should  mean  a  reduction  of  no 
less  than  10%. 

5.  Public  confidence  in  advertising  will  increase 
if  the  use  of  comparative  prices  is  confined  to 
conditions  in  the  advertiser’s  own  store,  i.  e., 
“Our  Regular  Price,”  “Our  Former  Price,” 
etc. 

6.  Whenever  a  price  comparison  refers  to  two 
or  more  previous  prices  such  as  “usually 
$2.75  to  $5.95,”  at  least  10%  of  the  merchan¬ 
dise  involved  must  have  been  sold  at  the  high¬ 
est  comparative  price  mentioned.  Such  a  term 
as  “usually  to  $5.95”  with  no  mention  of  the 
lowest  comparative  price,  emphatically  should 
never  be  used. 

7.  Whenever  the  word  “clearance”  is  used,  it 
means  a  clearance  of  a  store’s  own  stocks  and 
not  those  of  any  manufacturer,  unless  so  stated 
in  the  advertisement.  The  quantity,  pattern 
and  all  other  limitations  of  the  merchandise 
should  lie  clearly  stated,  whenever  possible. 
If  comparative  prices  are  quoted,  the  adver¬ 
tiser  should  lie  guided  by  the  comparative  price 
rulings  summarized  above. 

8.  “Value”  or  “worth”  is  determined  by  the  pre¬ 
vailing  price  of  similar  merchandise  in  com¬ 
petitive  stores.  When  used  in  advertising, 
which  is  usually  prepared  in  advance  of  the 
sale  and  without  complete  knowledge  of  the 
price  for  which  similar  merchandise  will  lie 
offered  by  competitors  on  the  date  of  the  sale, 
it  is  at  the  best  a  prediction.  Because  it  is  so 
often  a  matter  of  opinion,  the  use  of  the  terms 
is  greatly  abused  and  therefore  should  lie 
avoided. 

9.  Never  advertise  new  merchandise  at  “reduc¬ 
tions.”  Such  practice  does  not  inspire  confi¬ 
dence.  Customers  will  wonder  what  type  of 
selecting  ability  the  store  buyers  have,  to  make 
it  necessary  to  take  immediate  reductions  on 
new  merchandise.  If  it  is  a  special  purchase 
which  is  offered  at  a  price  lower  than  regular 
prices,  use  the  term  “usually.” 
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E — Confusing  Layouts  Should  Be  Avoided. 

When  a  headline  at  the  top  of  the  page  or  a  smaller 
composite  section  of  the  advertisement  leads  the  reader 
to  believe  that  all  items  mentioned  under  it  are  included 
in  a  general  sale,  every  item  on  the  page  or  in  such 
section  should  be  specially  priced. 

It  is  recommended  that  when  a  general  heading  is 
used  advertising  a  certain  material,  the  items  listed 
under  this  heading  should  be  of  that  material.  For 
example:  If  the  caption  advertises  a  “Dollar  Silk  Sale,” 
no  rayon  or  cotton  material  should  be  included  in  the 
advertisement  unless  the  items  are  separately  boxed 
and  appropriately  described. 

F — State  Natural  Content  Accurately. 

The  description  of  merchandise  should  be  as  com¬ 
plete  and  specific  as  necessary  to  enable  the  reader  to 
determine  the  true  nature,  materials,  content,  styles, 
workmanship,  sizes,  colors  and  designs  of  the  article 
advertised.  The  following  restrictions  on  the  adver¬ 
tising  of  specific  kinds  of  merchandise  should  be  rigidly 
adhered  to. 

1.  JEWELRY :  Imitation  and  synthetic  stones 
should  be  advertised  as  such.  For  example  in  adver¬ 
tising  pearls,  if  imitations,  the  word  “imitation”  or 
“simulated”  should  be  part  of  the  heading.  This  form 
is  recommended  rather  than  using  an  asterisk  to  call 
attention  to  the  word  “imitation”  in  an  inconspicuous 
place  in  the  advertisement.  The  term  “indestructible” 
cannot  be  used. 

The  terms  “gold  filled,”  “gold  rolled”  or  “gold 
plated”  should  not  be  used  unless  the  merchandise  is 
tested  and  guaranteed  by  the  manufacturer.  The  term 
“gold  filled”  should  be  used  to  describe  only  those 
articles,  the  liase  metal  of  which  is  entirely  encased  by 
gold,  fused  and  rolled  over  the  base  metal.  The  term 
“rolled  gold”  should  be  used  to  describe  only  those 
articles  of  which  at  least  one  side  has  been  encased  by 
fused  and  rolled  gold.  The  term  “gold  plate”  should 
be  used  to  describe  those  articles  which  have  been 
surfaced  with  gold  by  dipping  or  by  electro-plating. 

Whenever  “gold”  is  mentioned,  specify  the  karat 
content. 

The  number  of  jewels  in  a  time-piece  should  be 
specified.  Do  not  use  the  term  “full  jeweled.”  Such 
a  term  as  “twenty  year”  cases  in  accordance  with  Fed¬ 
eral  Trade  Commission  recommendation  should  be 
eliminated  from  the  advertising  of  watch  cases.  When 
clock  cases  are  made  of  wood,  they  should  be  described 
according  to  the  “Name  the  Woods”  rule.  (See 
furniture.) 

The  term  “German  Silver”  or  “nickel  silver”  should 
not  be  used  because  in  neither  case  does  the  article 
contain  the  metal  silver. 

“Sterling  silver”  can  be  used  only  to  describe  a  metal 
having  nine  hundred  and  twenty-five  one-thousandths 
parts  of  pure  silver. 

The  term  “silverware”  can  be  used  if  the  article  is 
made  of  sterling  silver.  “Silver  plate”  may  be  used 
when  the  article  is  plated  with  silver. 

Certain  articles  of  silver  (such  as  candlesicks)  hav¬ 
ing  bases  filled  with  cement,  etc.,  must  be  advertised 
as  “sterling  silver  weighted.” 


2.  UMBRELLAS,  raincoats,  etc.,  should  not  be 
advertised  as  “shower-proof”  unless  they  withstand  a 
hydrostatic  pressure  test  of  17  centimeters.  This  in¬ 
formation  should  be  obtained  from  each  manufacurer 
who  furnishes  your  store  with  this  kind  of  merchan¬ 
dise, 

“Gloria  Umbrellas”  consist  of  l)Oth  silk  and  cotton. 
They  should  be  advertised  as  “Gloria  Cotton  and  Silk 
Umbrellas,”  or  simply  as  “Gloria  Umbrellas” — then,  if 
any  reference  is  made  to  the  silk  content,  the  presence 
of  cotton  should  also  be  indicated.  They  should  not 
be  advertised  as  “Gloria  Silk  Umbrellas.” 

3.  GLOVES  should  be  advertised  as  washable  only 
when  statements  have  been  obtained  from  the  manu¬ 
facturer  indicating  that  they  have  passed  a  washability 
test.  For  the  protection  of  both  store  and  customer, 
it  is  suggested  that  the  prescribed  method  of  washing 
accompany  the  gloves.  (This  regulation  should  also 
apply  to  all  textiles  and  any  type  of  merchandise  sold 
as  “washable.”) 

4.  HANDKERCHIEFS  of  linen  with  cotton 
borders  should  be  so  described  in  the  advertising. 
(This  policy  also  applies  to  table  linens  and  towels.) 

5.  HQSIERY  of  “all  silk”  may  be  advertised  if 
it  is  not  reinforced  with  any  other  material  than  silk. 
If  “mercerized  cotton”  or  “cotton”  is  used  to  rein¬ 
force  the  silk  at  the  toe,  heel  or  top,  the  fact  should 
l)e  mentioned  in  the  advertisement. 

“Lisle”  is  distinctly  known  as  a  specially  treated  cot¬ 
ton  yarn,  smooth,  firmly  spun  and  ordinarily  mercer¬ 
ized.  There  is  no  such  term  as  “silk  lisle.”  (For  other 
fabric  terms  see  fabrics.! 

The  term  “run-proof”  has  been  often  misused  when 
“run-resistant”  is  meant.  The  latter  should  only  be  used 
to  describe  garments  which  do  not  “run”  readily. 

It  is  recommended  that  when  hosiery  is  composed 
of  more  than  one  material  and  one  is  named,  all  should 
be  named  and  the  content  percentage  given  wherever 
possible.  As  in  the  advertising  of  all  fabrics,  the  ma¬ 
terial  present  in  the  greater  proportion  should  be  named 
first. 

The  tensile  strength  of  silk  is  greater  than  that  of 
rayon.  Silk  is  not  reinforced  with  rayon.  Rayon  is 
however,  reinforced  with  silk. 

“Fashioned”  or  “Full  Fashioned”  applies  only  to 
hosiery  knitted  flat  and  thereafter  seamed  down  the 
l)ack  having  stitches  dropped  at  the  course  beginning 
where  the  contour  of  the  leg  narrows. 

“Tubular”  hosiery,  not  fashioned,  should  be  adver¬ 
tised  as  seamless,  tubular,  mock  seam  or  seam-up- 
back,  to  definitely  show  the  public  that  the  merchan¬ 
dise  is  of  a  type  other  than  “full  fashioned”  or  “fash¬ 
ioned.” 

6.  BATHING  SUITS,  Sweaters,  etc.  Terms 
such  as  “sun-fast,”  “fast-color,”  should  be  cautiously 
used.  Statements  should  be  obtained  from  the  manu¬ 
facturer  as  to  the  validity  of  such  characteristics  in  this 
type  of  merchandise.  Information  concerning  a  careful 
testing  for  “washability,”  “resistance  to  sun  light,” 
“degree  of  shrinkage,”  “behavior  in  salt  water,”  “dur¬ 
ability”  and  “composition,”  should  be  obtained  before 
making  any  claims  in  the  advertising.  (This  should 
apply  to  all  textiles.) 
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7.  BEDDING:  Materials  entering  into  articles  of 
bedding,  should  conform  to  the  requirements  of  your 
State  Board  of  Health.  Only  new  materials  should  be 
used  and  the  kinds  of  feathers  should  be  clearly  stated. 

If  feathers  have  been  previously  used,  the  label  should 
so  state.  Also  state  if  “new”  or  “used”  feathers  have 
been  “sterilized.” 

“Felt”  or  “felted”  designates  cotton  in  layers  with 
fibers  intertwined.  Each  material  present  in  the  mat¬ 
tress  must  be  made  known  and  also  their  percentages. 
“Silk  floss”  should  not  be  mentioned  when  the  accurate 
term  for  the  ingredient  is  “kapok.” 

8.  BLANKETS  and  COMFORTERS :  The  term 
“wrx)!”  .should  be  applied  only  to  blankets  containing 
at  least  98%  of  wool.  The  2%  tolerance  is  to  |)ermit 
of  accidental  adulteration.  It  should  be  purposely  kept 
small  in  order  to  limit  the  use  of  re-worked  materials 
in  your  blankets. 

The  term  “lambs  wool”  should  not  l)e  used  except 
to  describe  wool  obtained  from  the  first  clipping  of 
the  sheep.  This  fact  should  be  capable  of  verification 
microscopically. 

At  the  present  time,  representatives  of  the 
N.  R.  D.  G.  A.  and  a  number  of  blanket  manufacturers 
are  meeting  together  to  discuss  the  formulation  of 
standards  of  practice  for  the  labelling  and  advertising 
of  part  wool  blankets.  The  following  conditions  which 
at  this  time  exist  in  the  blanket  industry  indicate  the 
importance  of  establishing  definite  standards. 

a.  More  than  75%  of  blankets  labelled  as  “part 
wool”  according  to  a  number  of  conservative 
estimates  actually  contain  less  than  5%  of 
wool  and  a  large  percentage  only  a  fractional 
per  cent  of  wool. 

b.  The  term  “part  wool”,  therefore,  as  it  is  being 
used  in  the  labelling,  advertising  and  selling 
of  blankets  is  misleading  and  deceptive  to  the 
consumer  because,  admittedly,  the  impression 
of  wool  content  which  it  creates  does  not 
actually  exist. 

c.  There  is  a  general  agreement  on  the  part  of 
wool  manufacturers  and  retailers  that  wool 
content  of  less  than  10%  in  a  blanket  adds  so 
little  to  its  consumer  value  that  there  is  no 
practical  justification  for  using  the  term  “part 
wool”  in  the  description  of  such  blankets.  The 
American  Home  Economics  Association  in  a 
Bulletin  issued  January  1932  states:  “It  is 
usually  conceded  that  20  or  25  per  cent  wool 
fiber  is  required  in  a  part-wool  blanket  to  in¬ 
crease  its  warmth  appreciably  over  that  of  an 
all-cotton  blanket.” 

The  retailers  first  prepared  and  adopted  certain 
standards  which  were  met  with  a  counter  proposal 
presented  by  a  group  of  part  wool  blanket  manufac¬ 
turers.  This  proposal  included  the  following  standards 
which  were  accepted  by  the  blanket  manufacturers  and 
submitted  to  retailers  for  endorsement. 

No  finished  blanket  containing  less  than  5%  wool 
shall  carry  the  zvord  "wool”  in  any  form. 


Blankets  containing: 

Bctzvcen  5%  and  25%  wool  shall  be  labelled 
“Part  Wool,  not  less  than  5%.” 

More  than  25%  wool  shall  be  labelled  with 
the  guaranteed  (minimum)  wool  content 
in  percentage. 

Above  98%  wool  shall  be  labelled  “All  Wool.” 

As  this  now  stands,  it  is  still  an  arbitrary  matter. 
It  is  evident,  however,  that  progress  is  being  made. 

For  the  time  being,  it  is  suggested  that  the  advertise¬ 
ment  state  the  approximate  percentage  of  wool  content 
in  the  part  wool  blanket  and  that  the  information 
(subject  to  analysis)  be  furnished  by  the  manufac¬ 
turer. 

9.  DRUGS  and  foods  advertised  under  the  store’s 
own  brand  should  be  made  of  pure  ingredients  and 
should  conform  with  the  Federal,  State  and  Municipal 
rules  and  regulations. 

10.  FURS:  The  following  regulations  offered  by 
the  National  Association  of  Fur  Industry  have  been 
approved  by  the  Federal  Trade  Commission.  In  order 
to  describe  a  fur,  in  every  case  the  correct  name  of  the 
fur  must  be  the  last  word  of  the  description,  and  if 
any  dye  or  blend  is  used  simulating  another  fur,  the 
word  “dyed”  or  “blended”  must  be  inserted  between 
the  name  signifying  the  fur  that  is  simulated  and  the 
true  name  of  the  fur,  as:  “Seal-dyed  Muskrat,”  or 
“Mink-dyed  Marmot.” 

All  furs  shaded,  blended,  tipped,  dyed  or  pointed, 
must  be  described  as  such,  as:  “Black-dyed  Fox,”  or 
"Pointed  Fox.” 

Where  the  name  of  any  country  or  section  is  used, 
it  shall  be  the  actual  country  of  the  origin  of  the  fur, 
as :  “American  Opossum.”  Where  the  name  of  a  coun¬ 
try  or  place  is  used  to  designate  a  color,  the  fact  shall 
be  indicated,  as  “Sitka-dyed  Fox.” 

The  term  “fur  felt”  should  apply  to  felt  hats  made 
from  hair. 

August  Fur  sales  should  not  give  the  impression  that 
savings  exist  only  during  August  if  the  event  is  car¬ 
ried  over  into  the  next  month.  The  August  Fur  event 
or  any  other  monthly  event  may,  however,  begin  on 
the  last  Sunday  of  the  previous  month.  If  there  is 
any  deviation  from  these  suggested  restrictions,  the 
name  of  the  sale  should  be  changed  to  “Summer  Fur 
Sale,”  etc. 

If  furs  are  made  of  “pieced  skins,”  the  fact  should 
be  included  in  the  advertisement.  It  is  to  be  empha¬ 
sized  that  in  each  case  where  a  trade  name  of  a  fur  is 
used  in  an  advertisement,  it  must  be  accompanied  with 
the  proper  description  of  the  natural  fur,  such  as 
“Northern  Seal- (dyed  rabbit).” 

Every  advertising  office  should  have  a  dictionary  of 
fur  names  so  that  all  references  to  names  of  furs  will 
be  accurate. 

11.  HOUSEFURNISHINGS,  CHINA:  Before 
advertising  or  purchasing  silver  polishes  or  cleaning 
compounds,  they  should  be  tested  to  insure  absence  of 
cyanides  and  other  poisonous  substances. 

Dish  cloths  and  towels  should  be  tested  for  “wash- 
ability”  before  they  are  described  as  “washable.” 
(This  should  apply  to  all  textiles.) 
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“Ice  capacity”  of  refrigerators  should  mean  the 
weight  of  an  ice  cake  which  can  be  conveniently  placed 
in  the  ice  cabinet.  The  use  of  the  term  “porcelain 
enamel”  is  inaccurate  and  should  be  discontinued.  The 
accurate  term  is  “baked  enamel.”  “Semi- porcelain”  is 
an  inaccurate  term  and  should  not  be  used  in  describ¬ 
ing  dinnerware  or  pottery. 

12.  LAMPS  and  lighting  accessories :  Lampshade 
coverings  should  be  accurately  described,  such  as  “silk 
lamp  shade  with  rayon  lining”  or  “paper  parchment,” 
if  the  coverings  are  not  made  entirely  of  pure  silk  or 
parchment — a  processed  skin  of  sheep,  etc. 

The  terms  “bronze”  or  “brass”  should  be  used  only 
to  describe  articles  made  of  bronze  (85%  copper,  3% 
tin,  and  other  metals)  or  brass  (made  mostly  of  zinc 
and  copper).  When  an  article  is  finished  with  bronze 
or  brass  lacquer,  it  should  be  so  described.  “Imitation 
ony.\”  should  be  so  termed. 

13.  LINENS  and  towels:  Materials  containing 
decorations  or  stripes  of  different  composition  from 
the  rest  of  the  material  should  be  properly  described. 
For  example:  “Linen  towels  with  cotton  decorative 
stripes.” 

It  would  be  misleading  to  use  the  term  “linen  finish” 
to  describe  an  all  cotton  fabric.  The  copy,  however, 
may  read  “cotton  fabric  finished  to  look  like  linen.” 
The  use  of  trade  names  which  may  be  misleading,  such 
as  “linene,”  should  be  avoided  unless  it  describes  a 
cloth  made  of  linen.  If  a  cloth  is  woven  partly  of 
linen  and  another  material,  it  should  be  advertised 
naming  both  materials  rather  than  using  a  misleading 
term  such  as  “French  linen.” 

14.  RUGS  should  be  accurately  described  as  to 
their  type,  place  of  origin  and  the  way  in  which  they 
are  dyed. 

A  rug  cannot  be  termed  “Wilton  Velvet.”  Such  a 
rug  is  either  a  Wilton  or  a  Velvet,  and  cannot  be  a  com¬ 
bination  of  the  two.  Also  a  rug  is  either  a  Tapestry 
or  a  Brussels  and  not  a  “Tapestry  Brussels.” 

15.  FURNITURE:  If  an  article  of  furniture  is 
described  as  mahogany  or  walnut,  it  should  be  either 
solid  mahogany  or  walnut,  or  veneer ;  not  merely 
stained  to  resemble  the  genuine.  If  other  woods  are 
used  in  the  piece,  name  the  woods.  Following,  in  part, 
are  the  “name  the  woods”  rules  approved  by  the  Fed¬ 
eral  Trade  Commission. 

1.  Furniture  in  which  exposed  surfaces  are  of 
one  wood  shall  be  designated  by  the  name  of 
the  wood. 

2.  Furniture  in  which  exposed  surfaces  are  of 
more  than  one  kind  of  wood  shall  be  desig¬ 
nated  by  the  name  of  principal  woods  used. 

INTERPRETATIONS 

a.  Exposed  surfaces  mean  those  parts  of  a  piece 
of  furniture  which  are  exposed  to  view  when 
the  piece  is  placed  in  the  generally  accepted 
position  for  use. 

b.  Exposed  surfaces  of  furniture  represented  as 
solid  shall  be  of  solid  wood  of  the  kind  de¬ 
signated,  e.g.,  “solid  mahogany.”  If  veneered 
on  the  same  wood,  it  may  be  designated  as  a 


wood  of  that  particular  kind,  e.  g.,  “all  ma-  [  1 
hogany.”  If  veneered  on  a  different  wood,  it  L 
shall  ^  described  as  veneered,  e.g.,  “mahogany  I 
veneer  on  gumwood.”  " 

c.  Cabinet  woods,  used  for  decorative  purposes  ! 
where  the  effect  is  solely  to  add  to  the  artistic 
value,  shall  be  named  as  decorations  only. 

d.  A  wood  popularly  regarded  as  of  lesser  value, 
if  its  use  is  essential  to  construction,  need  not 
l)e  named  under  Rule  2,  if  less  than  a  sub¬ 
stantial  amount  is  used  on  exposed  surfaces. 

e.  A  wood  popularly  regarded  as  of  higher  value 
shall  not  be  named  under  Rule  2,  if  an  insub¬ 
stantial  amount  of  that  wood  is  used,  except 
as  provided  in  Interpretation  c,  above. 

f.  Designations  shall  be  made  in  the  caption  or 
body  of  each  particular  description  without 
qualification  elsewhere. 

g.  The  word  “Finish”  to  designate  color,  shall 
only  be  used  as  a  description  following  the 
name  of  the  wood  used. 

In  reference  to  Woven  Furniture  the  Federal  Trade 
Commission  rules,  as  follows : 

a.  Furniture  and  baby  carriages  in  which  the 
woven  surfaces  are  of  one  material  shall  be 
designated  by  the  name  of  the  material  used, 
such  as  “reed,”  “fiber,”  “rattan,”  “sea  grass,” 
“cane,”  etc.  Reed  is  a  vegetable  product.  A 
product  manufactured  from  wood  pulp  woven 

.  over  a  wire  cannot  be  accurately  advertised 
as  reed.  It  may  he  advertised  as  “fil)er.” 
“Fibre  reed”  is  an  inaccurate  jihrase. 

b.  Furniture  and  baby  carriages  in  which  the 

woven  surfaces  are  of  more  than  one  material 
shall  be  designated  by  the  name  of  the  prin¬ 
ciple  materials  used,  such  as  “reed  and  fiber,” 
“reed  and  cane,”  “fibre  and  cane,”  etc.  1 

c.  When  a  substantial  amount  of  wood  appears  || 
on  the  surface  of  so-called  woven  furniture  I 
it  shall  be  so  stated.  If  such  wood  is  describ-  i 
ed,  it  shall  be  described  in  accordance  with  ! 
rules  for  the  designation  of  furniture  woods.  i 

d.  Inasmuch  as  the  term  “wicker”  originally  de-  I 
signated  willow,  but  through  practice  has  built  I 
confusion  in  the  mind  of  the  consumer,  it  p 
should  be  abandoned. 

Cedar  chests  must  contain  70%  of  three-quarter  j 
inch  red  cedar  lumber  to  be  an  effective  protection 
against  moths.  “Moth-proof”  should  be  used  in  an  ad-  * 
vertisement  only  when  the  statement  is  based  on  facts.  ■ 

16.  UPHOLSTERY  fabrics,  drapes  or  curtain  ; 

materials  must  not  be  advertised  as  “fast-color”  unless  ■ 
they  have  been  tested  for  their  ability  to  resist  sunlight.  |  . 
This  information  should  be  procurable  from  the  manu-  i 
facturer.  i  i 

There  is  no  such  material  as  “silk  mohair.”  Mohair 
is  a  fabric  woven  from  hair  of  the  Angora  Goat. 

17.  UNDERGARMENTS :  All  materials  such  as 
rayon,  silk,  wool,  cotton  should  be  advertised  as  such.  |  i 
The  term  “run-resistant”  should  be  used  only  to  de-  j  J 
scribe  those  garments  which  do  not  “run”  or  “ladder”  I 
readily. 
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When  reference  is  made  to  the  origin  of  an  article, 
the  accurate  geographical  location  should  be  described ; 
such  as  “Porto  Rican  lingerie.” 

When  mention  is  made  in  the  advertisement  of  per¬ 
cent  of  wool  content,  the  amount  stated  should  be 
previously  ascertained  by  laboratory  test  or  by  follow¬ 
ing  the  percentage  indicated  on  the  label  attached  to 
the  garment.  Beginning  in  January,  1932,  according 
to  a  Federal  Trade  Commission  regulation,  the  Knit 
Underwear  Industry  must  indicate  on  labels  of  any 
particular  garment,  the  percent  of  wool  content  with 
a  3%  leeway.  For  example:  An  undergarment  de¬ 
scribed  as  being  50%  wool  may  be  either  47%  or 
53%  according  to  this  regulation.  Any  garments,  how¬ 
ever,  not  having  a  label  of  the  manufacturer,  before 
any  mention  is  made  of  its  wool  content,  should  be 
tested  either  by  the  manufacturer  from  whom  the  gar¬ 
ments  are  bought  or  by  the  store  so  that  the  adver¬ 
tisement  may  state  the  accurate  percentage  of  wool. 

18.  LEATHER  GOODS :  When  describing  leather 
grained  to  imitate  another  leather,  the  actual  name  of 
the  natural  hide  should  be  included.  For  example: 
Calf  leather  grained  to  imitate  lizard  should  be  de¬ 
scribed  as  “lizard  grained  calf.”  'I'he  method  of  manu¬ 
facturing  shoes  should  be  accurately  stated  when 
described.  For  example:  “Bench-made”  refers  to  shoes 
made  by  hand  without  the  aid  of  machinery.  When 
using  the  term  “leather”  without  further  description, 
the  article  advertised  should  be  made  of  solid  leather. 
The  term  “top-grain”  should  be  used  to  describe  full 
grain  leather  or  leather  which  still  carries  the  hair  of 
the  hide.  “Imitation”  leather  should  at  all  times  be  so 
qualified. 

19.  OUTER  APPAREL:  Men’s,  women’s, 
children’s,  infants’,  “wool”  garments  must  contain  at 
least  99%  wool  (99%  is  the  amount  specified  by  the 
U.  S.  Government  General  Specification  #345.) 

“Camel’s  Hair”  garments  must  contain  at  least  97% 
camel’s  hair.  This  is  the  highest  percentage  practic¬ 
able  for  appearance  sake  and  a- leeway  of  3%  of  ordin¬ 
ary  wool  thread  is  allowed. 

When  the  percentage  composition  of  an  article  is  not 
stated,  but  reference  is  made  to  one  of  the  constituents, 
the  different  constituents  should  be  listed  in  the  order 
of  their  respective  contents.  For  example:  “wool  and 
camel’s  hair,”  if  wool  is  present  in  greater  amount 
than  camel’s  hair.  (This  should  apply  to  all  textiles.) 

Raincoats  should  be  described  as  “rain-proof”  or 
‘water-proof”  only  if  they  withstand  the  pressure  of 
a  column  of  water  50  centimeters  in  height,  without 
leaking.  (This  should  apply  also  to  shower  curtains, 
glider  covers,  and  all  textiles.)  The  manufacturer 
should  provide  the  information. 

Before  statements  are  made  regarding  strength  or 
wearability  of  any  outer  apparel,  tests  should  be  con¬ 
ducted  on  abrasion  machines,  tensile  strength  and  wear 
testing  apparatus — in  order  that  statements  may  be 
based  on  facts. 

“New  Styles”  should  always  include  merchandise 
that  is  of  the  present  or  coming  season.  For  example: 
Sale  of  New  Spring  Dresses”  shall  not  include  last 


Fall  merchandise  unless  that  fact  is  prominently  stated 
in  the  advertisement. 

“Silk  Stripe”  applied  to  men’s  shirts  is  not  accurate 
when  the  material  is  rayon.  Such  phrases  as  “made  the 
custom  way”  are  mi.sleading  when  the  merchandise  is 
manufactured  in  the  usual  manner,  despite  the  fact  that 
the  shirts  may  be  extra  well  made  and  full  cut. 

“Panama”  hats  are  woven  of  a  fibre  known  as  Paja 
Toquilla  in  Central  and  South  America.  Hats  of  other 
fibres  and  woven  elsewhere  should  not  be  advertised  or 
sold  as  “Panama.” 

20.  FABRICS:  The  term  “wool”  when  applied  to 
a  garment  or  fabric  means  all  wool  (99%  or  better). 
Whenever  the  term  “part  wool”  is  used,  the  approxi¬ 
mate  content  percentage  should  be  quoted,  as  well  as 
the  other  materials  used.  It  is  recommended  that 
preference  be  given  to  the  term  “wool  and  cotton”  or 
“cotton  and  wool”  over  the  misleading  term  “part 
wool.” 

The  material  present  in  the  greater  proportion 
should  be  named  first;  i.  e.,  if  the  wool  amounts  to 
60%  and  the  cotton  40%,  the  cloth  should  be  described 
as  wool  and  cotton.  The  percentage  should  be  quoted, 
if  possible. 

There  is  cotton  serge,  silk  serge,  wool  serge — cotton 
broadcloth,  wool  broadcloth,  silk  broadcloth — cotton 
llannel,  etc., — which  definitely  makes  necessary  a 
proper  description  in  our  advertisements  in  order  not 
to  mislead  customers.  For  example :  Serge  should  be 
advertised  as  “silk  serge”  or  “wool  serge,”  etc. 

The  term  “pure-dye”  should  refer  to  silks  without 
metallic  weighting  or  loading. 

Only  those  fabrics  which  have  passed  “washability” 
tests  should  be  sold  as  “washable.” 

Although  no  color  is  scientifically  “wash-fast,” 
“fast-color,”  “sun-fast,”  or  “tub-fast,”  etc.,  the  inter¬ 
pretation  of  the  term  by  the  customer  is  that  the  so- 
called  “fast-color”  merchandise  will  be  “fast”  to  all 
reasonable  conditions  to  which  it  is  subjected  in  or¬ 
dinary  use.  The  term  is  not  used  in  any  manner  by  a 
certain  few  retailers.  The  majority  feel,  however,  that 
a  “fast-color”  garment  is  really  “fast”  as  long  as  the 
garment  is  in  wearable  condition.  It  is  suggested  that 
the  prescribed  method  of  washing  accompany  the 
articles. 

The  term  “non-shrinkable,”  also  from  laboratory 
tests,  has  been  found  to  be  impossible  and  therefore 
not  true.  It  is  recommended  that  the  term  “pre-shrunk” 
be  used  instead  of  non-shrinkable — providing,  of 
course,  that  the  garment  or  fabric  has  lieen  pre-shrunk 
sufficiently  to  preclude  additional  shrinkage  of  more 
than  2%. 

The  construction  of  many  silk  fabrics  such  as  satin, 
velvet,  have  been  duplicated  in  rayon.  These  should 
Ije  advertised  as  “rayon  satin,”  etc. 

There  is  no  such  term  as  “artificial  silk”  or  “rayon 
silk.”  Rayon  stands  alone  as  a  distinct  material  and 
needs  no  support  from  other  fabrics. 

“Plush”  and  other  fabric  imitations  of  furs  should 
be  advertised  so  that  it  is  made  clear  to  the  public 
that  “fabrics,”  and  not  “furs,”  are  being  offered. 
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from  the  standpoint  not  of  how  much  have  they  been 
reduced,  hut  how  much  has  current  merchandise  been 
reduced.  In  a  surprisingly  large  number  of  stores,  you 
will  find  the  proportion  of  that  stock  which  is  repre¬ 
sented  hy  current  goods  is  smaller  than  it  was  a  year 
ago. 

That  is  no  feat  in  the  reduction  of  inventories.  The 
increa.se  in  the  proportion  of  slow-selling  goods  that 
either  financial  distress  or  desire  to  maintain  a  finan¬ 
cial  picture  will  cause,  by  building  up  the  slow  selling, 
is  very  serious  from  many  standpoints.  First,  it  will 
impede  our  volume  this  spring.  We  do  virtually  all  our 
business  for  all  practical  purposes,  particularly  profit¬ 
able  business,  on  the  amount  of  goods  that  comes  into  a 
de|)artment  during  a  particular  season. 

In  fashion  departments,  for  example,  it  is  not  at  all 
unusual  to  find  that  more  than  90  j)er  cent  of  the  sales 
that  result  in  any  season,  come  from  merchandise  pur¬ 
chased  within  that  season.  Rarely  does  the  merchandise 
carried  over  become  responsible  for  as  much  as  10  per 
cent  of  our  sales,  hut  that  merchandise  carried  over 
will  l)e  responsible,  in  many  cases,  for  90  per  cent  of 
our  mark-downs.  We  have  yet  to  see  a  store  with 
markdowns  on  dresses  or  coats  or  hats  over  four 
months  old,  of  less  than  100  per  cent  to  sales.  We 
rarely  see  a  department  in  which  markdowns  on  mer¬ 
chandise  over  six  months  old  are  less  than  50  per  cent 
to  sales. 

It  is  not  at  all  unusual  to  find  a  current  season  ojier- 
ation,  in  which  markdowns  are  held  down  to  lyi  or 
2  per  cent.  The  markdowns  on  the  merchandise  car- 
rietl  over  will  drive  that  total  departmental  markdown 
figure  to  12  jjer  cent  or  14  per  cent  or  some  fantastic 
figure.  When  the  markdown  is  17  or  18  or  20  j)er 
cent  in  a  department,  that  is  not  a  reflection  on  the 
vast  majority  of  the  operations.  It  is  a  reflection  on 
a  i)articular,  bad  operation  in  one  small  section  of  that 
store. 

If  we  permit  that  small  section  to  grow,  if  it  assumes 
an  ever  larger  proportion  of  our  inventory,  not  only 
our  markdowns  when  they  are  ultimately  taken  are 
going  to  lie  infinitely  more  severe,  but  we  are  going 
to  continually  curtail  our  shrinking  volume.  Our  curtail¬ 
ment  of  shrinking  volume  is  going  to  further  increase 
our  expense  ratio.  We  are  going  to  have  still  less 
open-to-buy.  We  are  going  to  be  ever  more  reluctant 
to  show  unsatisfactory  gross  profit. 

Advertising  Wasted  On  Slow-Selling  Merchandise 

Our  slow  selling  has  another  vicious  influence.  Not 
only  is  it  expensive  from  the  standpoint  of  markdown, 
from  the  standpoint  of  sales,  but  it  is  one  of  the  great¬ 
est  sources  of  waste  in  advertising.  Time  after  time  a 
store  feels  that  it  can  cheat  the  penalties  of  slow  selling 
by  giving  so  much  money  to  newspapers  to  advertise 
that  slow  selling,  and  in  that  way  hopes  to  avoid  the 
markdown.  Almost  invariably,  the  only  result  is  in¬ 
creasing  the  cost  of  that  slow  selling  by  tacking  on  to 
it  the  cost  of  the  advertisements  that  appear. 

It  isn’t  unusual,  in  a  poorly  operating  department. 


i 
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to  find  half  of  its  money  si)ent  for  advertising,  going 
to  liquidate  slow-selling  merchandise.  Here  is  a  time 
when  our  sales  promotional  effort  must  lie  as  keenly 
directed  as  it  possibly  can  be. 

We  talk  about  the  kind  of  merchandise  jieople  are 
interested  in  the  most,  and  yet  our  temptation  will  be 
to  divert  an  ever-increasing  amount  of  that  advertising 
money  to  the  exploitation  of  our  slow  selling  goods. 
What  is  slow  selling?  Slow  selling  merchandise  is 
merchandise  that  people  do  not  want,  at  the  price 
at  which  it  is  marked.  That  is  why  it  has  l)ecome  slow- 
selling.  People  do  not  want  it  at  that  price. 

Our  advertising  should  he  used  to  talk  alx)ut  vic¬ 
tories,  those  things  in  which  we  are  great,  which  we 
are  known  for,  not  those  things  that  are  our  defeats, 
and  which  we  have  made  a  mistake  in  buying.  We  do 
not  take  people  to  our  back  ixtrch  if  they  come  to  visit 
us.  We  show  them  our  best  room  and  we  are  sure 
everything  is  all  clean  and  tidied  up.  Why  do  we  in¬ 
vite  our  customers  into  the  store  to  see  something  they 
have  said  they  do  not  want?  This  spring  particularly, 
there  is  little  room  in  an  economically  well-planned  ad¬ 
vertising  budget  for  the  exploitation  of  slow-selling 
goods  in  preference  to  taking  markdowns. 

The  Meaning  of  Stock  Control 

In  the  last  ten  years,  there  has  been  little  improve¬ 
ment  in  gross  profit,  although  many  divisions  have  been 
added  to  the  merchandising  staff  to  make  the  mer¬ 
chandise  operation  more  effective.  Let  us  discuss  one 
or  two  of  those,  because  they  particularly  affect  this 
problem. 

In  the  last  ten  years,  we  have  seen  the  development 
of  stwk  control  and  a  large  number  of  stores  have 
so-called  stock  control.  But  some  of  the  worst  mer¬ 
chandising  situations  we  have  seen,  have  occurred  in 
stores  in  which  there  is  a  rigid  system  of  stock  control. 
W’e  cannot  supplant  the  judgment  of  the  buyer.  We 
cannot  run  a  department  mechanically.  We  cannot 
install  this  system  or  that  system  and  take  away  all 
judgment  and  responsibility  from  a  buyer. 

/Xny  effective  aid  we  give  in  planning  or  system  to  a 
buyer,  must  be  used  only  as  a  guide  and  not  as  a 
guardian.  A  stock  control  system  is  worse  than  no 
system  at  all,  if  it  is  not  continually  and  intelligently 
analyzed  and  we  have  not  the  courage  and  ability  to 
read  what  the  results  of  that  system  show.  Stock  con¬ 
trol  is  only  a  matter  of  gathering  information.  We  do 
not  care  whether  you  write  it  on  the  back  of  your  cuff 
or  on  an  envelope,  or  where  you  have  this  elaborate 
system,  but  get  the  information  and  use  it. 

Some  Errors  in  Planning 

It  is  much  worse  to  have  a  system  that  does  not  work 
than  not  to  have  any  at  all,  because  management  as¬ 
sumes  it  is  protected  by  the  installation  of  that  system. 
We  should  not  tolerate  markdowns  of  17,  18  and  20 
per  cent,  in  an  apparel  department  where  we  have  so- 
called  unit  control  in  operation.  One  of  two  things  is 
wrong.  Either  the  system  is  wrong  in  the  information 
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it  is  skiving  .forth,  or  no  one  is  there  who  is  capable 
of  interpreting  that  information.  We  should  teach  the 
buyers  how  to  use  it,  how  to  summarize  what  that  stock 
control  information  brings  to  them  regularly,  week  in 
and  week  out. 

Another  factor  that  has  l)een  added  to  scientific  mer¬ 
chandising  in  the  last  ten  years,  has  l)een  a  factor  of 
forecasting  .seasonable  operations.  It  is  amazing  to  find 
the  lack  of  knowledge  as  to  how  to  forecast.  A  mer¬ 
chandise  forecast  should  be  projierly  made  out.  It  was 
our  i)rivilege  to  l)e  in  a  very  well  ojx^rated  store  re¬ 
cently,  a  store  that  is  regarded  as  having  exceptionally 
goo<l  merchandise  management.  In  going  over  their 
forecast  for  this  spring,  we  could  not  understand  why 
stocks  were  jieaked  at  certain  jKjints.  We  asked  why 
that  occurred  that  way. 

“Why  stock  reached  their  highest  point  at  that  time 
last  year,  and  we  are  planning  on  last  year’s  figures.” 

\*olume  was  planned  at  e.xactly  the  same  }K)int  in 
each  month  that  it  was  a  year  ago.  The  purpose  of  a 
forecast  is  first  to  analyze  carefully  what  our  operation 
was  last  year;  what  we  can  learn  from  that  operation 
last  year  that  we  did  incorrectly;  what  we  can  learn 
from  that  operation  that  we  did  correcth  ;  what  handi¬ 
caps  did  we  have;  what  un.satisfactory  stock  conditions 
we  encountered ;  what  volume  did  we  achieve  at  pro¬ 
hibitive  prices  in  advertising;  what  is  our  slow  selling 
condition  ? 

Profiting  by  Experience 

After  we  have  carefully  analyzed  last  year’s  opera¬ 
tion,  we  should  build  a  plan  for  this  spring  that  takes 
into  consideration  those  things  we  learned  that  xve  did 
ineorrectly  last  year.  If  we  make  the  .same  mistakes 
year  after  year  and  make  all  the  new  ones  that  come 
along,  all  we  are  going  to  have  is  red  ink.  The  pur¬ 
pose  of  planning  is  to  analyze  first  what  we  did  that 
was  right,  then  what  did  we  do  that  was  wrong,  and 
how  can  we  profit  by  that  experience  in  this  present 
year? 

Let  us  not  regard  this  forecasting  as  an  automatic 
thing  that  should  go  out  from  the  controller’s  office  to 
set  a  figure.  After  we  make  that  forecast,  let  us  have 
the  courage  to  stick  with  it  until  it  is  proved  wrong. 
If  a  stock  situation  in  a  department  is  planned  at  $20,- 
000,  and  the  open-to-huy  is  $5,000,  and  the  buyer  needs 
$8,000,  all  right,  we  will  give  liim  $8,000,  hut  not  until 
he  first  is  able  to  prove  why  he  needs  the  $3,000.  Why 
wasn’t  it  planned  for?  Is  it  because  our  stock  has  been 
filled  with  slow  selling  merchandise?  Is  it  because  that 
money  which  we  have  invested  does  not  represent  sale¬ 
able  goods?  He  may  have  that  extra  $3,000  after  he 
makes  the  plans  for  the  liquidation  of  that  unsatis¬ 
factory  condition  that  is  there. 

Importance  of  Price  Line  Analyses 

Then  there  is  such  a  basic  thing  in  merchandising 
as  price  lines.  I  am  not  going  to  discuss  it  for  more 
than  a  second.  I  suggest  you  do  one  thing — w’hen  you 
go  back  into  the  store — get  out  those  inventory  sheets, 
which,  if  you  are  the  president,  you  are  going  to  look 
through.  Take  some  of  those  important  classifications 
and  see  exactly  what  the  price  line  situation  in  individ- 
^1  departments  in  your  own  store  is,  not  what  it  .says 
in  the  back  of  the  book  they  should  have,  not  what  the 


merchandise  division  said  they  were  going  to  have,  hut 
what  does  the  last  inventory  actually  show  from  the 
distribution  of  merchandise  among  the  various  price 
levels  ? 

Finally,  let  us  dwell  on  that  all-important  factor  in 
every  departmental  operation,  our  l)est  selling  jmices. 
In  department  after  department,  our  three  or  four  best 
selling  prices  will  be  responsible  for  anywhere  from 
60  to  80  per  cent  of  our  business.  As  a  rule,  they  will 
l)e  responsible  for  about  100  jxjr  cent  of  our  gross 
profit.  Those  are  the  prices  in  which  our  customers 
are  most  interested.  They  vote  day  in  and  day  out 
how  much  they  want  to  pay  and  our  liest  selling  prices 
are  a  result  of  the  tabulation  of  those  votes.  Let  us 
not  starv'e  our  stocks  in  our  l)est  selling  prices  this 
spring,  through  overemphasis  on  the  lowest  price  we 
carry  or  through  overinvestment  in  our  prestige  mer¬ 
chandise.  Let  us  learn  from  our  liest  selling  prices 
what  it  is  that  i)eople  want.  Be  sure  the  open-to-huy 
in  your  best  selling  prices  is  carefully  maintained,  that 
no  slow  selling  stock  accumulates  in  our  Ix'st  selling 
prices. 

Let  us  go  over  our  price  lines,  the  markons  on  our 
liest  selling  prices,  to  determine  whether  they  are  ])rofit- 
able  or  not.  If  we  cannot  make  a  profit  at  our  best  sell¬ 
ing  prices,  we  cannot  make  a  profit  anywhere  in  the 
department.  Our  lx.‘st  selling  prices  will  always  carry 
the  department  from  lx)th  a  profit  and  volume  stand¬ 
point. 

Summary  and  Conclusion 

Stores  that  jwogress  this  year  will  have  the  courage 
to  face  realities.  They  will  have  the  courage  to  find 
out  what  are  we  actually  doing  alxjut  what  we  know? 
They  will  have  the  proixjr  resj)ect  for  planning,  not 
automatic  jdanning,  ])lanning  that  simply  takes  last 
year  as  a  guide,  but  intelligent  analysis  of  what  we 
did  last  year  and  what  we  can  do  this  year  to  improve 
our  showing  of  last  year.  They  will  have  courage  in 
looking  at  the  expense  question.  They  will  say  that 
today’s  conditions  are  normal  conditions  and  we  are 
going  to  learn  to  make  a  profit  under  today’s  condi¬ 
tions.  We  are  going  to  analyze  our  weak  deiiartments, 
analyze  those  six  or  eight  or  ten  departments  respon¬ 
sible  for  much  of  our  unsatisfactory  markdown  show¬ 
ing. 

They  are  going  to  have  proper  respect  for  gross 
profit,  to  build  the  merchandising  plan  on  how  many 
dollars  of  gross  profit  they  earn  and  not  how  many 
dollars  of  volume  they  show  in  their  statements.  They 
are  going  to  analyze  carefully  what  they  do  about  price 
lines,  to  start  with  the  inventory  they  have  just  taken 
to  see  how  many  prices  they  actually  have  in  stock. 
They  are  going  to  find  out  what  their  best  selling  prices 
are,  to  see  how  much  of  their  money  they  have  invested 
in  the  liest  selling  prices,  both  from  the  stock  and  unit 
standpoint.  They  are  going  to  plan  definitely  to  see 
that  those  best-selling  prices  are  profitably  exploited 
this  spring. 

They  are  going  to  regard  prestige  merchandise  with 
the  utmost  caution;  to  realize  it  is  one  of  the  great 
sources  of  our  reduced  gross  profit ;  to  fear  slow  selling 
like  a  plague ;  to  realize  that  slow  selling  must  be  elimi¬ 
nated  at  the  earliest  possible  moment  for  only  one 
reason — that  we  will  make  more  money  by  getting  rid 
of  it.  than  by  keeping  it. 
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cept  depredation,  has  lieen  pai<l  and  naturally  pro¬ 
vided  for  in  the  budgeting  of  the  cash  account)  the 
gross  margin  contained  in  the  accounts  receivable  must 
be  deducted.  The  resultant  figure  (the  cost  of  goods 
sold)  is  then  averaged  at  stated  periods  and  such 
average  proportioned  to  the  invested  capital,  i.e., 

Accounts  Receivable — 

February  1st  SlOO.fXX) 

March  Ist  80,000 

180,000 

Less  Gross  Margin, 

33  1/3%  60,000 

120,000 

Divided  by  two  $  60,000,  which  would  be 

24%  of  invested 
capital  of  $250,000 

3 — Inventory — To  determine  the  permanent  invest¬ 
ment  required  for  inventory,  take  the  inventory  at 
cost,  totaled  at  stated  periods,  and  divide  total  by 
number  of  stated  periods  used,  i.  e.. 

Inventory  (at  cost)  February  1st  $100,000 

Inventor)'  (at  cost)  March  Ist  90,000 

Total  for  two  months  $190,000 

Divided  by  two  95,000 

It  may  be  safely  said  that  the  maximum  average 
part  of  inventory  which  might  l)e  carried  by  accounts 
payable,  would  be  two  thirds.  Thus,  while  our  in¬ 
ventory  requirement  might  be  $95,000,  our  permanent 
investment  (of  own  monies)  would  be  $32,000  or  13 
per  cent  of  invested  capital  of  $250,000.  We  then  have 
resultant  figures  as  follows ; — Minimum  permanent  in¬ 
vestment  of  entire  invested  capital  needed  for 


Cash 

20% 

Accounts  Receivable 

24% 

Inventory 

13% 

Total 

57% 

This  leaves  a  balance  of  43  per  cent  for  capital  ex¬ 
penditures  and  expansion.  (Note:  These  figures  are 
not  given  in  any  way  as  basic  calculation  for  expansion 
purposes,  but  only  as  a  concrete  presentation  of  what, 
I  contend,  must  be  known  facts  before  extension  can 
take  place).  Of  course,  this  does  not  mean  that  the 
full  43  per  cent  is  available  for  investment  in  fixed 
assets.  When  the  expansion  is  completed,  we  must 
have  more  permanent  investment  for  the  increased  re¬ 
quirement  in  current  assets. 

IT  IS  THIS  POINT  that  is  usually  overlooked  and 
is  frequently  the  source  of  many  business  headaches. 


Most  decisions  to  proceed  with  expansion  plans,  are 
based  on  the  prognostication  of  sales  and  ex)H*nse  to 
be  incurred  on  the  increased  sales  volume.  If  the  bud¬ 
gets  so  set  up.  show  a  favorable  balance,  a  (juick  jihone 
call  is  made  to  the  architect. 

With  the  expanded  volume,  there  will  e.xist  changing 
ratios  of  ix*rmanent  investments  in  current  assets  to 
total  capital  investment.  A  greater  investment  will  be 
required  in  Accounts  Receivable,  a  heavier  own  money 
investment  in  stixrks  and  a  larger  average  bank  balance. 

Borrowed  Money  Must  \  ield  More 

The  introduction  of  Ixirrowed  money  for  expansion 
of  fixed  assets,  of  course  introduces  another  factor 
into  the  financial  picture.  I.  for  one.  cannot  alibi  any 
corporation  that  constantly  borrows  money  (either  on 
long  or  short  periods  of  time)  for  the  employment  of 
such  funds  in  expansion.  The  policy  is  unsound;  it 
burdens  the  business  with  interest  and  amortization 
charges,  which  immediately  take  precedence  over  the 
capital  and  capital  obligations  to  which  the  original 
investors  of  the  business  are  entitled.  It  further  im¬ 
plies  that  borrowed  monies  are  worth  more  to  the  busi¬ 
ness  than  the  original  capital,  for  the  reason  that  the 
business  is  satisfied  to  guarantee  the  lenders  more  for 
its  use  than  it  is  the  original  owners  for  its  capital. 
Under  such  premise,  then,  the  use  of  borrowed  money 
can  only  be  alibied  by  its  ability  to  make  money  for 
the  original  owners,  over  and  above  its  carrying  charges 
(interest  and  depreciation),  or  putting  such  statement 
more  tersely — a  borrowed  dollar  should  yield  the  busi¬ 
ness  a  net  dollar  return,  over  and  above  the  total  cost 
of  its  borrowing. 

For  illustration,  assume  that  a  business  starts  with 
a  capital  of  $1,000,000  and  after  two  years  of  profit¬ 
able  operations  the  capital  (including  surplus)  has  in¬ 
creased  to  $1,250,000.  The  company  now  desires  to 
expand  and  places  a  mortgage  on  the  building  (which 
it  originally  bought  for,  say,  $350,000)  of  $1(X),0(X). 
This  $100,000  the  company  uses  as  its  own  investment 
in  the  new  addition,  which  costs  $250,000.  The  balance 
of  $150,000  is  obtained  through  a  mortgage  placed  on 
the  new  plant.  As  soon  as  the  expanded  plant  is  in 
operation,  the  company  must  earn,  in  addition  to  its 
other  requirements,  5  jier  cent  on  $250.(XX)  total 
mortgages  and  an  amount  necessary  to  take  care  of 
the  depreciation  on  the  new  building,  2  jjer  cent  or 
$5000  plus  sinking  fund  requirements.  If,  after  these 
extra  charges  have  been  met  and  there  has  been  no  in¬ 
crease  in  net  earnings,  the  corporation  faces  the  task 
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of  proviclinji  from  its  cash  account  the  amortization 
payments  as  due. 

An  examination  of  the  profit  and  loss  accounts  of 
the  puhlicly  owned  department  stores,  reveals  that  in 
the  majority  of  cases  the  employment  of  borrowed 
money  lias  yielded  them  a  net  profit  less  than  that 
shown  on  their  original  investment  before  they  under¬ 
took  their  expansion  programs.  This  conclusion  has 
been  reached  after  a  study  of  the  balance  sheets  of 
several  corjiorations  over  a  period  of  seven  years. 
The  result  has  been  the  lowering  of  dividends  or  their 
actual  elimination.  This  condition  is  due  to  only  one 
cause,  namely,  an  unwarranted  resjxinse  to  the  desire 
of  the  retailer  to  increase  his  dollar  volume.  He  liases 
his  ideas  on  the  old  hut  false  idea  that  “increased 
volume  means  increased  profits”. 

Gorreet  Budgeting  of  Expense 

.\nother  solution  to  the  question  of  expansion  may 
be  found  in  the  correct  budgeting  of  expenses,  in  ratio 
to  a  reasonable  sales  e.xpectancy.  This  correct  hudget- 
ing  would  involve  an  analysis  of  the  store’s  exjiense 
ratios,  in  definite  increments  of  increased  volume.  To 
take  a  specific  case  in  point,  a  store  now  doing,  say, 
$2,000,000,  at  an  exjiense  ratio  of  32.5  i)er  cent  may 
find  (and  I  l)elieve  will  find )  that  when  it  was  obtain¬ 
ing  a  volume  of  $500,000,  its  exjiense  was  probably  at 
30.5  jjer  cent;  when  it  obtained  a  $1,000,000  volume, 
its  ratio  was  31.0  per  cent,  and  when  it  obtained  $1,500,- 
000,  its  expense  ratio  had  climbed  to  31.6  jier  cent. 
Thus,  it  will  be  seen  that  each  extra  increment  of 
$500,000  in  sales,  was  obtained  at  a  higher  exi>ense  rate 
than  the  preceding  $500,000  increments.  This  is 
evidently  the  working  out  of  the  law  of  diminishing 
returns.  The  Harvard  Reports  over  the  jmst  few  years 
seem  to  bear  out  this  law,  inasmuch  as  with  the  growth 
of  department  store  volume,  the  expense  ratios  of  stores 
of  over  $2,000,000  sales  volume  has  steadily  increased. 
From  the  Studies  made  by  Harvard  each  year,  it  is 
readily  seen  that  the  expense  ratios  for  the  various 
volume  groups  increases  with  the  size  of  the  group. 

Perhaps,  the  figuring  of  turnover  of  the  dollar  em¬ 
ployed  in  capital  assets  the  same  as  in  inventory,  may 
be  another  major  factor  in  ])reventing  over-expansion. 
There  is  most  assuredly  a  relationship  between  a  dollar 
invested  in  buildings,  plants  or  fi.xtures,  to  a  dollar  in¬ 
vested  in  inventory.  Unfortunately,  controllers  and 
financial  heads  of  our  department  stores  have  not  yet 
given  sufficient  attention  to  this  important  factor,  but 
its  solution  (in  my  oi)inion)  may  be  a  paramount  safe¬ 
guard  against  the  evils  of  over-expansion. 

Question  Two:  What  is  sound  financing  during 
a  period  of  prosperity,  as  well  as  one  of 
depression  ? 

This  can  be  answered  broadly.  .Sound  financing  is 
financing  that  will  survive  both  abnormal  and  sub¬ 
normal  business  cycles.  It  is  predicated  on  strict  bud¬ 
getary  control  of  all  types  of  expenses  and  capital  ex¬ 
penditures.  I  maintain  that  if  merchants  had  been  as 
efficient  in  developing  ideas  on  capital  assets  turnover 


ratios,  as  they  were  on  inventory  ratios,  the  over-ex¬ 
pansion  that  exists  today  would  not  have  occured. 
Probably  the  development  of  a  unit  control  of  expenses 
(a  name  I  have  given  to  a  study  of  expenses  based  on 
cost  i)er  unit  of  production  or  cost  jjer  transaction) 
might  l)e  a  step  toward  sound  financing. 

A  i)eriod  of  prosjx*rity  calls  for  the  establishment 
of  a  reserve  in  the  way  of  e.xcess  surplus,  to  take  care 
of  a  j)eriod  of  depression.  It  is  necessary  that  we  build 
and  conserve  the  surplus  account.  Uixm  an  upward 
turn  of  business  additional  funds  will  be  required  for 
(1)  the  increase  in  dollar  cost  of  inventory  (2)  the  ex- 
])anded  accounts  receivables  necessary  as  the  result  of 
higher  prices  and  larger  sales  volume. 

Question  Three:  Can  a  store  prepare  in  any  way 
during  a  period  of  good  volume  to  take 
advantage  of  the  next  reverse  situation? 

In  answer  to  this  I  would  say  “NO”.  The  time 
Ijetween  the  zenith  and  nadir  of  the  business  cycle  is 
an  element  that  cannot  lx;  forcasted,  therefore  no  ad¬ 
vance  planning  can  he  done  by  the  business  aside  from 
the  recommendations  made  immediately  above.  A  close 
study  of  changes  in  fundamentals  such  as  commodity 
prices,  carloadings,  electric  jxjwer  consumption,  and 
steel  mill  activity  may  give  the  store  owner  an  index 
to  changing  conditions  and  serve  as  a  base  for  his 
near  time  operations. 

Question  Four:  Is  it  better  for  a  store  to  own  or 
lease  its  building?  Under  what  circum¬ 
stances? 

I  probably  am  a  very  iX)or  one  to  reply  to  this 
(juestion.  I  lean  too  heavily  to  the  leasehold  idea  not 
to  have  a  biased  opinion.  The  history  of  too  many 
department  stores  reveals  the  fact  that  the  upward 
trend  in  their  business  profits  existed  in  the  years 
when  they  were  retailers,  not  realtors.  Two  decided 
advantages  that  a  leasehold  has  over  ownership  may  be 
cited : 

(a)  A  smaller  employment  of  capital 

(b)  A  flexibility  to  shift  with  the  change  in 
the  center  of  business  activity. 

There  are  many  reasons  why  I  favor  leaseholds  in¬ 
stead  of  ownership,  but  I  do  not  desire  at  this  time  to 
offer  more  than  the  above  two  as  controversial  points. 

Question  Five:  What  is  the  best  rental  basis? 

There  are  many  wonderful  ideas  propounded  by  out¬ 
standing  meml)ers  of  the  Controllers’  Congress  of  the 
National  Retail  Dry  Goods  .Association,  and  I  am  sure 
that  a  review  of  the  Controllers’  Congress  files  would 
bring  forth  an  answer  well  befitting  this  question. 

I  took  up  the  task  of  answering  the  queattions 
propounded  above  with  “fear  and  tremlfling”.  If,  how¬ 
ever,  the  controversial  points  raised,  induce  sufficient 
discussion  to  permit  of  ultimate  solution  of  these 
vexatious  problems,  something  will  have  been  accom¬ 
plished. 
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Promoting  the  Store 

(CotUhmed  from  page  327) 


This  briefly  can  be  the  structure  of  your  August  fash¬ 
ion  note  of  the  merchandise  in  each  dejiartment.  In¬ 
conditions  in  your  store.  There  is  a  thought  advanced 
that  if  stores  persist  in  trying  to  sell  fall  fashions  in 
July,  a  newer  merchandising  term  should  be  used.  In 
some  of  the  advertisements  of  popularly  priced  dresses, 
it  may  be  stressed  that  these  are  late  summer  and  early 
fall  fashions  that  should  be  worn  now — or  early  fall 
fashions  that  bridge  the  gap  between  seasons. 


Some  of  the  headlines  used  last  year  are  as  follows: 


July  19th — 
July  20th — 

July  22nd — 

July  26th — 
August  1st — 


Barbara  Lee’s  Satins  and  X’elvets  hint 
smartly  of  fall,  $39.50. 

The  most  thrilling  costume  of  the  year 
— the  first  dark  frock  of  the  fall 
(women’s  and  misses’). 

Loeser’s  new  frocks  that  hint  of  fall  and 
freshen  a  summer  wardrobe,  $15  and 
$10.75. 

Black  Satin — two  little  words  that  tell 
almost  the  whole  story  of  August  chic. 

First  at  B - ’s  of  course.  The  e.xciting 

new  fashion  of  Wool  Lace  which  prom¬ 
ises  to  be  a  sensational  Autumn  success. 


Macy’s  Midsummer  Sale 

of  Furniture . . .  Begins  Tomorrow 


kmtr  pektt— Shan't  Aa  kcyvott 
el  ell  lodey't  furekure  ed%-eitkiai.  But  Mecyk  hee  lei* 
le«»ed  tint  tlogee  for  yeen.  Aed  we've  bviK  up  the 
lerpen  furmkurc  depeitenei  ia  the  world.  Here  era 
eely  e  lew  of  the  veluee  ie  this  tele.  MecyhNnch  Floor 
te  fid  of  othcrt. 

Oitf  lenom  6*  undererilinl  policy*  boUi  toed  regar^'^ 
leoi  of  ipoctol  teles  eleewhcre. 

FLitNm;itS'*MMl  nmr 


Tha  Two-Piecc  Qub  50 


*2i£9 


MACY’S 


X 

•12.89 


August  4th —  Let  your  first  fall  frocks  l)e  Paris  copies 
$16.50. 

August  6th —  Dark  Chiffon  that  stout  women  prefer 
for  early  fall,  $19.75. 

August  9th —  Best’s  features  black  satin  for  street  and 
afternoon  occasions  for  smart  women  of 
all  ages  and  sizes,  with  black  suede  ac¬ 
cessories. 

August  1 1th —  B - ’s  is  first  to  present  the  imix)rtant 

new  Coat  Dress. 


August  11th — Above  the  waist  —  that’s  where  youll 
find  all  the  news  about  the  Fall  Coat. 


August  13th —  Now  is  the  time  to  wear  the  new  tweed 
crepes,  $15.75. 

August  17th —  It’s  going  to  be  a  suit  season.  The  “Lacy 
Tweed  Suit”  that  bridges  the  gap  be¬ 
tween  seasons. 

Cavalier  for  this  year’s  seniors  and  next 
year’s  freshmen — (misses  and  junior 
misses)  coats,  dresses  and  hats. 

August  18th —  If  you  are  not  slender — put  on  one  of 
the.se  new  fall  frocks  and  you’ll  feel  like 
a  new  woman ! 


August  20th —  One  of  the  most  spectacular  offerings 
we  can  remember — Women’s  new  fdl 
gowns,  $22.74. 

Two  very  smart  sheer  woolen  dresses 
for  school,  town  and  country,  $29. 
.August  25th —  Presenting  a  smash  hit  of  all  occasion 
velvet  frocks.  $15.75.  Start  your  fall 
wardrobe  with  a  Suit. 


August  31st —  Your  first  September  Sunday  night 
frock  should  be  of  velvet — Your  first 
September  daytime  frock  should  l)e  of 
canton  crepe. 

Back  to  College  Promotions 

There  is  a  tremendous  amount  of  volume  to  be  ob¬ 
tained  from  a  well-organized  promotional  plan  on  school 
fashions.  Miss  Tobe  of  Tobe  Fashion  Service  in  out¬ 
lining  the  plan  used  by  Stern’s,  New  York,  emphasized 
that  the  success  of  a  college  shop  depends  upon  three 
factors : 

1.  The  college  shop  must  be  manned  by  college  girls. 

2.  The  merchandise  must  lie  sponsored  by  college 
girls. 

3.  It  must  be  l)ought  with  an  understanding  of  college 
girls’  needs. 

A  college  ad  without  a  definite  merchandising  plan 
Ijehind  it  will  not  be  effective.  Plan  to  engage  several 
(or  as  many  as  are  needed)  college  girls  who  are  to 
sell  goods  and  advise  customers  a  week  l)efore  the 
college  shop  opens.  Photograph  these  girls  modelling 
college  fashions  and  reproduce  the  photograph  in  your 
opening  advertisement — these  can  be  enlarged  and  used 
in  your  window  displays. 

On  Sunday,  in  the  middle  of  August,  a  majority  of 
stores  announce  the  opening  of  college  shops.  Some  of 
the  opening  advertisements  follow : 
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1.  Stern’s  College  Shop  ojjens  tomorrow  with  a  sell¬ 
ing-advisory  personnel  that  is  a  “College  Board”  of 
seven  prominent  girls  from  Smith,  \'^assar,  Barnard, 

tc. 

2.  A  college  wardrobe  from  Kern’s  is  bound  to  be 
rated  an  “A.”  (Moderately  priced  accessories,  fitted 
case,  dress  and  coat  for  travelling,  a  “rushing”  frock, 
a  dancing  frock,  a  knitted  suit  to  wear  to  class,  pajamas 
and  rol)es  for  hours  of  ease  were  featured.) 

3.  “The  Campus”  has  taken  up  advance  headquarters 
at  Altman’s.  (Featuring  ten  apparel  items.) 

4.  Don’t  budge  from  your  Budget  when  you  go  liack 
to  College.  (Macy’s  say  that,  “Our  advisers  are  two 
college  girls  who  will  guide  and  assist  you  from  more 
than  a  fashion  point  of  view.”) 

This  opening  announcement  should  l)e  followed  up 
with  advertisements  stressing  the  question — who  knows 
better  what  college  girls  will  want  to  wear  than  college 
girls?  Here  the  budget  idea  for  a  complete  college 
wardrobe  can  be  effectually  used.  The  promotions 
should  be  carried  over  into  September,  until  a  few  days 
before  local  colleges  open.  Local  color  from  surround¬ 
ing  colleges  can  be  introduced  in  the  campaign  by  illus¬ 
trating  well  known  “sjxjts”  of  interest. 

One  store,  last  year,  promoted  a  College  Week  during 
the  last  week  in  August,  staging  a  Collegiate  Fashion 
Show  at  the  same  time.  College  girls  acted  as  manne¬ 
quins. 

Back  to  School  Sales 

The  opening  of  this  campaign  depends  upon  the  date 
when  schools  open  in  each  locality.  In  a  majority  of 
cases,  the  camjaign  begins  a  week  after  the  opening  of 
the  college  shop  and  continues  for  a  week  after  schools 
are  opened. 

Thoroughly  planned  promotions  to  outfit  boys  and 
girls  in  anticipation  of  the  reopening  of  schools,  will 
contribute  a  tremendous  amount  of  business.  Aside 
from  general  advertisements  of  merchandise  for  young 
students,  there  should  be  planned  special  departmental 
events. 

Some  of  the  general  advertisements  are  as  follows : 

1.  Get  ready  for  School  Sales  (apparel  and  ac¬ 
cessories). 

2.  First  to  the  Blank  Store — then  Back  to  School. 

3.  Getting  Baltimore’s  120,000  children  ready  for 

school  in  M - ’s  Fashion-with-Thrift  manner. 

4.  Schooling  young  scholars  in  budgeting  and 
fashion. 

5.  Lessons  for  mothers  in  L - economy. 

6.  School  Preparation  Sale. 

Some  of  the  special  events  promoted  last  year  are — 

1.  Annual  School  Sale  of  Shirts  and  Blouses. 

2.  Boys’  School  Shoes  at  New  Low  Prices. 

3.  Sale!  Boys’  School  Outfits,  $14.95  (includes  2- 
knicker  suit,  sweater,  golf  socks  and  cap). 

4.  Girls!  5000  sweaters,  $1.45. 

After  your  first  early  general  announcement,  schedule 
a  few  special  departmental  events.  Then,  during  the 
week  before  the  opening  of  schools,  hold  a  Children’s 
Floor  sale — such  as  promoted  by  Home’s  “School 


Preparation  Sale.”  Appeals  to  mothers  should  be  along 
the  lines  of  wearability  and  economy.  To  attract  the 
children,  a  special  stunt  of  some  sort  should  be  fea¬ 
tured.  At  this  time  plan  a  budgeted  ensemble  promo¬ 
tion  for  teachers. 


The  August  Fur  Sale 

Note:  See  editorial  in  April  issue  of  The  Bulletin 
about  the  effect  excise  tax  law  will  have  (as  it 
passed  the  House)  on  contracts  made  before 
March  1st,  for  taxable  merchandise  to  be  delivered 
after  law  becomes  effective. 

\  ery  frequently  the  prices  of  furs  are  much  lower  in 
October  and  November  than  in  August.  For  that 
reason,  many  stores  within  recent  years  have  discon¬ 
tinued  this  event,  not  only  because  the  volume  realized 
was  not  commensurate  with  the  sales  effort  and  expense 
involved,  but  also  for  the  fact  that  it  was  injurious  to 
good-will  to  state  that  lower  prices  prevail  in  August 
than  later  in  the  season. 

Those  stores  which  continue  to  hold  this  event  must 
recognize  the  seriousness  of  making  such  a  statement. 
L  nder  no  circumstances,  should  it  be  claimed  that  prices 
of  fur  coats  are  lower  in  August  than  they  will  be 
later  in  the  season.  It  is  impossible  to  make  any  price 
predictions.  Such  a  statement  as  “Advance  Annual 
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August  Sale  of  Furs  at  20  per  cent  Less  than  Winter 
Prices”  should  be  eliminated  entirely  from  retail  ad¬ 
vertising. 

A  few  stores  schetlule  this  event  as  early  as  July  12th, 
although  the  majority  begin  it  on  the  Sunday  near  July 
25th.  Many  large  stores  mail  a  broadside  to  regular 
charge  customers,  offering  them  three  days  of  advance 
selection  before  the  event  is  open  to  the  public. 

There  are  two  popular  methods  used  to  promote  the 
opening  of  this  event.  One  promotes  three  to  five  price 
groups  with  equal  emphasis.  The  other  method  features 
the  best  value  group,  at  what  is  expected  to  be  the  best 
selling  price,  and  subordinates  the  other  price  groups. 
The  latter  method  is  recommended  for  greater  selling 
power.  In  addition  to  the  featured  price  groups,  a  few 
stores  list  a  number  of  line  items,  with  prices  ranging 
from  the  lowest  to  the  highest.  One  store,  last  year, 
featured  with  equal  prominence  two  price  groups,  $139 
and  $189,  “two  prices  at  which  experience  tells  us  most 
women  will  buy  a  fur  coat.” 

In  this  opening  advertisement  and  those  which  follow, 
emphasize  convenient  payment  plans.  For  example,  one 
store  suggested  four  ways,  ( 1 )  charge  accounts — 10 
per  cent  on  bill  each  month  and  balance  on  November 
bill,  payable  in  December;  (2)  Will  Call — 10  per  cent 
cash  deposit  holds  your  coat.  Pay  10  per  cent  monthly 
and  balance  on  November  20;  (3)  Convenient  Pay¬ 
ment  Account — terms  arranged  in  credit  office ;  and  (4) 
Cash  for  those  who  prefer.  Most  stores  offer  free  stor¬ 
age  for  a  coat  until  purchaser  is  ready  to  wear  it. 

The  payment  terms  as  stated  above,  are  far  more  sat¬ 
isfactory  than  simply  asking  for  a  25  per  cent  deposit 
to  hold  the  coat  until  delivery,  when  complete  payment 
of  balance  is  requested.  To  illustrate,  if  a  customer 
wants  delivery  in  November  she  will  have,  at  10  per 
cent  down  and  10  per  cent  a  month,  an  equity  of  40  per 
cent  in  her  coat. 

The  outstanding  fashion-points  of  the  sleeves,  lines, 
etc.,  of  the  coats  must  lie  authentically  presented  in  each 
advertisement. 

After  two  or  three  smaller  follow-ups,  then,  in  still 
smaller  space,  feature  different  price  groups  separately. 
For  example,  one  ad  can  feature,  say,  20  new  Hudson 
Seal  Coats  at  $189  or  whatever  one  of  your  prices  may 
be.  Another  can  feature  a  large  collection  of  specially 
selected  furs  at  $100. 

As  the  close  of  the  event  draws  near,  emphasize  the 
fact  in  each  ad  that  there  are  only  so  many  more  days 
to  buy  furs  in  the  August  Sale.  The  last  few  ads 
should  be  more  aggressive  in  character,  although  care 
must  be  taken  to  avoid  making  false  claims. 

August  Sale  of  Fur-lined  Coats 

During  the  first  or  second  week,  larger  stores  feature 
an  Annual  August  Sale  of  fur-lined  coats  at  a  moderate 
price — around  $50  to  $60.  Due  to  the  limited  demand 
for  fur-lined  coats,  it  is  suggested  that  an  extravagant 
use  of  space  be  avoided,  .\side  from  using  two  or  three 
ads,  and  another  at  the  end  of  the  month,  further  pro¬ 
motion  will  likely  prove  expensive. 

Advance  Sale  of  New  Fall  and  Winter  Coats 

At  the  February  Convention,  Mr.  O’Connell,  Presi¬ 
dent  of  the  Association,  said,  “It  seems  to  me  that  any 
policy  that  meets  with  the  ideas  of  the  consuming 


public  and  makes  money  for  the  retailer,  is  a  reasonably 
sound  policy. 

“The  |x>licy  of  selling  fur-trimmed  coats  in  the  month 
of  August  has  been  very  successful.  I  have  in  mind 
now  four  stores  that,  within  the  past  five  years,  have 
sold  more  than  one  hundred  thousand  dollars  worth  of 
fur-trimmed  coats  in  the  month  of  August.  The  returns 
and  credits  have  l)een  comparatively  small.  Until  this 
year,  the  returns  have  not  averaged  more  than  five  or 
six  per  cent,  and  that  includes  the  cancellations. 

“This  year,  in  order  to  reduce  the  amount  of  returns 
and  to  know  very  definitely  whether  the  customer  was 
going  to  take  the  garment,  some  of  the  stores  in  Boston 
have  conceived  the  idea  of  saying  that  any  fur  coat 
purchased  in  the  month  of  August  would  be  charged  up 
to  the  customer  as  of  August. 

“Previously,  they  would  not  know  until  November 
whether  or  not  the  customer  was  going  to  take  it,  but 
this  year,  as  a  result  of  stipulating  very  definitely  their 
policy  with  regard  to  paying,  returns  were  reduced 
very  materially.” 

Although  numerous  stores  open  this  event  simul¬ 
taneously  with  the  August  Fur  Sale,  the  ixjstponement 
of  the  event  until  the  following  Sunday  would  con¬ 
tribute  to  a  more  balanced  advertising  effort.  The  fact 
that  the  August  F'urniture  Sale  also  fights  for  attention 
on  the  same  day,  makes  it  further  advisable  to  jwst- 
pone  the  date.  Merchants  can  agree  locally  to  definite 
dates  for  the  promotion  of  these  events  and  thus  save 
an  enormous  amount  of  space. 

If  this  it  not  possible,  stores,  in  ushering  in  these 
three  events,  can  use  a  full  page  editorial  telling  of  the 
price  opportunities  in  each  event.  This  method,  how¬ 
ever,  is  not  nearly  as  effective  as  getting  behind  each 
event  separately  in  an  attention  comiielling  manner. 
Mainly  for  that  reason,  it  is  advisable  to  stagger  the 
events,  so  that  adequate  emphasis  can  l)e  placed  behind 
each  one. 

The  prices  which  are  featured,  vary  from  $38  to  $98. 
In  many  cases,  only  one  price  ($58  seems  most  popular) 
is  promoted.  Some  of  the  stores  each  year  use  this 

same  price,  terming  the  event,  “The  famous  M - 

$58  Annual  Coat  Sale.” 

Most  of  the  stores,  however,  and  especially  those  in 
medium-size  and  smaller  cities,  place  equal  emphasis  in 
their  opening  ad  l)ehind  three  price  lines — usualy  $48, 
$58,  and  $68.  The  range  of  promotional  prices,  of 
course,  vary  with  the  type  of  store. 

The  following  schedule  may  be  adapted  (based  on 
1932  dates)  : 

1.  Thursday,  Friday  and  Saturday,  July  28th  to 
3()th,  hold  three  days  of  advance  selection  for  regular 
charge  customers. 

2.  Monday — the  Opening  Announcement.  If  you 
promote  three  groups,  feature  what  is  expected  to  l)e 
the  best  selling  price.  Quickly  present  the  new  fashion 
notes,  new  colors,  fabrics  and  furs.  Offer  special  pay¬ 
ment  terms.  Most  stores  request  a  $10  deposit  to  hold 
a  coat  safely  in  storage  until  October  1st:  Balance  pay¬ 
able — November  1st.  To  curtail  cancellations  and  re¬ 
turns,  the  method  used  by  Boston  stores,  as  explained 
by  Mr.  O’Connell,  warrants  serious  consideration.  Show 
as  many  illustrations  as  possible  and  briefly  descrilw 
each  one.  Feature  prominently  sizes  for  juniors,  misses, 
women,  little  women,  and  larger  women. 
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1  3.  H  space  iiermits,  schedule  smaller  repeats  for 

('  Thursday  and  Saturday  selling.  One  store  last  year 
‘I  stated,  “98°  Monday!  And  more  women  bought  winter 
i  coats  in  our  annual  $58  sale  than  on  any  opening  day  of 

i  this  event!  What’s  the  answer?  K -  quality!  A 

marvelous  selection!” 

i  I  4.  On  the  second  Monday,  feature  a  special  group  of 

I  1,000  smartly  furred  models  at  your  best  selling  price. 

5.  Your  l)etter  coats  should  l)e  featured  once  during 
the  week. 

6.  On  the  third  Monday  of  the  sale,  come  out  again 
with  a  changed  presentation,  although  featuring  essen¬ 
tially  the  same  selling  information  and  price  groups  con¬ 
tained  in  the  opening  ad.  By  this  time,  you  will  know 
which  models  are  best  sellers.  Have  them  photographed 
for  this  ad. 

7.  In  smaller  space,  l)etween  the  third  Monday  and 
several  days  before  the  end  of  the  sale,  feature  definite 

!  models  in  one-price  promotions.  One  of  the  ads  should 
i  strongly  present  the  lowest  price  group  of  the  sale.  On 
one  of  the  last  few  days — feature  all  groups  and  em¬ 
phasize  that.  “Last  four  days  to  buy  fur  trimmed  coats 

!  at  F - ’s  August  Sale  Prices.”  Tbe  last  ad  will  em- 

!  phasize  the  last  day  of  the  sale. 

!  In  a  few  cases,  this  event  ends  on  the  last  Saturday 
j  in  August.  Most  stores,  however,  carry  the  event  until 
the  last  day  of  the  month — mentioning  the  fact  in  a  box 
in  tlieir  month-end  clearance  advertisement.  Space 
limits  going  into  further  details,  although  every  pro¬ 
motional  effort — interior  displays,  posterized-back- 
gronnd  window  displays,  suggestive  selling,  etc. — should 
be  used  for  this  event. 

August  Sale  of  Furniture 

The  1930  census  of  distribution  shows  a  furniture 
and  homefurnishings  per  capita  buying  average  for  the 
country  of  $18.62.  In  the  nine  regions,  this  average 
varies  from  the  lowest  of  $10.27  in  the  southeast  to  the 
highest  of  $22.65  in  the  central  Atlantic.  When  slightly 
less  than  one-eighth  of  this  business  in  the  average  store, 
is  obtained  during  the  August-  sale,  the  volume  im¬ 
portance  of  the  event  is  evident.  In  setting  up  an  appro¬ 
priation,  find  out  what  per  cent  of  annual  sales  August 
i  (and  the  few  days  in  July)  contribute  to  this  depart¬ 
ment.  Make  an  allowance  for  the  volume  trend — 
j  either  upward  or  downward,  whichever  the  experiences 
;  of  the  past  few  months  indicate.  Apply  a  slightly  in¬ 
creased  i)ercentage  to  the  total  year’s  furniture  advertis¬ 
ing  budget.  The  resultant  figure  will  be  the  amount 
which  is  to  be  spent  for  newspaper  advertising,  direct 
mail,  interior  and  window  posters,  billboards,  window 
displays,  etc. 

This  year,  keep  within  this  planned  figure — and  ad¬ 
just  from  week  to  week  as  volume  increases  or  de¬ 
creases  warrant. 

The  Advance  Work 

;  In  making  advance  plans,  put  everything  down  on 

paper.  Thus  many  mistakes  and  losses  will  be  elimi¬ 
nated.  Every  detail  should  be  cast  and  recast,  until  the 
working  plan  is  as  elastic  as  possible.  Under  the  head 
of  operation,  the  following  plans  should  be  listed : 


1.  Utilization  of  past  experiences,  previous  sales  rec¬ 
ords,  etc. 

2.  Develoimient  of  the  advertising  campaign. 

3.  Details  of  all  activities  in  connection  with  pro¬ 
motional  plan,  coordinated  with  salesmen  and  service 
staff. 

Past  Experiences 

The  following  records  should  be  carefully  utilized,  to 
develop  promotional  plans  as  scientifically  as  possible. 

1.  Study  previous  sales  records  of  the  February  as 
well  as  the  August  event — and  also  the  records  of  what 
sold  well  during  the  previous  April  and  May. 

2.  What  classifications — bedroom,  dining  room,  liv¬ 
ing  room  suites — i)roduced  greatest  activity  when  pro¬ 
moted. 

3.  What  amount  of  business  did  occasional  pieces, 
separate  chairs,  tables,  etc.,  or  beds,  mattresses  and 
springs  produce? 

4.  What  percentage  to  the  total  department’s  volume 
of  business  was  produced  by  each  classification? 

5.  What  prices  and  price  lines  attracted  the  greatest 
amount  of  purchasing? 

6.  What  definite  items,  at  what  prices,  sold  well  in 
previous  events?  What  items  promoted  last  year,  and 
also  recently,  did  not  sell  well?  (Do  not  make  the 
mistake  of  wasting  more  advertising  on  them.) 

7.  Use  every  available  source  from  which  ideas  and 
suggestions  can  be  obtained.  Consult  salesmen  on  the 
floor,  to  obtain  their  ideas  and  reactions  as  to  what 
items  can  be  quickly  sold. 

The  Advertising  Campaign 

After  you  have  fixed  your  total  planned  expenditure, 
break  it  down  into  the  amounts  which  will  be  spent  for 
newspaj)ers,  direct  mail,  ix)sters,  windows,  etc.  Fix  the 
date  of  the  event.  Most  stores  promote  this  event 
simultaneously  with  the  August  Fur  Sale — usually  on  a 
Monday,  to  permit  a  full  week’s  selling  during  the  last 
of  July.  Some  stores  begin  a  Half  Yearly  or  Mid- 
Summer  Sale  of  Furniture  as  early  as  the  second  Sun¬ 
day  in  July,  although  the  majority  of  stores  schedule 
it  for  approximately  July  25th. 

Direct  Mail 

Plan  a  direct  mail  promotion,  offering  charge  custo¬ 
mers  the  privilege  of  advance  selection.  For  the  average 
store,  the  most  effective  type  of  mailing  piece  for  this 
event  is  the  broadside,  with  plenty  of  photographs. 
The  best  printing  process  to  use  is  offset  or  rotogravure. 
Some  stores  also  advertise  advance  selections  in  the 
.August  Fur  Sale  in  this  same  mailing  piece.  There  can 
be  no  reasonable  objection  to  the  combination  of  these 
two  events  in  the  same  circular.  On  the  other  hand 
there  are  numerous  obvious  advantages. 

In  a  few  cases,  additional  mailings  are  planned.  Dur¬ 
ing  the  first  ten  days,  a  careful  and  tactful  effort  is 
made  to  obtain  the  names  of  “lookers” — those  who 
attended  the  sale  but  didn’t  buy.  These  names  are 
added  to  a  list  of  selected  charge  customers  and,  on 
al)out  August  1 5th,  a  circular  promoting  a  special 
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purchase  of  furniture  which  just  arrived — too  late  for 
the  opening  day — is  sent  to  this  active  list. 

Posters 

Rather  than  simply  stating  that  the  August  Sale  of 
Furniture  is  in  progress,  many  stores  are  reproducing 
typical  values  of  the  sale  on  their  posters.  These  ixjsters 
are  displayed  prominently  throughout  the  store  and 
changed  frequently  during  the  event.  The  cost  of  doing 
this  may  be  prohibitively  high  for  smaller  stores,  al¬ 
though  a  modified  version  of  the  idea  can  be  adopted. 
For  example,  large  sales  posters  can  first  be  printed, 
allowing  plenty  of  space  for  a  large  mounting  of  photo¬ 
stats  of  certain  typical  furniture  values.  Then,  under 
the  photostat,  the  store  sign  writer  can  })rint  in  the 
name  and  price  of  the  item.  The  enlarged  photostats 
can  be  reproduced  from  photographs  or  drawings  of 
the  items.  In  many  instances,  these  photographs  can  be 
obtained  from  the  buyer. 

Incidentally,  last  year  there  was  a  pronounced  in¬ 
creased  use  of  photographic  halftones  in  the  furniture 
advertising  campaigns.  The  suites  were  .set  up  with  all 
the  appearance  of  decorated  rooms.  The  occasional 
pieces  were  outlined. 

The  Newspaper  Campaign 

There  are  three  popular  methods  of  announcing  the 
opening  of  the  Furniture  Sale.  Their  order  of  popu¬ 
larity  follows: 

1.  A  greater  numlier  of  stores — either  in  one  page  or 
double  spread — advertise  three  to  si.x  different  suites — 
(one  or  twj  of  each  living  room,  dining  room  and  lied- 
room) — with  a  numl)er  of  occasional  pieces,  including 
chairs,  tables,  secretaries,  Ijed  outfits,  mattresses,  etc. 
In  some  instances,  the  sale  of  furniture  includes  other 
homefurnishings,  such  as  companion  sales  of  curtains, 
drap)eries,  oriental  or  domestic  rugs,  etc. 

One  store  featured  a  choice  of  three  suites  (B.  R., 
L.  R.,  and  D.  R.)  at  one  price,  $159.  Another  store,  in 
addition  to  four  featured  suites,  advertised  four  col¬ 
umns  of  occasional  pieces,  stating  that  “Any  piece  in 
this  column,  $9.95.’’  “Any  piece  in  this  column 
$19.75.’’  The  third  column,  $29.75.  The  fourth,  $39.75. 
The  selling  p)ower  of  such  a  method  is  indisputable.  It 
requires  real  planning  and  intelligent  price  lining.  It 
spreads'its  appeal  over  a  large  range  of  readers.  Terms 
of  payment  are  emphasized  prominently.  Some  stores 
definitely  offer,  “10%  down — ^balance  in  10  months.” 
Others  more  conservatively  call  attention  to  their  club 
plans;  their  liberal  methods  of  deferred  payments. 
Many  stores  keep  homefurnishing  floors  op)en  on  the 
op)ening  night  of  the  sale — and  also  on  Mondays  or 
Wednesdays  and  sometimes  on  both  nights,  during  the 
sale. 

2.  The  second  method  presents  an  institutional  apjieal 
— of  value  and  quality — including  a  few  typical  values 
of  the  sale,  set  off  at  the  top  spread  of  the  ad.  Usually 
this  presentation  speaks  about  the  great  price  oppor¬ 
tunities  of  the  event ;  the  reduction  of  25  to  50  p)er  cent 
on  regular  stock,  as  well  as  sp)ecial  prices  just  as  amaz¬ 
ingly  low  on  sp)ecial  purchases. 

High  quality  standards  are  also  emphasized.  One 
pwirt  of  the  advertisement  lists  quick  facts  about  the  sale. 
Usually,  in  this  typ)e  of  advertisement,  the  opening  of 
the  newly  decorated  “Budget  House”  or  “Thrift  Apart¬ 


ments”  or  “Model  Home,”  etc.,  is  announced.  In  these 
rooms,  only  reason^jle  priced  furniture  from  the  sale 
assortments  should  be  shown  during  the  sale. 

3.  The  third  method  simply  announces  the  Mid¬ 
summer  sale  in  an  institutional  editorial.  No  prices  nor 
illustrations  are  used.  It  should  only  be  used  by  a  cer¬ 
tain  limited  numl)er  of  stores  and  not  by  the  average 
store. 

Promotional  Ideas 

1.  Several  days  before  the  sale  opens,  some  stores 
announce  advance  days  of  inspection  in  all  homefur¬ 
nishings  departments.  “Op>en  House”  is  held  on  two  or 
three  evenings  during  these  advance  days.  Usually  this 
is  a  large  editorial,  announcing  the  opening  of  the  model 
rooms;  the  price  trends  in  furniture;  that  it  is  a  good 
year  to  buy  furniture ;  in  some  cases,  the  introduction 
of  an  interior  decoration  contest ;  and  sometimes  in¬ 
cluding  a  few  line  items  of  certain  special  items  on  sale 
that  day  or  night.  At  times,  this  general  editoral  also 
calls  attention  to  the  numerous  si)ecial  departmental 
events  other  than  furniture  which  will  l)egin  on 
Monday. 

2.  For  one  of  the  furniture  promotions,  some  stores 
hold  a  $100  Day,  in  which  a  choice  of  three  different 
room  suites  is  advertised. 

3.  Two  stores  institutionalized  the  expressions  made 
by  customers  about  being  frankly  surprised  that  quality 
furniture  could  lie  so  low-priced. 

4.  Many  stores,  during  the  first  or  second  week  of 
August,  in  conjunction  with  the  Furniture  Sale,  fea¬ 
tured  an  August  Sale  of  Nursery  Furniture.  Another 
event  promoted  is  the  August  Sale  of  Kitchen  Fur¬ 
niture. 

5.  During  the  sale,  many  stores  feature  bedding 
needs  at  savings — including  three-piece  bed  outfits,  day 
beds,  innerspring  mattresses,  etc.  Sales  of  mattresses 
are  extensively  promoted. 

6.  About  the  middle  of  August,  the  “best  sellers” 
appeal  is  used  advantageously.  It  is  widely  resorted  to 
at  the  end  of  the  sale. 

7.  In  an  institutional  follow-up,  to  recall  interest  in 
the  sale,  one  store  announced,  “The  August  Furniture 
Sale  offers  these  advantages” — listing  for  quick  read¬ 
ing  the  facts  about  the  sale,  emphasizing  price  oppor¬ 
tunities  and  an  extended  furniture  delivery. 

8.  In  conjunction  with  its  sale,  two  stores  promoted 
an  “Open  Stock”  furniture  .sale,  offering  the  customer 
the  advantage  of  buying  by  the  piece.  If  the  customer 
wishes  later  to  fill  in  with  more  pieces,  the  stores  would 
supply  them,  as  long  as  the  manufacturer  continued 
to  make  the  suite. 

9.  “Visit  the  House  of  Ideas” — suggests  a  store,  in 
telling  about  the  seven  room  house  on  the  furniture 
floor,  completely  furnished  from  August  Sale  as.sort- 
ments. 

10.  On  furniture  night  openings,  special  dinners  are 
advertised  in  the  store’s  restaurant. 

11.  For  one  special  event,  schedule  a  choice  of  three 
different  room  suites,  at  a  low  price  under  $100.  This 
should  Ije  scheduled  near  the  end  of  the  sale. 

12.  On  August  8th,  Wanamaker,  New  York,  pre¬ 
sented  two  completely  furnished  new  homes  in  the 
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“Little  Home  That  Budget  Built.”  The  items,  furni¬ 
ture.  rugs  and  draperies,  were  taken  from  the  August 
Sale.  Five-room  apartment  C  sold  for  $1,625  complete. 
Four-room  apartment  A  sold  for  $885  complete.  Each 
room  was  itemized  and  priced  separately.  A  business 
girl’s  room,  completely  furnished,  selling  for  $325,  was 
also  featured. 

13.  Many  stores  feature  separate  advertisements  of 
a  variety  of  occasional  pieces  at  low  prices.  It  is  be¬ 
coming  increasingly  evident  that  the  volume  from 
occasional  pieces  makes  up  a  large  portion  of  the  total 
furniture  business.  Promotional  plans  should  be  made 
accordingly. 

14.  Since  the  spwtlight  is  turned  on  homefurnishings, 
many  departments  other  than  furniture  are  promoted. 
On  August  10th,  Home’s  advertised  a  sale  of  lamps — 
4  prices  were  featured,  $4.95,  $6.50,  $7.50  and  $9.00. 
During  the  month,  other  homewares  sales  such  as, 
August  Sale  of  Linens,  Rugs,  Blankets,  etc.,  were 
featured. 

15.  Due  to  the  Washington  Bicentennial,  there  will 
be  increased  interest  in  colonial  furniture.  One  good 
event  can  f)e  planned  to  promote  Colonial  Beds  at  a 
popular  price. 

16.  Many  stores  are  featuring  completely  furnished 
rooms  at  sale  prices.  Boggs  and  Buhl,  Pittsburgh,  illus¬ 
trated  and  advertised  the  total  cost  of  a  “Budget  Home” 
bedroom  at  $284.70 — the  price  of  the  four-piece  bed¬ 
room  suite  was  also  separately  featured  in  the  same 
ad.  Abraham  and  Straus  promoted  a  living  room  com¬ 
plete  for  $355  (with  radio).  Photographs  of  the  four 
corners  of  the  room  were  reproduced  and  described  in 
line  items.  Another  store  featured  a  group  of  three 
living  room  pieces — secretary,  sofa  and  window  chair 
— at  $86.75.  The  items  were  also  individually  priced. 

17.  For  one  of  your  promotions  of  occasional  pieces, 
go  through  your  stock  and  select  a  dozen  items  which 
are  priced  at  $19.75  and  advertise  them — “Any  one  of 
these  pieces  for  only  $19.75 — featured  in  our  August 
Sale  of  Furniture.”  Also  plan  two  different  upholstered 
chair  events — one  at  or  near  the  best  selling  price  and 
another  about  $10  lower. 

18.  Two  stores  featured  four  down-back  sofas  at  one 
special  price — $69  in  the  one  store  and  $95  in  the  other. 
This  type  of  promotion  will  bring  traffic  to  the  store. 
The  same  thing  can  be  done  with  chairs. 

19.  One  store  featured  an  English  type  three-piece 
upholstered  living  room  suite  at  $98.50,  stating  that 
fourteen  people  asked  for  it  during  the  first  week  of 
the  sale. 

20.  .\nother  went  a  step  further  and  promoted  “The 
best  in  town — say  customers  about  this  Club  Sofa  and 
Chair,  $98.50” — at  the  same  time  offering  a  window 
ensemble  of  the  same  damask,  in  draperies,  as  that  in 
the  suite,  $8.95  with  filet  curtains  and  rod.  Here’s  an 
idea  that  should  be  adopted. 

21.  For  the  wind-up  of  the  sale,  make  a  careful  sur¬ 
vey  of  your  stock  and  sales  records.  Plan  to  concentrate 
on  those  items  which  proved  to  be  “best  sellers.”  One 

store  stated,  “204  people  bought  this  suite  in  G - ’s 

Furniture  Sale.”  Another  store  repeated  its  best-selling 
two-piece  and  three-piece  living  room  suites ;  its  best¬ 
selling  four-piece  bedroom  suite;  and  its  best-selling 
ten-piece  dining  room  suite.  In  many  stores,  half  price 


furniture  days  are  held  during  the  last  few  days  of  the 
sale. 

Contact  With  Service  Staff 

As  the  August  furniture  sale  is  one  of  the  most  im¬ 
portant  events  of  the  year,  every  effort  should  be  made 
to  educate  the  furniture  sales  force  on  the  grade  of 
furniture,  period  styles,  and  general  information  on  the 
furniture  to  he  sold.  Contests  for  suggestions  as  to 
how  the  furniture  sale  can  be  improved  over  previous 
years,  should  be  accompanied  by  worthwhile  prizes  to 
the  salespeople. 

In  the  conferences  with  the  sales  force,  buyers  should 
stimulate  the  asking  of  questions  concerning  the  mer¬ 
chandising  of  furniture.  Examples  of  unusual  cases  of 
salesmanship  should  be  demonstrated.  This  intensive 
training  is  most  necessary,  and  should  occupy  a  part 
of  the  entire  month  of  July,  up  to  the  ver\'  opening 
day  of  the  August  sale. 

Things  Your  Sales  Force  Should  Know 

1.  Influence  of  style  on  custonier-detnand  for  cer¬ 
tain  individual  pieces  of  furniture.  Today,  the  average 
customer  is  buying  not  only  on  the  basis  of  utility,  but 
individuality,  while  the  style  in  furniture  is  now'  as 
powerful  a  determining  factor  as  style  in  ready-to- 
wear. 

2.  Period  names  of  furniture.  Know  your  furniture 
by  period  names — the  materials,  woods,  and  especially 
the  proper  name  of  wood  finish,  oil,  varnish,  wax,  dull 
mahogany  finish,  high  polish,  etc. 

3.  The  proper  use  of  individual  pieces — give  the 
customer  an  idea  of  how  certain  pieces  w'ill  transform 
the  home — the  distribution  of  color — line — type  of  fur¬ 
niture,  etc.  This  is  valuable  selling  information. 

Suggestive  Selling 

In  every  big  semi-annual  event,  like  the  Furniture 
Sale,  the  ways  and  means  for  improving  “suggestive 
selling”  should  be  exhaustively  studied.  The  best  sug¬ 
gestive  selling  is  w’hen  a  salesperson,  by  skillful  sug¬ 
gestion,  sells  a  customer  merchandise  that  he  did  not 
intend  buying,  or  had  not  before  considered. 

A  part  of  the  instruction  to  the  sales  force,  should 
include  a  list  of  suggested  sales  in  other  departments 
which  are  related  to  the  furniture  department.  This 
instruction  should  be  thorough,  and  have  the  coopera¬ 
tion  of  the  heads  of  other  departments, 

July  and  August  Homefurnishings  Promotions 

During  the  warm  weather,  there  should  be  scheduled 
several  “Keep  Cool”  promotions  of  labor-saving  de¬ 
vices,  fans,  refrigerators,  window  shades  at  sales  prices 
with  order  blank,  portable  show-ers,  shower  curtains, 
lawn  showers,  thermal  jugs,  fruit  juicers,  nursery  ice 
boxer,  freezers  and  electrical  appliances,  and  other  con¬ 
veniences  to  make  the  home  more  habitable.  Also  fea¬ 
ture  “thirst  aid  for  parched  throats”,  in  the  form  of 
beverage  glasses,  luncheon  sets,  serving  tables  and 
stands. 

One  store  advertised,  “You  can  set  your  table  with 
this  linen,  $7.95,  this  plated  flatware,  $7.95,  this  dinner 
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service,  $7.95,  and  this  glass,  $7.95 — making  a  low 
total  of  $31.80  for  all.”  An  appealing  idea  there. 

During  the  middle  of  July,  feature  wash  rugs,  tents, 
blankets,  cots,  folding  beds,  cushions,  camp  chairs  and 
picnic  supplies,  in  a  “Camping  in  Comfort,”  promotion. 
If  possible,  def)ending  upon  condition  of  stock,  hold  off 
clearances  of  garden  and  porch  furniture  until  the 
middle  of  August.  The  practice  of  closing  out  this 
merchandise  in  early  and  mid-July,  is  questionable. 
Some  stores  have  these  early  clearances — one  store  even 
stating  that  two  full  summer  months  were  ahead  to 
enjoy  the  values  its  clearance  of  summer  furniture  pro¬ 
vided.  Are  such  efforts  worth  while?  It  would  be 
much  more  practical  and  profitable  to  feature  special 
events  in  this  department,  holding  one-item,  one-price 
promotions. 

In  order  to  get  their  stocks  and  furniture  floor  con¬ 
ditioned  for  the  August  Sale  of  Furniture,  many  stores 
feature  clearances  during  the  two  weeks  before  the  big 
event.  Reductions  are  from  one-third  to  one-half  off. 
Some  feature  one  type,  such  as  living  room  furniture, 
at  a  time.  Some  hold  a  sample  furniture  sale.  On  or 
near  July  9th,  Loeser’s  usually  hold  a  semi-annual  sale 
of  Karpen  custom-made  furniture.  In  this  sale,  cus¬ 
tomers  choose  coverings  from  a  wide  variety  of  designs 
and  materials.  Every  piece  is  made  expressly  for  the 
customer.  The  sale  ends  on  or  near  July  23 — two  weeks 
long. 

Around  July  23rd,  a  few  stores  offer  lower  summer 
prices  on  labor  charges  (up  to  25  per  cent  off)  in  up¬ 
holstery  workrooms  until  September  1st. 

Many  dollar  housewares  sales  are  featured  during 
these  two  months.  Numerous  items  are  advertised. 
Special  summer  rug  events  are  also  promoted  during 
the  first  three  weeks  of  July.  Clearances  are  held  dur¬ 
ing  the  last  week  of  July  and  first  of  August. 

One  store  used  an  idea  featuring  a  three-in-one  sale 
of  dinnerware,  glassware  and  flatware,  at  19c  for  each 
individual  piece.  Collective  promotions  of  this  kind 
save  linage  and  widen  appeal.  The  idea  should  be 
adapted  to  other  allied  lines  during  the  summer. 

During  the  second  week  of  August,  many  stores 
schedule  an  Annual  August  Sale  of  Oriental  Rugs. 
Usually  three  prices  are  highlighted,  with  other  prices 
subordinated.  In  conjunction  with  the  August  Sale  of 
Furniture,  plan  a  special  selling  of  Broadloom  Car¬ 
peting,  at  a  popular  price  per  square  yard,  and  feature 
the  price  for  a  9  x  12  rug,  made  up. 


September  Sale  of  Housewares,  China,  Glassware 

In  advance  to  this  event,  during  the  last  full  week 
of  August,  a  few  stores  announce  an  Advance  Fall  Sale 
of  Housewares,  or  Courtesy  Days,  in  the  Annual  Sep¬ 
tember  Sale  of  Housewares,  China  and  Glassware.  The 
majority  of  stores,  however,  schedule  the  event  on  Aug¬ 
ust  31st,  for  selling  on  the  first  day  of  September.  An 
enclosure  is  inserted  in  the  monthly  statements,  supple¬ 
menting  the  newspaper  advertising.  This  is  either  in 
the  form  of  an  illustrated  six  page  folder  or  illustrated 
broadside  on  onion  skin.  The  latter  has  more  selling 
appeal. 

In  this  opening  advertisement,  feature  three  to  six 
larger  houseware  pieces,  such  as  washers,  ranges,  util¬ 
ity  cabinets,  ironers,  gas  heaters,  etc.,  then  cram  the 
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page  with  many  small  illustrations  of  houseware  items. 
To  attract  traffic,  one  feature  section  of — “Your  Choice 
of  these  items  at  $1” — can  be  planned.  The  illustra¬ 
tions  can  be  keyed  and  drawn  as  a  border  unit.  The 
line  items  and  prices  can  be  placed  within  the  border. 
This  makes  a  very  powerful  presentation.  This  event 
will  be  discussed  at  length  in  the  next  calendar. 


August  Sale  of  Blankets 
Sales  of  Linens  and  Sheets 


In  either  the  last  week  of  July  or  first  week  in 
August,  a  number  of  stores  promote  an  .August  Sale 
of  Blankets,  featuring  in  most  cases  three  or  four 
different  prices,  or  in  fewer  cases  simply  one  definite 
price  of  each,  a  blanket  and  a  comforter.  In  a  few 
cases,  this  event  is  not  scheduled  until  the  middle  of 
August  in  order  to  arrive  at  a  balanced  promotional 
program.  Thus  the  numerous  August  events  will  not 
be  opened  on  the  same  day. 

A  lew  stores  include  in  this  sale  other  items,  such 
as  sheets,  linens,  bedspreads,  towels  and  comforters, 
under  the  heading  .August  Sale  of  Bedding.  This  just 
as  well  may  be  done,  because  these  latter  items  are 
usually  salepriced  anyway  during  August.  Moreover, 
considerable  linage  can  be  saved  and  a  definite  cam¬ 
paign  continuity  can  be  carried  out.  It  is  also  advi.sable 
to  promote  .separate  selling  events  of  these  staple  items 
which  can  lie  advertised  under  the  heading — In  the 
August  Sale  of  Bedding.  Mail  and  telephone  orders 
should  be  emphasized.  .As  advised  often,  l)c  sure  to 
include  mail  order  blanks  in  these  ads — especially  in 
July  and  August. 

In  both  July  (near  the  15th)  and  August  (l)efore  the 
15th),  many  stores  hold  special  sellings  of  towels  and 
sheets  and  cases.  If  the  events  are  properly  promoted, 
and  if  the  merchandise  is  right,  satisfactory  volume 
will  be  attained.  In  a  dollar  sale  of  sheets,  on  .August 
3rd,  one  store  reproduced  quotations  from  letters  from 
three  local  laundries,  to  indicate  the  high  quality, 
strength  and  wearability  of  the  sheets.  One  laundered 
the  sheets  16  times :  the  second  25  times :  the  third  56 
times,  and  all  verified  their  fine  quality.  The  store  went 
a  step  further,  having  the  sheets  tested  by  the  Better 
Fabrics  Testing  Bureau,  New  A'ork,  and  quoted  the 
Bureau — “They  are  the  most  durable  grade  of  com¬ 
mercial  sheeting  for  bedding  use.”  .An  order  blank 
was  used.  This  is  one  of  the  best  sheet  promotions  yet 
seen  in  our  newspaper  analysis.  .August,  by  the  way, 
is  an  important  volume  month  for  the  domestics  depart¬ 
ment. 


Silks  and  Wash  Goods 


After  the  Fourth  of  July,  one  store  promotes  an 
annual  summer  sale  of  wash  fabrics,  featuring  two  lots 
at  17  cents  and  33  cents.  A  summer  silk  sale  at  82 
cents  a  yard,  is  promoted  simultaneously.  Numerous 
repeats  continue  the  same  event,  with  the  same  featured 
prices  for  two  weeks.  Other  stores  hold  many  price 
promotions  during  the  month  observing  clearances  at 
the  end  of  July  and  a  remnant  clearance,  featuring 
50c  and  75c  groups,  near  August  6th. 

Because  of  the  volume  importance  of  cotton  wash 
goods  in  July,  every  selling  effort  should  l)e  used  to 
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i  produce  maximum  volume.  Some  of  the  ideas  listed  in 
I  past  calendars  should  be  adopted. 

On  August  9th,  a  few  stores  announce  a  special 
selling  of  “Back  to  School”  prints,  appealing  to  mothers 
who  will' make  dresses  for  their  daughters.  This  idea 
has  volume  possibilities. 

Between  August  10th  and  16th,  the  new  Fall  Fabrics 
are  announced.  During  the  present  era,  there  have  been 
fewer  general  announcements  without  prices  and  a 
greater  number  of  direct  selling  promotions.  One  store, 
in  announcing  the  new  fabrics,  the  new  fashion  weaves, 
new  colors,  finishes,  etc.,  separately  boxed  a  group  of 
different  silks  to  sell  at  a  special  price.  In  a  similar 
type  of  promotion,  Hudson’s  stated  that  the  Hudson 
Fabric  Shop  announces  the  arrival  of  the  Crepe  Family 
in  Fall  colors  at  $1.95  a  yard.  New  fall  woolens  are 
introduced  slightly  after  the  middle  of  the  month. 

Large  and  Small  Accessories 

It  is  suggested  that  the  summer  selling  plan  for 
apparel  accessories  be  copied  after  the  program  for 
summer  and  new  fall  fashions,  outlined  elsewhere  in 
this  article.  Do  not  cut  prices  before  the  Fourth  of 
July.  Rather,  emphasize  fashion,  as,  “With  your  white 
costume  wear  these  accessories.” 

In  conjunction  with  the  Summer  Savings  Sale  be¬ 
ginning  after  July  fourth,  promote  special  values  in 
shoes  and  hats.  At  this  time,  some  stores  schedule  their 
semi-annual  sales  of  shoes — although  just  as  many  hold 
off  until  a  week  later.  Final  clearances  of  hats  and 
shoes  usually  begin  earlier  than  summer  dress  final 
clearances.  It  is  to  be  assumed  that  the  last  summer 
dress  is  bought  long  after  the  last  summer  shoe  or  hat. 
These  final  clearances  of  shoes  and  hats,  in  the  ma¬ 
jority  of  instances,  begin  during  the  week  of  July  21st 
i  and  are  continued  until  about  August  12th — depending, 

1  of  course,  on  conditions  of  stock. 

The  Danger  of  Being  “First  to  Present” 

Last  year,  on  July  9th,  many  stores  featured  new  fall 
hat  fashions,  sponsored  at  the  early  Paris  openings. 
Sales  records  should  be  consulted  by  these  stores,  to 
find  out  how  much  of  an  early  demand  existed  at  that 
time.  The  investigation  should  be  carried  to  August 

■  1st.  It  is  proljable  that  sufficient  buying  interest  was 
not  evident  until  August  1st  to  5th.  If  so,  then  at 
that  time,  stores  should  begin  their  fall  hat  advertising 
campaign.  Only  window  displays  need  be  used  earlier 
to  show  advance  hat  fashions. 

I  Other  Accessory  Promotions 

j  Silk  slips,  pajamas  and  robes,  are  of  volume  import- 

j  ance  in  July  and  should  be  featured  extensively.  Dur¬ 

ing  the  month,  plan  special  selling  events  for  these 
f  items. 

A  dramatic  sale  of  Hosiery,  scheduled  just  before 
E  :  July  Fourth,  will  bring  tremendous  volume.  Several 

■  major  hosiery  events  should  be  scheduled  for  both 
months.  One  store  reproduced  a  telegram  from  the 
hosier)’  manufacturer,  which  stated,  “Wire  received. 
Congratulations  your  successful  sale.  Expressing  dol¬ 
lar  ninety-five  hose  at  once  for  another  two  day  sale.” 

g  The  ad  stated,  “Another  180  dozen  our  regular  $1.95 
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C . hosiery,  $1.10.”  This  convincing  idea  can  be 

adopted. 

On  July  20th.  one  store  promoted  a  “Sensational 
sale,  6000  summer  bags,  $1.69 — 3  for  $4.95.”  This 
would  have  been  more  effective  a  week  earlier.  The 
first  selling  event  advertising  new  fall  leather  handbags 
at  $2.95,  appeared  August  15th. 

On  Thursdays,  one  store  in  two  column  ads,  sug¬ 
gested  hostess  gifts  (items  selected  from  the  main 
floor)  to  be  given  by  those  who  were  going  away  on 
week-end  visits.  Three  of  the  ads  stated,  “Say  ‘Thank 
You’  with  smart  hostess  gifts.” — “Hostess  gifts  that 
become  delicate  and  graceful  compliments.” — “Charm¬ 
ing  thoughtful  ‘hello  and  goodbye’  gifts.” 

The  appeals  to  use  in  the  July  and  August  promo¬ 
tional  story  of  corsets,  are  conveyed  in  the  following 
dated  headlines  of  a  number  of  stores. 


June  30th — 

With  summer  what  it  is  and  prices  what 
they  are  — don’t  be  a  one-girdle  girl. 

July  2nd — 

Summer  Corsets,  next  to  nothing  in 
weight  and  price,  $3.85;  $4.95;  $7.50. 

July  7th— 

Airy!  We’ll  say  so,  no  wonder  they  are 
so  cool.  Treo  summer  undergarments, 
$7.50. 

July  8th — 

Scale  your  summer  necessaries  down  to 
meet  the  heat.  Corsets  and  lingerie. 

July  12th — 

All-in-ones,  $9.75,  take  their  fabrics 
lightly  and  their  lines  seriously. 

July  15  th — 

Summer  is  the  time  to  lose  those  un¬ 
wanted  inches  (rubber  reducing  gar¬ 
ments). 

Sensational  purchase  sale  of  beauty- 
mould  reducing  garments. 

July  22nd — 

July  20th — 

Singlet  Van  Raalte  aids  to  coolness  and 
sheath  form. 

August  9th —  One  must  have  the  illusion  of  a  smaller 
waistline  this  fall. 

August  16th —  Are  you  interested  in  Reducing?  Reduc¬ 
ing  Girdles  need  not  be  expensive. 
August  30th —  New  under- fashions  for  fall  are  fea¬ 
tured  extensively  at  this  time. 

Near  July  12th  and  August  4th.  a  few  stores  feature 
sales  of  notions.  In  bathing  suit  ads  and  also  separately 
— especially  during  July — promote  bathing  suit  access¬ 
ories. 

Near  July  14th  and  August  3rd,  a  July  and  August 
Sale  of  Toilet  Goods  is  presented.  The  ads  usually 
consist  of  a  large  number  of  line  items  and  a  limited 
number  of  boxed  specials.  A  few  stores  also  promote 
a  special  dram  sale  of  expensive  perfumes  as  a  separate 
event.  Semi-annual  sales  of  hard-water  soap  are  fea¬ 
tured  August  events.  Dress  shields  are  good  sellers  in 
July  and  August. 

Especially  during  July,  information  as  to  the  treat¬ 
ment  of  summer  complexions,  sunburn,  etc.,  should  be 
the  means  through  which  additional  toilet  goods  business 
is  obtained.  One  store,  last  July,  made  a  point  of  the 
fact  that  “200,000  working  days  lost  from  illness  from 
sunburn”  according  to  an  eminent  dermatolc^st.  Many 
stores  have  representatives  of  various  toilet  goods 
houses  at  their  counters  to  advise  customers.  The  l^uty 
shop  should  be  promoted  aggressively.  One  store,  in 
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August,  stressed  the  fact  that  the  new  hat  lines  demand 
new  hair  lines.  An  adaptable  idea. 

During  the  last  week  in  August,  school  supplies — 
brief  cases,  pencil  cases,  pen  and  pencil  sets,  etc.,  from 
the  stationery  department — are  featured.  In  some 
stores,  this  department  also  features  advance  discount 
sales  of  Qiristmas  cards. 

August  Sale  of  Lingerie 

This  event  is  usually  scheduled  near  the  first  of 
August  and  in  some  instances  conducted  for  one  week 
only.  The  following  is  a  typical  example;  Sample 
lingerie  of  quality  silk  at  one-half  and  one-third  less, 
in  several  price  groups — $1.59,  $1.95  and  $2.95 — is 
featured  in  this  event.  During  the  sale  period,  separate 
advertisements  concentrated  on  special  silk  slip  events ; 
one-price  promotions,  featuring  one  group  at  a  time ; 
and  also  a  special  group  of  lingerie  for  the  larger 
woman. 

July  and  August  Sales  of  Luggage 

With  the  exception  of  June  and  December,  July  and 
August  are  the  leading  volume  months  of  the  year  for 
luggage.  In  numerous  ads  of  sports  and  vacation 
apparel  for  both  men  and  women,  and  also  in  sporting 
goods  promotions — special  items  of  luggage  are  fea¬ 
tured. 

Separate  weekly  ads  of  hand  luggage  and  trunks  are 
also  scheduled  during  the  two  months.  Best-selling 
items  and  prices  should  be  promoted. 

Near  the  middle  of  July,  a  few  leading  stores  an¬ 
nounce,  “Luggage  in  a  grand  vacation  sale.”  Twelve  to 
fifteen  illustrated  items  are  advertised  in  this  sale.  The 
August  Sale  of  Luggage  at  price  inducements  is 
scheduled  around  August  15th. 

Men's  and  Boys'  Promotions 

Semi-annual  clothing  events  ordinarily  begin  near 
July  8th.  Usually  three  prices  are  featured,  such  as, 
$27,  $39  and  $49.  This  event  is  continued  until  the 
final  clearances  are  announced  at  the  end  of  July  and 
early  part  of  August.  One-price  close-outs  are  held 
after  that,  as  long  as  stock  conditions  warrant. 

Regular  stock  and  special  purchases  of  summer  cloth¬ 
ing  are  aggressively  featured  during  July  and  up  to 
August  15th,  when  final  clearances  are  scheduled.  The 
last  ad  on  summer  suits  appeared  on  August  24th  in  an 
Elnd-of- Season  Clearance.  Some  of  these  headlines  are 
suggestive  of  the  kinds  of  promotions  held  by  different 
scheduled  around  August  15th. 

July  1st —  Cool  and  correct  clothing  from  the  store 

for  men. 

— Here  are  flannel  trousers — easily  the 
largest  collection  in  New  York,  $7.50, 
$8.50  and  $10. 

July  2nd —  750  pairs  men’s  nationally  known  linen 

knickers,  $1.95. 

And  extra-ordinary  holiday  sale — 1000 
pairs  of  flannel  trousers,  $5.75. 

Amazing  coolness  in  these  summer 
weight  two-piece  suits  and  the  price  is 
only  $17. 


July  9th —  Befdre  you  go  away — three-piece  Trop¬ 

ical  "Suits,  $28.50. 

Men!  For  a  sporting  week-end.  Flan¬ 
nel  sports  coats  and  white  flannel  trous¬ 
ers. 


July  13th — 
July  15th — 
July  20th — 
July  28th — 
August  14th — 


Special  purchase!  Tropical  worsted 
suits,  $26.50. 

Sale!  $25  to  $30  Tropical  worsted  suits, 

$17. 

Reductions  —  Men’s  Tropical  worsted 
suits,  $21.50,  $31.50. 

Many  hot  days  ahead  —  three-piece 
Tropical  worsted  suits,  $26.50. 

Special  purchase  and  sale  of  Tropical 
worsteds,  $25  values  at  $17. 


August  17th —  Entire  stock  of  men’s  summer  suits  re¬ 
duced  one-half. 


On  July  1st,  one  store  advertised.  “Everything  you 
need  for  the  Fourth  and  after — summer  wearables  in 
the  New  York  manner.”  Eighteen  summer  clothing 
and  furnishings  items  were  promoted.  Such  a  promo¬ 
tion  should  be  held  at  that  time.  Also,  another  promo¬ 
tion  of  various  sporting  goods  items  will  attract  busi¬ 
ness.  These  items  will  include  golf  clubs,  tennis 
rackets,  leather  jackets,  sand  toys,  portable  phono¬ 
graphs,  automobile  radios,  leather  jackets,  beach  chairs 
and  equipment,  etc. 

A  large  promotion  on  shirts  and  swim  suits  at  this 
time,  will  attract  men  to  your  store.  One  store  regular¬ 
ly  holds  its  semi-annual  sale  of  shirts  just  before  the 
Fourth. 

On  or  about  July  9th.  numerous  semi-annual  .sales  of 
shoes  are  promoted.  Usually,  one  price  is  featured. 
Straw  hats  are  usually  sale-priced  at  this  time.  It  seems 
too  early.  Much  repeat  business  is  obtained  at  a  loss, 
from  those  who  usually  buy  their  second  straw  hat  in 
mid- July 

During  July  several  neckwear  sales  are  featured.  The 
price  promoted  is  usually  below  one  dollar. 

On  the  Sunday  nearest  July  12th,  many  shirt  sales 
are  held — including  the  semi-annual  sale  of  Manhattan 
shirts.  One  store  dramatically  presented,  “Our  greatest 
July  sale  of  nationally  known  $2  to  $4  shirts — ^3200  of 
$2  grade;  3,936  of  $2.50  grade;  3,600  of  $3  grade; 
1,9^  of  $3.50  grade;  1,600  of  ^  grade — $1.28  each, 
5  for  $6.”  Listing  of  the  quantities  of  different  grades 
made  the  ad  more  effective.  On  this  day,  another  store 
announced  a  week  of  sales  for  men.  Various  furnish¬ 
ings  items  were  advertised  and  the  ad  was  repeated 
several  times  during  the  week. 

On  July  20th,  one  store  effectively  presented  a  sale 
of  12,000  broadcloth  shirts  at  $1.28.  Six  brief  descrip¬ 
tive  selling  points  were  listed — (1)  non-shrinkable,  (2) 
vat  dyed,  (3)  semi-fast  and  tub-fast,  (4)  full  cut  and 
roomy — no  bulging,  (5)  ocean  pearl  buttons,  (6)  fine 
lining  in  collar,  cuff  and  center  pleat. 

Men’s  furnishings  events  of  this  kind  were  also  pro¬ 
moted  in  August.  Also  several  golf  equipment  promo¬ 
tions  were  held. 

Several  important  boys’  wash  suits  events  were 
scheduled  during  July.  One  store  advertised,  “Mothers! 
The  most  brilliant  purchase  in  15  years  that  we  have 
been  selling  bovs’  wear.  5,000  smart  new  wash  suits, 
$1.39.” 
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During  August,  the  boys’  clothing  and  furnishings 
department  participates  in  the  Back  to  School  campaign. 
Timely  special  events  are  promoted  to  attract  this 
business.  This  event  is  described  elsewhere  in  this 
article.  The  business  from  young  men  about  to  return 
to  college,  should  not  be  neglected. 

August  Sale  of  Overcoats 

Today,  this  event  is  not  nearly  so  important  as  it  was 
a  few  years  ago.  Nevertheless,  a  few  stores  evidently 
obtain  satisfactory  response  from  it,  if  one  is  to  judge 
from  the  amount  of  space  used.  The  event  is  usually 
opened  on  the  first  Monday  of  the  month  and  the 
advertisement  is  repeated  once  a  week,  thereafter,  imtil 
the  last  day  of  the  sale.  A  few  stores  hold  the  event 
for  one  week  only — usually  during  the  third  or  fourth 
week  of  August. 

Last  year,  McCreery’s,  New  York,  cleverly  avoided 
the  use  of  heavy  looking  illustrations  of  overcoats  and, 
instead,  used  reproductions  of  the  coat  labels.  There 
were  four  different  labels — each  designating  a  well- 
known  type  of  woolen,  such  as.  Llama,  Broad  Brook 
Boucle.  Kynoch’s  Imported  Fleeces,  Imported  O’Brien 
Fleeces.  The  advertisement  stated  that,  after  Septem¬ 
ber  1st,  every  coat  left  will  be  marked  up  to  at  least 
$45.  The  sale  price  was  $29. 


The  announcement  of  new  Fall  and  Winter  Clothing 
is  usually  made  after  Labor  Day. 

July  and  August 

We  will  never  know  how  many  sales  have  been  lost 
in  these  two  months  by  not  having  adequate  selections 
and  assortments  of  summer  merchandise,  at  the  time 
when  customers  want  to  buy. 

We  will  never  know  how  much  losses  have  been 
incurred  from  taking  early  markdowns. 

We  do  know,  however,  that  weather  plays  an  im¬ 
portant  role  in  arousing  buying  interest.  And  we  can 
single  out,  among  our  own  friends,  a  number  of  those 
who  delay  their  purchases  a  week  longer,  to  take  ad¬ 
vantage  of  price  reductions. 

Every  salesperson  in  the  store  can  name  a  list  of 
good  customers  who  definitely  ask,  “Will  this  be  re¬ 
duced  next  week?’’ 

Why,  therefore,  do  we  persist  in  selling  wanted 
things,  timely  things,  seasonal  things,  at  price  reduc¬ 
tions,  when  a  large  portion  of  our  volume  at  a  normal 
and  sane  markon  is  yet  to  come? 

Where  does  the  fault  lie?  Are  our  customers 
wrong?  Is  the  weather  wrong?  Are  retailers  wrong? 
What  is  the  answer? 


Visit  the 

EDUCATIONAL  EXHIBIT 

at  the 

CONCURRENT  CONVENTIONS 

Hotel  William  Penn,  Pittsburgh,  Pa.  JUNE  13-14-15-16 


You  owe  it  to  yourself  and  to  your  store  to  take  advantage  of  the  opportunity  afforded  you 
by  these  companies  to  become  informed  concerning  the  latest  developments  in  the  equipment 
field. 

The  following  companies  will  participate: 


National  Cash  Register  Co. 
Willmark  Service  System,  Inc. 
McDonald  Ledger  &  Loose  Leaf  Co. 
Embosograf  Corp.  of  America 
Monarch  Marking  System 
Burroughs  Adding  Machine  Co. 

A.  Kimball  Co. 

Haskelite  Corp. 

International  Business  Machines 


Remington  Rand.  Inc. 

Monroe  Calculating  Machines 
Soabar  Co. 

Diebold  Safe  &  Lock  Co. 

Universal  Carloading  &  Distributing  Co, 
The  White  Company 
Ford  Motor  Co. 

W.  T.  Lane  &  Bro. 

Twin  Coach  Corporation 
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For  the  Retailer’s  Bookshelf 


These  books  and  other  publications  on 
retailing  subjects  may  be  ordered  through 
the  Association. 


Store  Salesmanship 


Store  Salesmanship  by  Norris  A.  Brisco,  Dean,  New  York 
University,  School  of  Retailing ;  Grace  Griffith,  formerly  Di¬ 
rector  of  Training,  Saks-Fifth  Avenue,  and  Teacher  of  Sales¬ 
manship,  Central  Commercial  Continuation  School,  New  York 
City;  and  O.  Preston  Robinson,  Instructor  of  Retailing,  New 
York  University,  School  of  Retailing — 413  Pages,  Price,  $2.00. 
Prentice-Hall,  Inc.,  New  York. 

This  volume  “Store  Salesmanship”  is  all  that  its  title 
implies.  While  the  authors  treat  of  every  phase  of  retail 
selling,  nevertheless,  they  have  done  an  excellent  job  in 
presenting  definite,  concrete  information  under  each 
subject  covered. 

Not  only  are  the  fundamental  principles  of  retail 
salesmanship  presented  in  a  clear,  concise  manner,  but 
chapters  are  devoted  to  such  important  subjects  as  Care 
of  Merchandise;  Selling  Points  of  Textile  Merchan¬ 
dise;  Non-Textile  Merchandise;  Knowledge  of  color 
line  and  design ;  Knowlege  of  Fashion ;  and  Sources  of 
Merchandise  Information.  The  information  contained 
in  these  chapter  will  prove  to  be  most  valuable  to  sales¬ 
people,  training  directors  and  teachers  of  salesmanship, 
because  of  the  importance  of  these  subjects  in  supply¬ 
ing  consumer  wants  today. 


The  material  contained  in  this  book  has  t)een  so  pre¬ 
pared  and  organized  that  it  will  be  equally  valuable  as  a 
text  book  for  secondary  schools,  and  for  salesmanship 
training  in  retail  stores. 

Teachers  and  instructors  of  retail  subjects  will  find 
the  review  questions,  projects  and  problems,  cases  and 
bibliographical  references  accompanying  each  chapter, 
valuable  aids  for  class  room  use. 

This  volume  has  made  its  appearance  at  a  most  oppor¬ 
tune  time.  Too  much  emphasis  cannot  be  placed  today 
on  the  need  for  better  selling.  Good  salesmanship  can 
check  declining  volume,  which  is  being  universally  ex- 
pierienced  today ;  it  can  reduce  the  return  goods  problem 
to  a  minimum ;  it  can  increase  the  amount  of  the  unit 
sale  with  resulting  favorable  effects  on  operating  costs 
and  net  profits. 

All  those  engaged  in  retailing,  or  charged  with  the 
responsibility  of  supervising  or  training  retail  sales¬ 
people,  will  find  this  book  a  source  of  ])ractical  up-to- 
date  information. 

W.  A.  F. 


The  Road  to  Good  Advertising 


“The  Road  to  Good  Advertising”  by  Kenneth  Collins,  Pub¬ 
lished  by  Greenberg,  New  York  City,  Price:  $2.50. 

Clear,  forceful,  constructive  and  dramatically  in¬ 
teresting  to  read,  is  Kenneth  Collins’  practical  book  on 
retail  advertising.  Here  we  have — concisely  with  none 
of  the  wandering  embellishments  characteristic  of 
many  business  books — authoritative  material,  elalwrate- 
ly  illustrated  with  ripe  promotional  experiences,  of  an 
acknowledged  leader  in  retail  advertising. 

You  will  find  these  important  chapters  in  this  factual 
contribution  to  retail  literature. 

1.  Preparing  a  Local  Advertising  Campaign 

2.  The  Problems  of  the  Sales  Promotion  Manager 

3.  Making  Our  Advertising  More  Productive 

4.  The  Advertising  Problem  of  the  Department  Store 

5.  Thinking  Behind  the  Scenes 

6.  Building  a  Retail  Business  on  Facts 

7.  Common  Blunders  in  Advertising 

8.  Waste  in  Advertising 

9.  Institutional  Advertising 

10.  Fraudulent  and  Misleading  Advertising 

11.  The  Well  Balanced  Advertisement 

12.  Making  Our  Copy  More  Effective 

13.  Humor  and  Sentiment  in  Advertising 

14.  Color  in  .\dvertising  and  Merchandising 


15.  Modern  Art  in  Advertising 

16.  Better  Taste 

17.  What  is  Wrong  with  Direct  Mail  .Advertising 

18.  The  Newspaper — an  Influential  .Advertising  Medium 

19.  The  Advertising  Solicitor  and  His  Job 

20.  The  Advertising  Man  and  His  Pay 

21.  The  Selection  of  the  Proper  Media 

22.  .Advertising  and  the  Depression 

It  has  been  stated  often  that  Macy’s  ads  are  out¬ 
standing  because  of  their  copy.  We  have  also  seen  ads 
of  many  stores  having  all  the  inherent  factors  of  maxi¬ 
mum  attention  value — which  stop  the  eye,  but  the 
hackneyed,  dull  and  uninteresting  copy  does  not  lead 
the  reader  further  into  the  advertisement.  We  all  know 
that  an  ad  isn  t  successful  unless  its  copy  gets  read. 
Collins’  chapters  on  copy  alone  would  recommend  an 
immediate  reading  of  this  book. 

Throughout,  it  is  good  reading.  Not  only  for  those 
who  actually  manage  advertising  staffs,  but  also  for 
those  who  want  to  or  who  think  they  are — and  for 
those  who  don’t  but  should,  and  those  who  do  but 
shouldn’t.  Is  there  anyone  in  retailing  that  this  ex¬ 
cludes  ? 

F.  W.  S. 
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In  Sears,  Roebuck*s  new  Chicago  store 

200  NATIONAL  CASH  REGISTERS 
HANDLE  EVERY  TRANSACTION 


On  the  day  that  Sears,  Roebuck 
opened  their  new  loop  store  in 
Chicago  105,000  people  passed 
through  the  doors.  Eleven  hun¬ 
dred  salespeople  recorded  on  two 
hundred  National  Cash  Registers 
every  one  of  the  thousands  of 
transactions  made  that  day. 

One  hour  and  a  half  after  the 
close  of  business  complete  sales 


figures  were  ready  for  the 
management. 

This  new  store  is  exclusively 
equipped  with  National  Cash 
Registers  because  Economy  and 
Quick  Service  are  fundamentals 
of  Sears’  policy.  In  scores  of  stores 
already  in  operation  Sears’  Offic¬ 
ials  have  learned  just  how  much 
this  equipment  contributes  to  these 
two  results. 

Faster  service  to  customers  reduces 
clerk  hire,  the  mechanical  audit 
of  clerks  and  department  on  the 
registers  reduces  auditing  costs, 
the  printed  sales  check  issued 
by  registers  cuts  sales  book  and 
stationery  costs. 


Every  customer  making  a  purchase 
in  this  store  is  given  a  cash  regis¬ 
ter  printed  receipt  for  the  correct 
amount  of  her  purchase.  The 
registers  used  are  140  multiple- 
drawer  machines  providing 
separate  totals  for  four  to  eight 
salespeople  and  keeping  four 
department  totals  for  inter¬ 
department  selling.  Twenty-three 
cashier  registers  will  be  used  in 
other  departments.  The  remaining 
thirty-seven  are  used  in  food  shop, 
luncheonette,  and  three  special 
shops. 

All  of  the  registers  are  of  the 
latest  type  with  distinct  advan¬ 
tages  over  previous  models. 


THE  NATIONAL  CASH  REGISTER  COMPANY 
^  DAYTON,  OHIO 

^National 

CASH  REGISTERS  AND  ACCOUNTING  MACHINES 

Say  you  saw  it  in  THE  BULLETIN 
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CHEAP  things  are  NOT  GOOD; 
GOOD  things  are  NOT  CHEAP 

^^We  must  not  be  undersold  on  hosiery/' said  the  M.  M.  "O.K." 
replied  the  buyer.  "I’ll  stock  on  under-o-dollor  price  line.  If 
women  wont  69  cent  hosiery  it  is  our  job  to  provide  them  for 
our  customers.  Blank  and  company  are  getting  away  with  it/ 
so  I  guess  we  can  do  it  also." 

Thus  a  decision  is  reached.  And  at  the  same  stroke  a  problem 
is  created/  because  there  are  more  headaches  in  many  69  cent 
hosiery  "sales"  than  69  cents  worth  of  Aspirin  can  stop. 

"Two  pairs  of  silk  hosiery  for  a  dollar/'  is  unlikely  to  be  a  per¬ 
manent  sales  thought  for  any  retailer.  Because  women  will  be 
"cured"  quickly  of  the  temptation  to  buy  cheap  hosiery.  There 
is  no  article  of  clothing  so  worthless  as  silk  hosiery  made  to  the 
lowest  possible  specification. 

This  advertising  message  is  to  suggest  to  retail  people  that  it 
will  be  worth  while  to  test  low-price  hosiery  lines  before  adopt¬ 
ing  them,  for  a  store  is  known  by  the  hosiery  it  sells.  If  you 
have  not  already  had  us  test  your  hosiery/  please  do  it  soon 
for  your  own  protection.  The  market  affords  good  hosiery,  but 
there  is  a  lot  of  cheap  hosiery  being  offered  at  this  time. 


Ask  us  for  price  list  covering  the  tests  you  desire  on 
hosiery,  or  any  other  textile  merchandise. 


Better  Fabrics  Testing  Bureau 

225  West  34th  Street,  New  York  City 
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Burrou^h 

brings  NEW  SPEED 
NEW  ACCURACY 
NEW  ECONOMIES 
to  department  store 
ACCOUNTING 


BURROUGHS  TYPEWRITER  BOOKKEEPING 
MACHINE  . . .  Its  many  automatic  features  make  it  the 
popular  machine  in  hundreds  of  stores  for  postinn,  in 
one  operation,  combinations  of  records  requiring  type¬ 
written  description. 


BURROUGHS  MULTIPLE  REGISTER  BOOKKEEP¬ 
ING  MACHINE . . .  The  machine  most  commonly  used 
in  stores  for  all  bookkeepinit  not  requirinic  typewritten 
description.  Posts  combinations  of  related  records  in 
one  operation. 


The  wide  range  of  Burroughs  machines  from  which  to 
select  exactly  the  right  machine  for  any  phase  of  depart¬ 
ment  store  accounting  .  .  .  the  speed,  accuracy,  ease  and 
convenience  of  operation  that  every  Burroughs  machine 
provides . . .  the  accessibility  of  Burroughs  factory-trained, 
factory-controlled  service  .  .  .  these  are  among  the  chief 
reasons  for  the  use  of  Burroughs  machines  by  leading 
depanment  stores  everywhere. 

It  will  pay  you  to  investigate  what  Burroughs  can  do  to 
help  bring  greater  economy  and  efficiency  to  the  handling 
of  customers’  accounts,  purchase  and  payment  records, 
sales  audit,  distribution,  merchandise  control,  general 
adding  and  figuring  work  and  all  other  kinds  of  depart¬ 
ment  store  accounting. 

For  a  demonstration  of  any  Burroughs  machine  on  any 
type  of  accounting  job . . .  and  examples  of  what  Burroughs 
is  doing  to  save  time  and  money  for  other  department 
stores . . .  telephone  the  local  Burroughs  office  or  write — 
BURROUGHS  ADDING  MACHINE  CO.,  DETROIT,  MICH. 


BURROUGHS  ELECTRIC  CALCULATOR  ...  A  light 
key  touch  actuates  the  motor ...  and  the  motor  instantly 
completes  the  operation,  each  key  registering  its  full 
value  on  the  dials. 


BURROUGHS  DESK  DUPLEX  ADDING  MACHINE 
. . .  Adds  two  sets  of  figures  at  one  time  and  provides  a 
total  of  each  set:  adds  groups  of  figures,  furnishing 
a  toul  of  each  group  anda  grand  total  of  group  totals. 


In  this  big,  modern  department  store,  as  in  so  many  other 
department  stores  throughout  the  country,  you  will  find 
Burroughs  machines  giving  the  utmost  satisfaction  in 
handling  such  work  as  customers’  accounts,  purchase 
and  payment  records,  sales  audit,  distribution,  and  so  on. 


Say  you  saw  it  in  THE  BULLETIN 
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Shall  We  Lower  the  Tariff? 

(Continued  from  page  306) 


and  restrictive  import  quotas,  have  already  established 
118  factories  and  250  subsidiaries  in  Europe  alone,  in¬ 
volving  a  direct  investment  of  more  than  $1,300,000,- 
000.  In  Canada  90  Branches  of  American  Companies 
and  more  than  $1,000,000,000  of  American  capital  has 
been  invested  in  manufacturing  industries,  in  1931 
alone.  Certainly  nothing  can  now  be  done  by  this 
Government  to  get  this  American  capital  and  industry 
to  come  home  and  thereby  give  employment  to  our 
workingmen,  but  these  factories  abroad  would  not  have 
been  established  nor  would  this  capital  have  been  in¬ 
vested,  had  it  not  been  that  the  Hawley- Smoot  Tariff 
Bill,  through  its  restrictions  on  imported  goads,  pre¬ 
vented  foreign  countries  from  buying  the  products  of 
these  American  manufacturers  in  the  United  States. 
The  trade  in  the  foreign  countries  having  been  estab¬ 
lished  at  a  great  expense,  unless  they  were  willing  to 
forego  this  trade,  there  was  nothing  to  do  hut  to  invest 
in  and  create  manufacturing  industries  abroad. 

Certainly  these  were  not  “necessary”  or  “unavoid¬ 
able”  results.  They  could  have  been  avoided.  We  have 
built  walls  higher  and  higher,  and  the  other  nations 
have  followed  in  self-defense.  In  consequence,  inter¬ 


national  trade  has  had  a  tremendous  setback,  from 
which  we  shall  not  recover  within  the  early  coming 
years  and  which  can  only  he  reversed  by  lowering  tariff 
walls  to  reasonable  heights. 

In  closing,  let  me  say:  The  revival  of  our  export 
trade  and  of  domestic  prosperity  depends  on  reducing 
our  tariff  rates  to  levels  that  will  permit  trade  to  be 
resumed.  The  question  is  even  of  far  greater  import¬ 
ance  than  the  international  debts,  for  what  must  be 
resumed  is  the  exchange  of  materials  and  of  goods,  in 
the  manufacture,  transportation  and  sale  of  which 
{leople  must  be  employed.  This  is  so  vital  to  lalx)r, 
it  is  so  vital  to  our  manufacturers,  it  is  so  vital  to  the 
general  condition  of  the  country,  that  it  would  change 
the  present  stagnation  in  our  international  trade  and 
help  to  correct  some  of  the  deplorable  conditions  that 
now  exist  in  this  country. 

We  started  the  tariff  wars  with  the  nations  of  the 
world,  we  should  now  in  self-defense,  as  the  greatest 
sufferer,  lead  in  lowering  our  tariffs  to  reasonable 
levels.  Ever)’  American  farmer,  laborer,  manufacturer, 
business  man.  consumer,  and  citizen,  would  be  benefited 
by  lowering  our  tariffs. 


Letter  from  the  Radio  Audience 


X.  Y.,  April  10,  1932. 

Mr.  Granik 
WOR,  Newark,  X.  J. 

Dear  Mr.  Granik : 

Having  listened  attentively  to  the  tariff  debate  this  afternoon, 
I  would  like  to  register  my  vote  in  favor  of  Mr.  LeBoutillier. 
He  argued  not  only  with  truth  on  his  side,  but  he  gave  us  the 
only  "facts,”  and  the  American  voters  next  November  will  vote 
on  facts  and  not  on  vague  promises  to  have  "tw'O  automobiles  in 
his  garage.”  Most  American  workmen  have  not  even  a  garage 
left,  since  the  Smoot  tariff  bill  was  signed. 

I  do  not  like  Mr.  Derby’s  tricky  reply  to  Mr.  LeBoutillier 
tliat  many  duties  have  been  lowered  lately  under  flexible  clause. 
If  he  had  been  fair  he  would  liave  specified  those  that  were 
lowered  and  his  hearers  w’ould  have  roared  with  laughter. 

Please  bear  in  mind  that  I  am  also  a  Republican,  and  I  also 
believe  in  a  reasonable  tariff,  but  I  am  absolutely  against  the 
Smoot  tariff  bill,  as  exclusive  and  needlessly  damaging  to 
foreign  countries. 

That  it  is  damaging  I  know  of  my  own  knowledge  and  not 
from  reading  others  opinions  nor  looking  at  the  beautiful 
“sunsets”  painted  by  Mr.  Derby.  I  have  been  22  years  in  export 
trade,  representing  some  of  the  largest  and  best  known  manu¬ 
facturers  in  America.  I  have  been  nine  times  around  the  world. 
I  have  been  dozens  of  times  in  nearly  every  civilized  country, 
and  as  I  speak  six  languages  I  can  hear  all  that  is  being  said 
around  me,  and  when  I  tell  you  that  America  and  .\mericans 
have  become  the  worst  hated  people  in  the  world,  as  a  result 
of  that  Smoot  bill,  it  is  not  my  opinion  I  am  giving  you,  but 
the  opinion  of  the  Frenchman,  the  Englishman,  the  German,  the 
Italian,  the  Argentine,  etc.  I  could  not  tell  you  of  one  single 
nation  I  have  visited,  where  the  American  is  not  hated  today 
as  a  result  of  the  Smoot  bill.  I  have  seen  the  Frenchman 
losing  his  lace  industry,  the  Spaniard  losing  his  fruit  and  grape 
trade,  and  all  of  them  cursing  America  for  their  losses. 

All  you  have  to  do  is  read  over  a  list  of  the  articles  excluded 
or  put  in  a  limited  importing  quota  by  such  countries  as  Aus¬ 
tralia,  England.  France,  Argentine.  Chili,  etc.,  etc.  Can  it  be 
a  coincidence  that  nearly  every  such  article  principally  comes 
from  these  United  States? 

When  Mr.  Derby  told  us  that  America  consumed  about  95% 
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of  her  products,  again  I  tell  you  of  my  own  knowledge  that  he 
is  mistaken.  I  know  export  business  far  better  than  Mr.  Derby, 
and  I  know  he  is  wrong,  and  unless  we  can  speedily  regain  our 
fast  dwindling  foreign  business,  we  are  surely  going  straight 
for  a  panic  and  unemployment  such  as  will  make  us  think  that 
present  conditions  are  as  nothing. 

In  my  business,  I  know  how  export  business  reduces 
“overhead”  in  a  factory,  to  allow  us  to  pay  the  high  wages  Mr. 
Derby  talks  so  much  about,  but  is  so  careful  to  liide  the  only 
conditions  under  which  they  can  continue  to  be  paid. 

In  closing,  please  present  my  compliments  to  Mr.  LeBoutillier 
for  the  masterly  way  in  which  he  gave  us  positive  facts  as 
against  “optimism,”  and  lest  my  name  may  misguide  Mr.  Derby 
into  thinking  I  am  actuated  by  some  foreign  influence.  I  will 
add  that  my  ancestors  came  to  Florida  400  years  ago,  therefore  I 
may  claim  that  I  am  an  American  as  well  as  a  Republican. 

Yours  faithfully. 


New  York  City. 

*  *  *  *  * 

April  10th,  1932. 

Mr.  S.  Theodore  Granik, 

Station  WOR, 

Newark.  N.  J.  . 

Dear  Sir : 

First  let  me  impress  upon  you.  if  I  may,  the  very  great 
enjoyment  and  profit  I  derive  from  the  “Forum  Hours”  broad¬ 
cast  under  your  direction.  I  have  been  listening  to  them  almost 
from  the  beginning. 

Second,  please  register  two  votes,  my  own  and  my  wife’s, 
for  Mr.  LeBoutillier  in  today’s  debate.  “Shall  we  lower  the 
tariff?”.  We  are  both  decidedly  of  the  opinion  that,  while  Mr. 
Derby’s  talk  was  a  very  able  argument  for  the  principle  of  a 
protective  tariff,  it  was  hardly  a  proper  presentation  of  the 
negative  side  of  the  subject  under  debate,  and  answered  none 
of  the  arguments  advanc^  by  Mr.  LeBoutillier  for  the  affirma¬ 
tive. 

Yours  very  truly. 


a 
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Hackensack,  N.  J. 

April  12th,  1932. 

Radio  Forum 
Station  WOK 
Newark,  N.  J. 

Gentlemen : 

The  debate  between  Mr.  Philip  LeBoutillier  and  Mr.  H.  L. 
Derby  was  quite  enlightening  and  from  the  results  it  is  very 
pvident  that  the  tariff  should  be  lowered,  as  there  is  absolutely 
nothing  scientific  about  our  present  tariff  law.  The  United 
States  were  prosperous  under  the  1922  tariff  bill  and,  from  the 
moment  the  1930  bill  went  into  effect,  business  went  to  smash, 
banks  started  to  fail  and  conditions  all  around  since  then  have 
grown  from  bad  to  worse. 

There  may  be  industries  who  have  benefitted  by  the  1930 
tariff  bill,  but  I  am  sure  the  average  industries  who  have 
claimetl  for  higher  tariffs  would  be  mighty  glad  today  if  they 
could  do  as  much  business  as  they  did  under  the  1922  law. 
There  is  such  a  thing  as  killing  the  goose  that  lays  the  golden 
egg  and  that  is  just  what  the  1930  tariff  bill  has  done  for  the 
merchants  of  the  United  States.  Why  have  banks  all  over  the 
United  States  failed?  The  answer  is  plain:  because  workers 
in  industries,  such  as  automobile  factories,  married  men  owning 
their  own  homes  could  no  longer  pay  the  interest  on  their 
mortgages  and  continue  to  pay  their  taxes,  property  was  fore¬ 
closed  and  the  real  estate  market  swamped  to  such  an  extent 
that  homes  were  practically  valueless  and  no  buyers  could  be 
found  for  them.  In  other  words,  these  workers  lost  their  jobs 
when  exports  stopped  and  this  is  directly  traceable  to  our  high 
tariff  wall. 

It  is  wonderful  to  hear  some  American  Manufacturers  praise 
the  farmers  and  laborers,  when  it  comes  to  tariff  debates,  as 
everybody  knows  that  all  of  these  arguments  are  only  for  the 
benefit  of  their  own  .selfish  interests  and  they  don’t  even  care 
as  to  what  happens  to  people  in  their  own  lines. 

If  the  making  of  our  tariff  laws  was  taken  out  of  politics  and 
administered  in  a  scientific  and  business  manner,  a  great  deal 
of  our  business  worries  could  be  avoided.  If  it  was  not  for 
the  importations  of  certain  lines  of  merchandise.  American 


Manufacturers  would  never  be  able  to  show  anything  new, 
because  a  great  many  of  these  manufacturers  only  copy,  they 
are  not  creators.  As  I  look  at  the  entire  situation,  I  can  sum 
it  up  as  follows:  The  American  Manufacturers  would  like  to 
build  up  a  tariff  wall  so  high  that  no  imported  goods  could 
enter  this  country,  he  could  then  sit  at  his  desk,  put  his  feet 
on  it  and  say  to  himself,  now  you  suckers  you  got  to  buy  my 
goods,  there  is  nothing  coming  in  from  Europe. 

Yours  very  truly, 

«  4>  * 

- ,  Conn. 

April  10,  1932. 

Mr.  Granick: 

I  listened  in  with  interest  today  on  your  Forum  Hour  debate 
between  Mr.  Derby  and  Mr.  LeBoutillier,  if  I  got  the  names 
right,  and  1  must  say  Mr.  LeBoutillier  is  right,  for  if  you 
could  see  the  skilled  men  here  walking  the  streets  for  lack 
of  work,  some  affected  by  the  high  tariff.  As  1  work  for 
one  of  the  largest  machine  shops  in  this  city  and  we  had 
a  large  trade  abroad  until  the  tariff  was  changed.  Now  as  I 
understand  we  are  unable  to  sell  then  as  the  rates  are  too 
high.  Our  foreign  agents  are  now  asking  for  drawings  of  our 
Standard  Machines  so  they  can  build  them  in  England  and 
F'rance,  and  I  know  of  other  shops  in  the  state  are  having 
their  machine  built  in  Canada  for  foreign  shipment  and  I 
understand  we  will  be  doing  the  same  soon,  as  there  arc  large 
machine  shops  going  up  there. 

Wages  have  all  b^n  cut  down  here  by  two  and  three  cuts. 
The  shops  are  almost  closed  entirely,  just  a  few  working  in 
each  shop  three  or  four  days  a  week.  I  have  worked  here  for 
twenty  years  in  the  same  factory.  Some  time  ago  I  got  a 
10%  cut,  lately  we  got  our  salary  taken  away  and  put  on 
hourly  bases.  Now  we  are  getting  three  days  a  week  .so  that 
is  what  prosperity  has  done  for  us.  Hoping  you  can  get  some 
more  news  from  this  part  of  the  state  and  that  Mr.  la:Boutillier 
wins  this  debate,  for  he  is  right. 

Yours  respccfully. 


Hotel  Lincoln 

44th-45th  Streets — 8th  Avenue 


1400  ROOMS 
Baths 
Radios 
Servidors 


j  Spacious 

Sample 
Rooms 

ROY 


ROY  MOULTON,  Mgr. 


NEW  YORK 


FIRST  A  VISITOR 
THEN  A  FRIEND 
AND  BOOSTER 


(f) 


Single 

$3.00— $3.50— $4.00 
Double 

$4.00— $5.00— $6.00 


Luxurious 
Suites 


Say  you  saw  it  in  THE  BULLETIN 
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Display  Management 

(Continued  on  page  335) 


person  is  acquainted  with  this  great  sales  power  of 
attractive  displays  at  the  point  of  sale. 

Display  is  just  as  important  as  salesmanship  in  the 
training  of  salespeople.  In  fact  it’s  more  important, 
because  some  salespeople  have  not  the  imagination  or 
command  of  language  to  do  justice  to  the  l)eauty  and 
uses  of  the  merchandise.  When  salespeople  fail  to  in¬ 
terest  customers  in  the  merchandise,  attractive  displays 
at  the  point  of  purchase  will  many  times  make  the 
sale.  When  salespeople  find  these  displays  are  helping 
them,  they  will  be  enthusiastic  about  them,  because 
they  can  make  their  quotas. 

Interior  displays  make  more  profit  at  lower  selling 
costs,  because  they  save  salespeople’s  time.  Interior 
displays  create  desires  at  once.  Interior  displays  are 
dependable,  they  work  faithfully.  They  require  no 
lunch  hours.  You  are  paying  for  them  even  if  you  do 
not  use  them.  They  are  good-will  builders.  They  in¬ 
crease  salespeople’s  efficiency.  Everybody  who  works 
m  a  department  store,  has  got  to  make  a  determined 
effort  to  get  more  business  than  ever  before.  It  can’t 
be  done  unless  they  are  all  display  minded.  If  depart¬ 
ment  managers  go  about  display  in  a  half-hearted  way 
— there  will  be  only  a  half-hearted  resjKHise.  They 
say  that  like  attracts  like.  If  a  department  manager  is 
enthusiastic  about  interior  displays  as  a  means  of  get¬ 
ting  sales  increases — then  the  salespeople  will  also  be 
enthusiastic  about  them. 

Interior  Displays  Bring  Results 

Wherever  interior  displays  have  been  shown  in  our 
store,  they  have  gotten  results.  The  other  day  we  had 
a  table  of  “Snugges”  selling  for  50  cents  a  garment. 
At  noon  no  sales  had  been  made.  The  department 
manager  asked  me  for  a  certain  fixture  to  display 
them  on.  We  happened  to  have  this  particular  form 
in  the  window  and  I  said  that  if  he  would  promise  me 
a  good  day’s  business.  I’d  take  it  out  of  the  window 
and  let  him  have  it.  “It’s  a  go,’’  he  said.  “It’s  noon 
now,  I’ll  have  $150.00  by  tonight  from  that  selling 
table,  if  I  get  that  form.’’  I  gave  it  to  him  and  the 
next  morning  I  checked  up  on  him  and  he  had  done 
$75.00  that  afternoon — not  what  he  promised  me,  but 
I  was  satisfied. 

Going  through  our  Men’s  P'urnishings  De])artment. 


I  saw  a  salesperson  have  six  colored  shirts  and  ties  to 
match  laid  out  on  his  counter.  I  asked  him  if  it  helped 
sell  and  he  told  me  that  he  had  been  using  this  type  of 
display  for  six  months  and  everj’  time  one  of  these 
shirts  was  sold  the  tie  was  also.  This  fellow  was 
really  proud  of  his  counter  display,  l)ecause  he  knew 
he  had  a  silent  partner  working  for  him. 

Coordinating  All  Displays 

Another  imjwrtant  factor  of  displaying  merchandise 
is  to  make  the  interior  displays  tie  into  the  advertising 
and  window  displays,  wherever  this  is  ixissible.  The 
Advertising  Department,  Display  Department  and  Sell¬ 
ing  Department,  must  all  work  together,  if  the  l)est 
results  are  to  be  obtained.  For  example,  a  lady  reads 
your  advertising  in  the  paper — she  sees  something  that 
appeals  to  her,  she  comes  downtown  to  shop,  she  sees 
the  merchandise  on  display  in  the  window,  coming  into 
the  store  she  sees  it  on  display  in  the  selling  dej)art- 
ment.  She’s  now  much  more  likely  to  buy  than  if  she 
saw  it  only  in  the  paper  or  window.  That’s  the  way 
to  create  desires — keep  people  looking  at  the  things 
they  want  and  have  been  reading  about  in  the  adver¬ 
tising. 

The  selling  departments  should  display  prominently 
the  things  that  the  advertising  and  windows  made  the 
smart  woman  come  in  to  look  for.  Display  managers 
have  l)een  too  much  disposed  to  think  that  effective 
display  begins  and  ends  in  the  windows.  I  agree  that 
it  begins  there,  but  if  it  ends  in  the  windows  it  is 
not  effective  display.  The  other  day  I  visited  a  depart¬ 
ment  store  in  another  city.  They  had  fine  windows, 
but  the  inside  of  the  store  was  uninteresting — in  fact. 
I’d  call  it  junky.  I  felt  those  fine  windows  were  wasted 
— they  misrepresented  the  store.  They  aroused  the  cus¬ 
tomers’  expectations  and  then  disappointed  them.  You 
felt  elated  and  decided  to  visit  the  store  and  when  you 
got  in  you  felt  depressed — that’s  mighty  poor  psychol¬ 
ogy,  if  you  want  people  to  spend  their  money. 

We  can  all  learn  a  wonderful  lesson  from  the 
women’s  magazines  which  I  mentioned  at  the  begin¬ 
ning.  They  get  their  customers  because  they  have 
attractive  displays  inside  the  departments.  Department 
stores  must  learn  to  depend  on  attractive  displays  in 
their  selling  departments. 


EXECUTIVES 

WHO  WANT  OPENINGS 

ADVERTISING  AND  SALES  MANAGER 
Thoroughly  experienced  advertising  and  sales  manager,  who 
has  been  with  some  of  the  country’s  largest  stores  in  these 
capacities.  Forty  years  old.  Twenty  years  experience.  Finds 
he  is  misplaced  in  advertising  agency  work  and  wants  to  get 
back  into  department  stores.  Opportunity  rather  than  salary 
main  objective.  E-31-32. 

MERCHANDISE  MANAGER 
Fifteen  years  merchandising  wearing  apparel  and  heavy 
lines.  Specialized  particularly  in  planning,  budgetary  control 
and  merchandise  research,  including  customer  trends,  reduction 
of  exchanges  and  returns.  E-32-32. 

ADVERTISING  MANAGER 
Desires  connection  with  department  store  of  to  lYi  mil¬ 
lion  volume.  For  past  V/2  years  was  advertising  manager,  well 
know’n  stores  of  middle  west.  Thoroughly  versed  in  layouts, 
copy,  merchandising.  Powerful  ads  that  sell  and  are  talked 
about.  Also  a  commercial  artist — draw  all  illustrations.  Young 


woman,  age  26,  up  to  the  minute  in  new  advertising  ideas. 
\’ery  best  of  references.  E-33-32. 

CONTROLLER 

Duties  have  included  control  of  the  firms  books;  preparation 
of  monthly  profit  and  loss  statements  by  department;  control 
of  the  retail  inventory;  computation  of  stockturn  and  other 
statistics ;  preparation  and  approval  and  control  of  all  pur¬ 
chase  and  expense  allotments  and  budgets ;  approval  of  all 
retail  credit  extension;  control  of  accounts  payable  and  hand¬ 
ling  of  ail  firm’s  financial  affairs,  .\vailable  May  1st.  E-34-32. 

MANAGER  OR  SUPERINTENDENT 
Has  spent  entire  commercial  life  in  Service  and  Operation 
in  department  stores.  Thoroughly  experienced  in  all  branches, 
Personnel,  Service,  etc.  Knows  system  to  Z.  Willing  to 
go  anywhere.  .Available  at  once.  E-35-32. 

BUYER  OR  ASSISTANT  MERCHANDISE  MANAGER 
Former  buyer  of  housewares,  toys,  sporting  goods,  luggage, 
also  New  York  Office  representative  for  same  lines;  under¬ 
stands  merchandising,  promotion  and  management ;  can  ably 
assist  a  busy  executive.  College  training;  good  business  edu¬ 
cation;  fourteen  years  experience  with  well-known  stores;  age 
37 ;  excellent  references.  E-36-32. 
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R  E  S  O  L  V 

THAT  IT’S 


E 


MORE  PROFITABLE 


TO  SELL  BY  OBADE-MARK  THAN  BY  BBMCE-TAG 


Excerpts  from  an  article  on  the  quality 
movement  in  merchandising,  by  JOHN  A. 
SPOONER.  Merchandising  Director  of  The 
Viscose  ComjKtny. 


“Textile  merchandise  is  today  selling  at  the 
^  lowest  prices  within  memory  of  the  present 
generation.  Pointedly,  much  merchandise  is  sold 
to  the  consuming  public  at  an  actual  loss  to  every 
factor  trading  in  it.” 

“Retailing  has  become  a  system  of  advertising 
^  to  pocketbooks  rather  than  to  people!” 

“It  seems  that  manufacturers  and  retailers 
^  alike  have  closed  their  eyes  to  the  higher 
level  consumer-demand.” 

“Though  the  system  of  •  retail  promotion  is 
^  right  now  in  the  grip  of  a  price  trap,  it  is  due 
to  free  itself  this  year  because  of  the  changing  tide 
of  consumer  demand  for  merchandise  made  ‘to  use’ 
rather  than  ‘to  sell’.  And,  because  of  retail  deter¬ 
mination  to  sell  at  a  profit!” 

“The  Viscose  Company  has  rigidly  upheld  its 
^  specifications  for  consumer  quality  under  the 
Tested-Quality  Control  Plan,  with  the  aim  of  pro¬ 
viding  retail  merchants  everywhere  with  a  standard 
of  consumer  value  in  rayon.”  And  the  Tested- 
Quality  label  is  a  lever  that  definitely  extracts  a 
fair  retail  price  for  the  better  grade  of  rayon 
merchandise. 


The  TESTED  QUALITY 
COIVTROL  PLAIV 

a8  an  aid  to  NellinR  quality  rayon 

THE  PLAN  —  It’s  designed  to  protect  quality 
all  the  way  from  the  making  of  the  yarn 
to  the  selling  of  the  rayon  merchandise.  It 
is  a  contract  agreement  between  The  Viscose 
Company  and  reliable  manufacturers  pro¬ 
ducing  rayon  merchandise  composed  of 
Crown  Brand  Yarns  .  .  .  and  made  to  rigid 
specifications. 

THE  GOODS  —  Only  rayon  that’s  profitable 
to  the  merchant  and  satisfactory  to  the  cus¬ 
tomer  will  be  sponsored.  So  samples  of 
every  line  ( in  both  rayon  knit  garments  and 
woven  fabrics)  must  pass  a  complete  series 
of  tests  given  by  the  Better  Fabrics  Testing 
Bureau  of  the  N.  R.  D.  G.  A.  Fabric  con¬ 
struction,  size,  measurements,  and  all  wear¬ 
ing  and  service  qualities  are  tested. 

THE  LABEL  —  The  Crown  Tested-Quality 
label  is  your  buying-guide  and  your  selling 
aid. 

It  identifies  tested  garments  and  fabrics 
that  you  are  buying  for  stock. 

It  gives  you  a  convincing  sales-point  on  the 
higher-priced  and  better  profit  merchandise. 
It  insures  against  complaints  and  returns  and 
brings  its  own  reward  in  customer-loyalty. 

THE  VISCOSE  COMPANY 

200  Madison  Avenue  New  York  City 


rowTB  rayon  yarn 

Say  you  saiv  it  in  THE  BULLETIN 
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The  Association’s  Position  Concerning  Proposed  Tax  Measures 

(Continued  from  payc  304) 


ness  has  been  compelled  during  the  past  thirty  months 
to  reduce  operating  costs  to  a  minimum. 

In  view  of  these  facts,  any  sales  tax  imposed  upon 
business  at  this  time,  will  be  a  tax  not  based  upon 
ability  to  pay,  and  must  of  necessity  be  passed  on  to 
the  ultimate  consumer. 

(b)  — As  a  Tax  on  Consumption,  They 

Will  Increase  Cost  of  Living 

As  a  sequence  of  the  foregoing  consideration,  any 
form  of  sales  tax  is  a  tax  on  consumption  and  will 
increase  the  cost  of  living  to  the  American  People  at 
a  time  when  the  purchasing  power  of  our  Nation  is  at 
a  low  ebb,  due  to  the  almost  universal  reduction  in  sala¬ 
ries  and  wages,  further  aggravated  by  the  unemploy¬ 
ment  of  eight  millions  of  our  people.  The  enactment 
of  sales  taxes  now  would  prove  to  be  not  only  untimely, 
but  would  impose  added  financial  burdens  on  the  great 
mass  of  American  People  when  they  are  struggling  to 
obtain  the  necessities  of  life. 

Furthermore,  it  need  hardly  be  pointed  out  that  any 
form  of  sales  tax,  including  within  its  scope  all  com¬ 
modities,  or  a  wide-spread  range  of  commodities,  will 
.affect  most  severely  those  of  our  people  in  the  lower 
income  classes,  who  are  required  to  spend  all  of  their 
income  in  meeting  living  costs. 

(c)  — Will  Injure  the  Industry  and 

Commerce  of  our  Nation 

Any  form  of  sales  tax  will  create  a  sales  resistance 
against  these  commodities  taxed,  and  will  inevitably 
lead  to  a  decline  of  consumer  demand  for  the  articles 
so  taxed.  This  would  be  a  most  unfortunate  develop¬ 
ment  at  a  time  when  all  business  is  striving  to  promote 
the  consumption  of  goods,  in  order  that  normal  econ¬ 
omic  conditions  may  be  restored  as  soon  as  possible, 
and  our  acute  unemployment  emergency  relieved. 

Even  an  excise  or  sales  tax  imposed  upon  the  so- 
called  luxuries  of  life  would,  because  of  the  sales  re¬ 
sistance  created,  further  adversely  affect  these  indus¬ 
tries.  It  must  be  remembered  that  a  large  percentage 
of  American  Labor  is  employed  directly  or  indirectly 
in  the  production  and  distribution  of  so-called  luxury 
goods,  and  any  form  of  taxation  which  further  jeopard¬ 
izes  these  industries  or  retards  their  recovery,  will  add 
to  our  present  unemployment  problem  and  make  itself 
universally  felt  in  the  economic  life  of  the  entire 
Nation. 

(d)  — The  Enactment  of  any  Form  of 

Sales  Tax  will  Encourage  Ex¬ 
travagance  in  Government 

During  the  past  two  decades,  the  cost  of  government 
in  the  United  States  has  mounted  upward  and  upward. 
In  1913,  the  cost  of  all  government — local,  state  and 
federal — amounted  to  $2,919,000,000,  while  in  1931  the 
cost  of  all  government  had  mounted  approximately  to 
$14,000,000,000. 

May  we  further  point  out  that,  in  1929,  the  last  of 


the  so-called  boom  years  of  prosperity,  the  cost  of  all 
government  amounted  to  $13,075,000,000,  and  despite 
the  fact  that  our  national  income  has  dropped  from 
$85,000,000,000  of  that  year  to  $57,000,000,000  in 
1931,  the  percentage  of  government  cost  to  national 
income  has  increased  from  15.4  jier  cent  in  1929  to 
24.6  per  cent  in  1931  ?  The  answer  is  evident.  Govern¬ 
ment  has  continued  to  increase  its  expenditures  in  the 
face  of  the  most  adverse  economic  conditions  which 
have  ever  confronted  our  Countrj'. 

There  perhaps  has  never  been  a  time  in  the  political 
history'  of  our  Country  when  the  American  citizenry 
is  more  keenly  conscious  of  the  rising  costs  of  operat¬ 
ing  our  governmental  institutions,  and  the  resulting 
apparent  need  for  new  and  additional  tax  levies,  than 
it  is  today.  Present  economic  conditions  have  forced 
the  attention  and  interest  of  the  .Xmerican  taxpayer  to 
these  problems.  He  rightfully  expects  his  legislators 
to  curb  this  upward  tendency  in  the  expenditures  of 
public  funds,  and  hence  avert  the  necessity  for  un¬ 
warranted  and  unsound  methods  of  taxation  at  this 
time. 

.American  Business  and  the  American  People  regard 
the  enactment  of  any  form  of  sales  taxes  as  a  danger¬ 
ous  precedent.  The  experiences  of  other  countries 
which  have  resorted  to  sales  taxes,  have  shown  that 
when  public  expenditures  apparently  called  for  addi¬ 
tional  funds,  the  situation  was  met  by  increasing  the 
rate  of  the  sales  tax. 

Sales  taxes  are  not  conducive  to  economic  and  busi¬ 
nesslike  conduct  of  government.  In  fact,  they  encour¬ 
age  extravagance.  Once  the  precedent  is  set,  there  is 
nothing  to  prevent  future  Congresses  from  raising  the 
rate  of  the  sales  tax  or  broadening  its  scope  to  cover 
increased  public  expenditures. 

Against  such  a  possible  development  in  the  future, 
our  far-seeing  legislators,  American  Business  and  the 
American  People  generally,  are  most  anxious  to  be 
protected  and  safeguarded,  because  the  future  econ¬ 
omic  stability  of  the  Nation  is  seriously  dependent  on 
the  relation  between  the  cost  of  government  and  econ¬ 
omically  sound  direct  and  indirect  tax  levies. 

For  these  reasons,  which  are  advanced  solely  in  the 
interests  of  an  early  recovery  of  the  economic  well¬ 
being  of  our  Nation,  and  for  the  present  and  future 
welfare  of  the  American  People  generally,  the  National 
Retail  Dry  Goods  Association  stands  vigorouslv  op¬ 
posed  to  every  form  of  manufacturers’  and  retailers’ 
excise  or  sales  tax,  either  general  or  selective,  being 
enacted. 

Postal  Rates 
Title  VIII 

Our  Association  believes  that  Title  VUI  has  no 
proper  place  in  the  Bill,  but  that  being  there,  its  pro- 
IHisal  is  entirely  unfair  to  business.  It  believes  the  Post 
Office  Department  should  be  self  supporting.  It  cannot 
admit,  however,  that  first  class  postage,  which  is  a 
highly  profitable  class  of  mail  carrying,  should  l)e  re¬ 
quired  to  balance  the  Postal  deficit.  The  necessary 
levy  to  balance  the  deficit,  estimated  at  $150,000,000 
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should  be  made  un  those  classes  (tf  mail  the  carrying  of 
which  develop  the  deficit.  First  Class  Mail  is  already 
doing  more  than  its  share.  For  reasons  well  known  to 
your  Committee,  it  has  been  in  the  past  difficult  to  in¬ 
crease  the  rates  in  the  other  classes  of  postal  matter. 

It  would  seem  that  now  there  should  be  no  hesitancy 
in  placing  the  burden  of  meeting  the  budget  exactly 
where  it  I)elongs.  Business  very  profitably  will  resent 
an  increase  of  50  jier  cent  in  the  cost  of  a  service  which 
already  is  showing  a  profit. 

The  fundamental  basis  of  postal  operation  from  the 
beginning  of  our  Government,  has  lieen  to  make  it  self 
supporting  from  the  revenue  derived,  and  not  only  that, 
the  intent,  as  service  was  increased,  was  that  each  class 
of  the  service  should  lie  self  supporting.  We  feel  the 
obligation  to  do  this  rests  squarely  upon  Congress  and 
that  the  increase  on  First  Class  matter  should  Ik?  elimi¬ 
nated.  Under  no  circumstances,  regardless  of  how  the 
deficit  in  the  Post  Office  is  balanced  (if  it  is  balanced 
by  an  increase  in  the  rate  of  any  class  of  ^Ktstage), 
should  there  be  any  increase  in  the  emolument  or  al¬ 
lowance  of  ixistmasters  or  postal  employees  because  of 
the  increase.  Paragraph  b  of  Sec.  1001  should  be 
eliminated,  unless  the  increase  in  rate,  increases  the 
task  of  |)ostal  employees  in  handling  mail.  That  the 
handling  of  a  first  class  letter,  l)ecause  it  bears  a  three 
cent  stamp  instead  of  a  two,  is  any  more  difficult, 
cannot  Ik?  granted,  and  certainly  if  there  is  an  increase 
in  rates,  and  i^articularly  in  first  class  rates,  those  who 
pay  such  increase  are  entitled  to  an  application  of  the 
entire  amount  of  the  increase  to  the  postal  deficit  with¬ 
out  reduction,  as  provided  in  Paragraph  b  of  Sec.  1001. 

The  budget  must  lie  balanced.  There  may  l)e  differ¬ 
ences  of  opinion  as  to  the  necessity  of  balancing  it  in 
1933,  and  in  fact  we  ventured  the  opinion  in  our 
appearance  before  the  Ways  and  Means  Committee  that 
such  necessity  did  not  exist,  that  it  could  be  deferred 
for  a  year  or  two,  and  we  are  still  of  the  opinion  that 
if  there  were  a  reasonable  certainty  of  even  a  moderate 
revival  of  business,  and  of  business  profits,  there  would 
be  no  danger  to  the  credit  of  the  United  States  if  the 
balancing  of  the  budget  were  planned  for  1935  rather 
than  in  1933. 

Congress  itself  holds  the  key  to  the  balancing  of  the 
budget,  and  business  looks  to  Congress  to  intelligently 
use  that  key.  Business  is  not  satisfied,  taxpayers  in 
general  are  not  satisfied,  with  the  reduction  in  expense 
which  so  far  have  been  proposed.  Realizing  that  a 
large  part  of  the  appropriations  of  the  Government  are 
caused  by  fixed  expenses,  we  still  believe  a  reduction 
in  controllable  ex^jenses  of  less  than  $300,(XX),000  for 
the  year  1933  will  not  satisfy  taxpayers. 

In  closing,  we  wish  to  thank  j'ou  for  the  opportunity 
to  submit  this  Brief.  The  numerous  courtesies  which 
you  personally  have  extended  to  our  Association  are 
greatly  appreciated.  We  believe  we  are  in  unanimous 
^cement  with  all  taxpayers  when  we  voice  the  opin¬ 
ion  that  never  before  in  the  history  of  the  United  States 
has  such  responsibility  rested  upon  its  Congress.  The 
appropriations  for  the  year  ending  June  30,  1934,  must 
be  held  to  a  minimum,  with  no  additions  of  any  nature 
whatever  to  the  present  estimates.  The  burden  already 
is  too  great  in  times  like  this.  It  must  lie  lightened. 

Yours  resjjectfully, 

(S)  Chan XI NT.  K.  Sweitzek 


LUXURIOUS 
LIVING 
AS  LOW  AS 


$3  A  DAY  .  $17  A  WEEK 

Tower  Rooms  20th  to  35th  Floors  $4  A  Day  $25  A  Week 


All  Rates  Include  Continental  Breakfast 

Served  through  special  recess  in  your  door.  Kept  hot  in  thermos 
jug.  Ready  for  you  when  you’re  ready  for  it,  without  waiter 
to  interrupt  you  or  to  tip. 


A  Library  Richly  Stocked  with  Volumes  Old  &  New 

Quiet,  luxuriously  appointed,  the  Barbizon*Plaza  library  is  the 
ideal  room  for  browsing  or  research. 


Refreshments  Are  Served  at  Mezzanine  Concerts 

Every  evening  our  own  String  Quartet,  with  guest  artist,  plays 
on  the  mezzanine,  while  guests  are  served  with  reifreshments, 
with  the  hotel’s  compliments. 


Bridge  and  Backgammon  Club  Is  Open  To  Guests 

The  guest  privileges  include  admission  to  bridge  and  backgam¬ 
mon  club,  and  to  the  card  and  game  rooms. 


Cafe  De  Barbizon  for  Luncheon  and  Dinner 

Charming  restaurant,  modern  as  to  decoration,  moderate  as  to 
price,  French  as  to  cuisine.  The  luncheon  at  85  cents  and 
dinner  at  $1.25  are  superb. 


An  Art  Gallery  For  Current  Exhibitions 

There  is  always  an  interesting  exhibition  of  modem  painting 
and  sculpture  in  this  charming  gallery. 


Musicales  In  The.  Concert  Hall 

Distinguished  artists  are  engaged  to  entertain  our  guests  in 
the  classic  Concert  Hall. 


The  Sky  Salon  For  Sun  Basking 

No  need  for  a  trip  South  to  bask  in  the  health-giving,  re¬ 
vivifying  rays  of  the  sun.  Lie  out  in  the  open  air  or  under 
healthful  glass,  forty  stories  above  the  clamor,  and  relax  happily. 


Topical  Talks  By  Eminent  Contemporaries 

Every  Friday  night  there  is  a  talk  ^iven  by  a  famous  lecturer, 
author  or  columnist.  Speakers  this  season  included  Lowell 
Thomas,  Carveth  Wells.  Dr.  Lawrence  McKinley  Gould,  John 
Vassos.  Sponsored  by  Library-Book  Shop. 


Saddle  Horses  Brought  To  The  Door 

With  the  Park  and  a  horse  at  the  front  door,  riding  becomes 
an  easily  accomplished  fact.  The  rates  are  very  reasonable. 


Radio  In  Every  Room  Every  Room  With  Bath 

We  will  be  delighted  to  conduct  you  on  a  personal  tour  of 
inspection,  completely  without  obligation. 

Send  for  Booklet  NRB — or  phone  Cl  rcle  7-7000  for  information 

BARBIZON-PIAZ^  HOTEL 

101  WEST  58th  STREET,  Central  Park  South,  N.  Y. 
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Selective  Distribution 

One  hears  a  gfreat  deal  about  selective  distribution  and 
the  desirability  of  confining  sales  to  a  relatively  few  re¬ 
tail  types.  This  tendency  is  not  outstanding  in  the  manu¬ 
facturer’s  merchandising  of  electrical  appliances.  In 
a  general  estimate,  manufacturers  used  on  the  average 
eight  or  nine  different  retail  kinds.  For  example,  range 
manufacturers  used  from  nine  to  eleven  different  kinds ; 
washing  machine  manufacturers  invariably  relied  upon 
seven  or  eight  different  kinds;  manufacturers  of  elec¬ 
tric  fans,  eight;  vacuum  sweepers,  six;  manufacturers 
of  floor  polishers  were  able  to  depend  on  fewer  retail 
types,  using  as  a  maximum  three  or  four. 

Recent  Tendencies  in  the  Distribution  of 
Electrical  Appliances 

Certain  observations  and  problems  arise  as  an  out¬ 
growth  of  this  survey.  Many  of  the  observations  are 
the  result  of  the  field  inquiry,  where  it  was  possible  to 
secure  more  revealing  data  than  are  generally  received 
in  questionnaires.  Likewise,  the  results  of  the  combined 
investigations  permit  the  statement  of  outstanding 
trends  and  tendencies. 

As  retail  outlets,  utilities  and  manufacturers’  branches 
were  important  in  products  requiring  pioneering  and 
high  promotional  costs.  These  are  invariably  the  heavy 
load  building  appliances.  Apparently,  typical  retail  in¬ 


manufacturers  to  establish  their  own  stores,  although, 
in  essence,  these  new  branches  are  shopping  institutions 
and  become  electrical  merchandising  stores  of  a  dejart- 
ment  store  variety. 

Any  survey  of  this  nature  reflects  dissatisfaction. 
The  manufacturers  are  not  satisfied  with  some  of  their 
retail  dealers. 


In  turn,  the  retail  dealers  complain 
against  the  lack  of  a  profit  opportunity.  The  distributor 
method  of  marketing  is  also  an  annoyance. 

Such  a  survey  leaves  one  with  an  unsettled  mind  as 
to  what  type  of  retail  outlet  is  best  adapted  to  the  sale 
of  electrical  goods.  Public  interest  must  be  considered 
and  apparently  good  merchandising  is  not  the  preroga¬ 
tive  of  any  one  store  type. 

In  the  preceding  analysis,  a  statement  of  facts  and 
an  analysis  of  conclusions  has  l)een  given.  It  now 
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remains  to  summarize  the  importance  of  the  knowledge 
of  these  facts  and  to  review  the  method  of  conducting 
this  investigation. 

Knowledge  of  Marketing  Channels  Essential 

Who  are  my  competitors?  What  is  my  relative  pos¬ 
ition  in  the  distribution  process?  These  are  questions 
of  imp<)rtance  to  all  retail  institutions.  They  are  par¬ 
ticularly  significant  when  applied  to  the  distribution  of 
electrical  appliances.  To  most  dealers  this  is  a  new 
field  involving  much  experimentation,  pioneering,  and 
readju-stment  of  merchandising  tactics.  Too  frequently, 
sales  ego  has  developed  a  tendency  to  ignore  the  pos¬ 
ition  of  various  channels,  when  suddenly  the  retailer 
awakens  to  the  fact  that  some  other  store  type  is  secur¬ 
ing  business  in  a  line  which  he,  himself,  could  profitably 
sell.  Then  follows  a  mad  scramble,  running  the  gamut 
from  price  warfare  to  legislation. 

Once  the  importance  of  various  outlets  is  determined, 
elements  of  success  or  failure  will  I)e  analyzed,  shop¬ 
ping  comparisons  attain  content,  consumer  buying 
habits  are  clarified,  and  competitive  activities  result  in 
more  profit  to  those  who  have  the  skill  and  foresight 
to  adjust  their  merchandising  to  the  condition  of  the 
market. 

The  foregoing  analysis  is  significant  to  the  work  of 
the  Electrical  Merchandising  Joint  Committee,  in  that 
it  offers  for  the  first  time  a  quantitative  appraisal  of  the 
various  retail  outlets  used  by  manufacturers.  This 
should  form  a  guidepost  for  the  committee  in  its  effort 
to  promote  the  distribution  of  appliances,  and,  at  the 
same  time,  it  should  lend  specific  qualities  to  the  trade 
difficulties  confronting  the  committee.  This  analysis 
underscores  the  importance  of  pioneering  and  the  nec¬ 
essary  differences  in  the  merchandising  of  electric 
appliances. 

Manufacturers,  more  and  more  interested  in  selective 
selling,  have  long  concerned  themselves  with  analyses 
of  channels.  This  survey  should  go  far  in  supplying 
the  manufacturer  with  a  yardstick  of  retail  distribution. 

Method  of  Conducting  Survey 

The  data  which  formed  the  background  of  this  study, 
were  collected  from  the  sales  records  of  manufacturers 
for  the  year  1931.  In  each  instance,  the  manufacturer 
reported  his  sales  to  retailers  by  type  of  outlet,  indi¬ 
cating  the  per  cent  of  total  sales  to  each  outlet  and 
the  number  of  dealers  served.  A  field  survey  was 
supplemented  by  a  questionnaire  investigation,  the 
combined  results  of  which  were  adequate  for  scientific 
puiqwses.  Out  of  the  total  numljer  of  calls  and  in¬ 
quiries,  slightly  more  than  60  per  cent  of  the  manu¬ 
facturers  responded,  and,  of  these,  90  per  cent  had 
their  figures  in  such  a  manner  as  to  permit  compari¬ 
son. 

In  going  directly  to  the  sales  records  of  manufactur¬ 
ers,  the  Electrical  Merchandising  Joint  Committee 
brings  to  light  more  exact  information  concerning  dis¬ 
tribution.  In  the  past,  studies  of  this  nature  have 
s^pled  retail  distribution  in  a  selected  numlier  of 
cities,  interviewed  consumers,  or  relied  upon  estimates 
of  local  trade  bodies  or  individual  dealers  to  grade  the 
effwtiveness  of  the  various  retail  distributors.  Investi¬ 
gations  of  this  type  are  apt  to  result  in  information 
that  is  general  but  sufficiently  adequate  to  indicate 
major  outlines. 

(Continued  on  page  374) 


One  of  the  Country’s  Finest  Stores 

SAVES  *1930  »« 

by  unit  pre-packing  19,730  items  .  .  . 
instead  of  bulk  packing  them  in 
the  store,  as  they  are  sold 


BRACKING  costs  seemed  too  high  to  the  controller 
of  this  particnlar  store. 

He  ordered  a  carefol  study  of  costs — compared  them 
with  costs  of  factory  pre-packed  merchandise. 

The  savings  effected  surprised  him.  Now  he  is  ask¬ 
ing  H  &  U  Package  Engineers  to  work  on  other 
hard-to-pack  items — which  can  be  sold  from  sample 
and  delivered,  factory-fresh,  in  unit  packings,  direct 
to  the  consumer! 

Hinde  &  Dauch,  the  world’s  largest  makers  of  cor¬ 
rugated  boxes,  offer  a  pre-packing  engineering  service 
that  has  helped  many  of  the  country’s  most  famous 
stores  make  greater  net  profits.  H  &  D  engineers 
are  constantly  creating  new  unit  pre-packings  for 
merchandise  in  all  departments. 

We  invite  inquiries  from  stores  interested  in  reducing 
packing  costs  to  a  minimum. 


Specially  designed  pre-packing  for  32  piece  china 
Dinner  Set— created  by  H  &  D  Package  Engineers, 
Specified  and  adopted  by  Macy’s.  Adopted  as 
STANDARD  by  all  Nezv  York  Stores. 

Specify  H  &  D  Engineered 
Pre-Packing  Services 

The  Hinde  &  Daueh  Paper  Co. 

2  Lafayette  St.,  ^ew  York  City 
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Market  research  must  suffer  somewhat  from  lack  of 
adequate  classification  and  accurate  definition.  This  is 
particularly  true  in  recent  years.  For  example,  a  drug 
store  l)ecomes  a  first-class  restaurant,  sells  radios, 
waffle  irons,  etc. ;  a  music  store  sells  refrigerators ;  a 
credit  jewelry  has  an  agency  for  electric  ranges;  all 
of  which  complicates  our  concept  of  store  types.  We 
are,  therefore,  forced  to  inteqiret  retail  outlets  as  we 
find  them,  admitting  frankly  that  “single  line  stores” 
have  been  engaging  in  the  sale  of  many  articles  in  no 
way  related  to  their  major  distribution. 

The  survey  may  reflect  minor  inaccuracies,  due  to 
changes  which  have  taken  place  during  the  first  four 
months  of  1932  or  the  combination  of  certain  forces 
which  were  at  work  during  1931.  For  example,  the 
estimate  of  sales  by  utilities  may  l)e  high,  because  in 
two  states  utilities  are  no  longer  jiermitted  to  mer¬ 
chandise,  and  in  some  cities  they  have  voluntarily  with¬ 
drawn  from  the  field  of  merchandising. 

To  lend  correctness  to  our  statement  of  the  import¬ 
ance  of  retail  types,  a  system  of  weighting  is  used 
which  is  designed  to  show  the  importance  of  an  outlet 
according  to  the  extent  of  its  use,  as  well  as  to  the 
number  of  times  it  was  used.  In  this  manner  the  true 
significance  of  an  outlet  is  determined. 

Tendency  of  Manufacturers  to  Sell 
Direct  to  Retailers 

It  is  significant  that  manufacturers  are  distributing 
an  increasing  amount  of  their  product  direct  to  retail¬ 
ers.  The  increased  competition  among  sellers,  due  to 
the  ever-increasing  production  capacity  and  the  rapid 


increase  in  the  number  of  industries  which  compete  for 
the  consumers’  dollar,  has  led  the  manufacturer  to  seek 
a  more  direct  contact.  I.^rge  scale  buying  on  the  part 
of  retailers  has  tended  toward  more  direct  contacts 
between  manufacturer  and  retailer.  Consumer  demands 
are  now  made  known  more  rapidly  to  manufacturers. 
The  many  listening  posts  of  demand  between  manu¬ 
facturers  and  consumers  have  prompted  the  manufac¬ 
turer  to  line  up  with  the  consumer  through  direct 
sales  to  retailers. 

.\s  applied  to  the  distribution  of  electrical  appli¬ 
ances.  the  manufacturer  must  have  retail  outlets  equip- 
l>ed  to  finance  the  consumer,  service  the  product,  and, 
above  all,  to  promote  the  line.  The  responsibility  of 
selling  has  led  the  manufacturer,  in  some  cases,  to 
establish  his  own  retail  outlets,  or  to  sell  to  dealers 
whose  interests  are  centered  on  the  sales  of  electric 
appliances.  It  is  not  unnatural  that  utilities,  electrical 
specialty  shops,  and  electrical  contractors  play  an  im¬ 
portant  part.  Further,  the  tremendous  amount  of  na¬ 
tional  advertising  and  sales  promotion  on  the  part  of 
the  manufacturer  of  electrical  appliances,  has  resulted 
in  their  vigorous  attempts  to  work  directly  with  re¬ 
tailers.  This  may  also  account  for  the  rather  unfortu¬ 
nate  tendency  to  place  agencies  with  unrecognized  deal¬ 
ers.  (A  subsequent  survey  will  analyze  the  sales  of 
wholesalers  to  retailers.) 

The  analysis  contained  in  this  report  is  but  the  be¬ 
ginning  of  a  series  of  investigations  into  the  realm  of 
electrical  merchandising.  It  suggests  the  initial  step  in 
a  study  designed  to  assist  in  the  promotion  of  electri¬ 
cal  appliances.  It  also  affords  quantitative  material  for 
the  solution  of  trade  relation  problems. 


Members  Send  Greetings 

.  From  All  Corners  of  the  Globe 


At  the  Annual  Banquet,  held  on  Thursday  evening, 
February  4th,  during  the  Twenty-first  Annual  Con¬ 
vention  of  the  National  Retail  Dry  Goods  Associ¬ 
ation,  the  following  message  was  sent  to  members  and 
friends  of  the  Association  in  various  parts  of  the 
world. 

New  York,  February  4th,  1932. 

The  merchants  of  America,  in  Convention  here  as¬ 
sembled,  and  representing  3,700  stores  throughout  the 
country,  extend  their  cordial  greetings  to  you  their 

fellow  merchants  in  - .  Today  when  modern 

communication  has  made  of  this  great  world  one  small 
community,  your  opinions  and  suggestions  for  the  bet¬ 
terment  of  world  trade  in  general  and  our  great  Craft 
in  particular  would  be  greatly  appreciated.  We  would 
appreciate  a  message  from  you  to  be  read  to  members 
and  guests  at  our  annual  banquet. 

D.  F.  Kelly,  President. 


The  following  communications  were  received  in 
reply : 

A  Message  from  London 

1932.  Feb.  4,  P.M.  7:47. 

JBl  S594  LONDON  234  5th  1244  AM 

D.  F.  Kelly,  President, 

National  Retail  Dry  Goods  .\ssociation. 

Hotel  Pennsylvania,  New  York. 

I  sincerely  thank  you,  my  friend,  for  your  kind 
greetings  and  in  return  to  you  and  to  my  brother  mer¬ 
chants  in  that  marvellous  and  virile  country  across  the 
sea  where  I  was  born,  where  I  lived  until  middle  life, 
and  where  I  still  have  so  many  wonderful,  splendid  and 
loyal  friends,  I  send  a  message  of  greatest  and  happiest 
good  will.  We  merchants  are  sailing  our  ships  of  com¬ 
merce  in  a  difficult  and  puzzling  sea  but  with  a  happy 
indifference  to  adverse  storms  and  currents.  We  snap 
our  fingers  at  all  of  these  troubles  and  insist  that  hours 
given  to  the  overcoming  of  great  obstacles  are  more 
interesting  and  thrilling  than  those  placid  peaceful 
hours  requiring  neither  courage,  nerve  nor  strength  of 


Pennsylvania  Hotel 

IS  THE  STATLER  HOTEL  IN  NEW  YORK 


OTHER  STATLERS  IN  BOSTON,  BUFFALO, 

’  CLEVELAND,  DETROIT,  ST.  LOUIS 

Say  you  saw  it  in  THE  BULLETIN 
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will.  Here  then,  my  brother  merchants  all,  I  give  you 
the  toast  to  the  discomfiture  and  final  knocking  out  of 
that  persistent  opponent  or  enemy,  depression.  Not  only 
shall  he  be  counted  out  but  may  he  permanently  re¬ 
moved  to  the  hospital  and  never  again  able  to  enter  the 
ring.  And  may  that  victory  be  not  only  one  of  skill, 
strength  and  stamina,  but  also  one  of  great  judgment, 
tireless  energy,  courage,  fine  ambition  and  aladdin-like 
imagination.  I  g^ve  you  that  toast  gentlemen. 

Gordon  Self  ridge. 


Greetings  from  a  Honolulu  Member 

1932.  Feb.  4.  P.M.  8:00. 

JBS  SG116  DH  DEM  VIA  MACKAY  RADIO  HONOLULU  4th 

D.  F.  Kelly,  President, 

National  Retail  Dry  Goods  .Association, 

Hotel  Pennsylvania,  New  York. 

Greetings  and  aloha  from  the  the  Liberty  House  of 
Honolulu,  one  of  your  many  subscribers.  In  answer  to 
yours  of  the  fourth  bidding  for  our  opinion  and  sug¬ 
gestions  for  the  betterment  of  world  trade.  Our  belief 
that  the  only  panacea  would  be  a  return  of  world 
confidence. 

F.  J.  Lindeman.  Manager,  The  Liberty  House. 


Paris  Responds 

1932.  Feb.  4  P.M.  7:48. 

JBl  Paris  75  12.45PM 

D.  F.  Kelly,  President, 

National  Retail  Dry  Goods  Association, 

Hotel  Pennsylvania,  New  York. 

Galaries  Lafayette  of  Paris  extend  their  most  cordial 
greetings  to  the  merchants  of  America.  We  feel  sure 
that  the  coming  year  will  be  the  beginning  of  a  prosper¬ 
ous  era  for  world  trade,  if  nations  realize  that  every¬ 
thing  must  be  done  to  restore  the  old  spirit  of  confi¬ 
dence  and  loyalty  in  business. 

Raoul  Meyer. 


A  Tokio  Member  Sends  Greetings 

1932.  Feb.  4.  P.M.  7:56. 

JB3  ASG36  Tokio  34 

D.  F.  Kelly,  President, 

National  Retail  Dry  Goods  Association, 

Hotel  Pennsylvania.  New  Y'ork. 

Felicitating  your  unceasing  growth  and  courageous 
efforts  of  members  to  subdue  the  tenacious  depression. 
Mitsukoshi,  Limited,  Tokio, 

by  K.  Oda,  Managing  Director. 


.4  Message  from  South  America 

1932,  FEB.  4,  P.  M.  7:51. 

JB2  Boenosaires  400  7.47  PM  First  57 

D.  F.  Kelly,  President. 

National  Retail  Dry  Goods  Association, 

Hotel  Pennsylvania,  New  York. 

Am  greatly  honored  by  distinction  conferred  me  on 
behalf  Harrods  by  National  Retail  Dry  Goods  Associ¬ 


ation  inviting  me  address  representatives  3700  Ameri¬ 
can  stores  assembled  Pennsylvania  Hotel  New  York 
City.  Whilst  wishing  greatest  success  to  convention 
desire  thank  and  heartily  reciprocate  kind  expressions 
my  American  colleagues  whom  was  my  privilege  to 
meet  on  occasion  my  visit  United  States  and  to  their 
magnificant  stores  in  1919  and  whose  courtesies  still 
fresh  in  my  mind.  In  this  convention  presumably,  are 
•present  some  acquaintances  then  made  and  I  desire 
take  advantage  this  wonderful  means  communication  to 
present  them  my  special  personal  greetings.  I  very 
much  appreciate  cordial  invitation  extended  to  express 
opinion  before  such  transcendental  gathering  merchants 
which  reflects  great  wealth  United  States  in  general 
and  power  your  association  in  particular.  Betterment 
of  world  trade  is  so  vast  and  complex  problem  that 
consider  venturesome  to  advance  any  definite  opinion. 
But  think  a  better  international  understanding  as  re¬ 
gards  custom  tariffs  a  closer  lialance  of  national  budgets 
lighter  fiscal  burdens  on  individual  economy  and  devel¬ 
opment  domestic  industries  would  largely  contribute 
mitigate  effects  world  commercial  depression  present 
prevailing.  Constant  increases  custom  duties  new  taxes 
exchange  fluctuations  and  varying  situation  foreign 
producing  markets  render  our  merchandising  especi¬ 
ally  hazardous.  Our  policy  therefore  implies  extreme 
caution  namely  operating  with  minimum  stocks  especi¬ 
ally  manufactured  imported  goods  which  subject  fre¬ 
quent  changes  fashions  and  styles  intensifying  local 
manufacture  and  adjusting  standard  goods  to  meet 
lower  purchasing  power  public.  Giving  customers  best 
values  for  their  money  and  improving  every  way  atten¬ 
tion  and  service.  Customers  are  undergoing  period 
acute  depression  and  must  sow  seed  which  will  yield 
good  harvest  when  reaction  sets  in,  which  confidently 
expect  should  take  place  during  second  half  current 
year  in  United  States  as  well  as  Argentina.  Do  not 
think  conditions  can  be  worse  than  19H.  Conventions 
such  as  yours  today  by  permitting  interchange  practical 
ideas  should  prove  very  beneficial  overcome  obstacles 
arising  from  present  commercial  crisis.  Indirectly  also 
should  prove  very  helpful  to  foster  closer  trade  rela¬ 
tions  our  two  countries.  Before  closing  this  message 
desire  express  my  great  admiration  wonderful  achieve¬ 
ment  which  modern  means  of  international  communica¬ 
tion  implies  and  which  enables  me  to  be  present  spirtu- 
ally  this  occasion  and  which  so  efficiently  bridges  great 
distance  separating  our  two  countries. 

Paul  Foucher. 


A  Plane  in  Flight  Sends  Response  for  First  Time 
1932.  Feb.  4.  P.M.  8:03. 

NAI  4S-TWA  Lambertfield  MO  652P  Feb  4  1932 

D.  F.  Kelly,  President, 

National  Retail  Dry  Goods  Association, 

Hotel  Pennsylvania,  New  York. 

Return  greetings  in  which  I  am  joined  by  copilot 
Conover  and  my  seven  passengers.  We  are  now  over 
Columbia,  Missouri,  at  three  thousand  feet  making 
approximately  one  hundred  and  twenty  miles  per  hour 
and  will  arrive  in  Kansas  City  on  schedule  at  eight 
twenty-three. 

Milo  H.  Campbell,  Pilot,  802P. 


\ 
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THE  POLICY  OF  THE 
FORSTMANN  WOOLEN  COMPANY 


During  the  present  period,  when  price  demands  at  the  expense 
of  normal  standards  of  quality  have  reached  a  thoroughly 
destructive  level,  the  Forstmann  Woolen  Company  believes  that 
a  reiteration  of  its  long  established  policy  is  of  general  and  vital 
interest.  That  is  briefly:  to  make  woolens  of  the  best  quality  and 
to  sell  them  at  the  lowest  possible  price.  The  company  has  put 
into  effect  rigid  economies  in  order  to  meet  the  requirements  of 
lowered  price  ranges.  It  has  never,  and  will  not  now,  make  the 
vital  error  of  reducing  the  quality  of  its  product  in  order  to 
meet  temporarily  shifting  price  requirements. 

In  woolens,  as  in  other  products,  the  Forstmann  Woolen 
Company  believes  that  the  final  test  of  value  is  in  their  service 
to  the  actual  user.  Appearance  and  appeal,  which  include  their 
tailoring  qualities,  their  beauty  of  color  and  charm  of  texture, 
are  important  factors  in  promoting  their  sale,  but,  in  the  end, 
it  is  the  superior  wear  they  give  that  has  made  Forstmann 
Woolens  supreme  in  their  field  for  generations.  The  combined 
elements  of  appearance  and  of  wear  can  be  maintained  only  by 
the  use  of  the  best  raw  materials,  and  the  most  careful  manu¬ 
facturing  methods  in  spinning,  weaving,  dyeing  and  finishing. 
There  is  no  magic  available  to  man  which  can  serve  as  a 
substitute. 


PRESIDENT 


FORSTMANN  WOOLEN  COMPANY,  Passaic,  New  Jersey 

(Formerly  Forstmann  and  Huffmann  Company) 


Say  you  saw  it  in  THE  BULLETIN 
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Store  Management  Council 

(Continued  from  page  324 ) 


if  these  figures  were  not  only  equalled  but  Ijeaten  by 
some  of  them.  I'd  feel  pretty  dejected  if  they  were, 
but  not  altogether  surprised. 

Customer  Returns 

And  now  we  come  to  the  question  of  merchandise 
returns  from  customers.  Here  it  is  rather  difficult  for 
me  to  prove  my  point.  No  one  can  say  they  will  be 
less  in  a  Downstairs  store  with  Cash  and  Carry  than 
in  one  without.  But  I  think  I  am  safe  in  saying  they 
should  be.  Any  figures  I  have  ever  seen,  show  that  is 
true,  but  I  haven’t  seen  separate  figures  for  Downstairs 
stores.  Then,  we  must  remember  that  Management 
policy  has  a  great  l)earing  on  this  subject. 

However,  let’s  take  our  own  store,  with  the  same 
policy  as  to  returns,  with  the  exception  that  downstairs 
we  give  the  customer  two  days,  as  against  three  days 
upstairs.  Otherwise  they  are  identical.  For  the  last 
eleven  months  the  figures  are  as  follows ;  Upstairs  19.7 
per  cent;  Downstairs  11.5  jier  cent.  And  we  haven’t 
one  fitting  room  downstairs.  Think  that  over.  And  I 
know  for  a  fact — verify  this  in  your  own  store  if  you 
doubt  it — that  a  store  giving  credit  is  usually  in  the 
position  where  it  is  hoping  and  striving  to  get  its  re¬ 
turns  on  charge  sales  down  somewhere  near  to  its 
returns  on  merchandise  sold  for  cash. 

Again  I  remind  you.  however,  that  policies  on  returns 
are  just  as  different  as  stores  themselves.  When  times 
are  good,  we  all  are  mighty  liberal  and  provided  we  are 
not  entirely  out  of  line,  we  pat  ourselves  on  the  back 
for  it.  when  business  liecomes  a  little  difficult  to  get 
— and  some  of  us  are  cognizant  of  that  fact — we  get 
just  a  little  bit  fearful  about  returns.  Our  policy  is 
just  the  same  as  always.  I’m  glad  to  say.  And  so  I 
cannot  say  that  returns  must  or  will  be  less  in  a  Cash 
and  Carry  store  than  in  one  which  extends  credit,  but 
they  certainly  should  l)e.  I  have  yet  to  hear  of  a  store 
operating  differently.  You  can  guess  the  answer  as 
easily  as  I  can. 

Conclusion 

I  told  you,  at  the  outset.  I  had  no  solution.  About  all 
I  hope  to  do  is  to  give  you  something  to  think  about. 
Let’s  sort  of  sum  up.  It  won’t  take  long. 

First:  If  you  think  you  cannot  maintain  or  increase 
your  volume  by  changing  from  credit  to  cash  and  carrj', 
you  probably  will  dismiss  the  whole  idea.  Only  be  sure 
you  are  right  in  this.  Who  knows?  The  first  question 
you  should  ask  yourself  if  you  have  a  basement  store  is: 

IVhv  should  I  have  a  Doivnstairs  store  at  allT 


There  are  a  good  many  answers  to  Ije  made  to  that. 
Perhaps  you  shouldn’t  have  one.  But  that  is  not  my 
topic  today.  If  you  have  one  selling  the  same  kinds  of 
merchandise  sold  upstairs,  and  at  alx)ut  the  same  prices, 
it  is  fair  to  ask  yourself  another: 

IVhy  should  customers  buy  Dotvnstairs  instead  of 
U  pstairst 

Now,  you  can’t  dodge  that  one.  You  have  to  give 
them  a  reason, — and  usually  that  reason  has  to  l)e  put 
into  price.  In  other  words,  I  think  similar  merchandise 
should  l)e  sold  for  less  downstairs  than  up,  or  you  cer¬ 
tainly  are  hoping  that  they  will  get  into  your  down¬ 
stairs  store  accidently.  And  what  do  you  imagine  they 
think  after  they  get  the  merchandise  home  and  find  they 
could  have  lx)ught  it  upstairs  at  the  same  price?  Maybe 
they  don’t  care.  I  think  they  do.  Perhaps  you  will  agree 
that  Cash  and  Carry  effect  certain  economies  which 
should  enable  you  to  offer  merchandise  at  lower  prices. 
I’d  say  that  was  something  worth  thinking  about. 

Expense  Five  Percent  Less 

Just  how  much  less  you  can  sell  for,  I  do  not  know. 
I  do  not  expect  you  to  believe  that  changing  to  Cash 
and  Carry  wdll  do  everything  for  you.  We  haven’t  yet 
lost  sight  of  the  fact,  I  hope,  that  management,  after 
all,  is  the  biggest  factor  in  the  administration  of  a  store, 
yes,  even  the  lowly  downstairs  store.  However,  I  have 
recently  bumped  into  some  total  expense  figures  for 
downstairs  stores.  Those  which  are  not  Cash  and  Carry 
showed  more  than  5  per  cent  greater  total  expense.  And 
might  I  say  that  we  did  not  have  to  do  so  many  of  the 
little  things,  practiced  during  the  past  couple  of  years 
by  some  organizations,  many  of  them  not  stores  as  you 
know. 

Every  thinking  store  executive  should  have  l)een  con¬ 
sidering  for  the  past  two  years,  how  operating  expenses 
could  be  reduced  without  destroying  the  morale  of  the 
organization.  Some  of  them  didn’t  think  much  about 
it  previously  to  that.  Yes,  the  kind  of  operation  I  have 
submitted  might  affect  your  volume.  But  aren’t  sales 
just  as  apt  to  drop  in  the  ordinary  store  as  in  the  Cash 
and  Carry  stores?  And  when  they  do,  it  has  been  my 
experience  that  profit  is  more  nearly  maintained  in  the 
Cash  and  Carry  stores  than  in  the  others. 

I  have  tried  not  to  cloud  the  issue.  Perhaps  I  have 
secured  no  converts.  But  regardless  of  the  kind  of 
store  you  may  run,  you  and  I  both  know  that  the  prime 
requisite  for  success  in  a  store  is  good  management. 
There  never  has  been  and  never  will  be  a  substitute  for 
that. 


Western  Traffic  Conference 


The  results  of  a  year’s  research  into  the  internal 
mechanism  of  department  store  merchandising  will  be 
disclosed  at  the  Eleventh  Annual  Convention  of  the 
Western  Traffic  Conference,  to  be  held  in  San  Fran¬ 
cisco,  May  17,  18  and  19.  A  committee  comprised  of 
the  traffic  managers  of  a  numl)er  of  the  leading  stores 
on  the  Pacific  Coast  will  re]x)rt  upon  improved  meth¬ 
ods  in  merchandise  distribution,  marking,  receiving. 


warehousing,  claims,  layout,  orders  and  invoicing.  This 
committee  has  reviewed  all  the  methods  followed  in 
bringing  the  innumerable  items  of  a  department  store 
up  to  the  public  counter  in  projier  form,  with  the  idea 
of  improving  whenever  ]X)ssible. 

Large  delegations  from  the  principal  department 
stores  in  all  the  large  cities  on  the  Pacific  Coast  are  ex- 
|)ected  to  .attend  this  Convention. 
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prcKliiction  from  a  man  in  harder  times. 

To  try  to  get  another  measure  on  this,  we  figured 
out  the  number  of  packages  carried  j)er  employee  jier 
day,  not  per  truck,  that  includes  both  drivers  and 
helpers.  In  June  of  1930,  we  carried  173  and  in  1931, 
222.  Those  figures  go  all  the  way  down.  In  December, 
1930,  we  carried  174;  in  1931,  229.  Averaging  up  the 
seven  months  in  1930,  we  carried  170  packages  ix‘r 
driving  person,  including  helpers,  and  in  1931,  we  car¬ 
ried  198  packages,  figured  on  the  same  basis. 

During  this  same  period  1931,  we  used  8,119  cars 
as  against  8,772  cars  the  year  previous  and  carried 
1,998,704  lockages,  as  against  1,901,666  —  in  other 
words  there  were  168  less  car  days  and  97,038  more 
packages  carried,  which  gave  a  load,  j^er  car,  i^er  day 
of  246,  against  229  on  the  preceding  year.  If  we  take 
these  figures  and  compute  the  prolxible  car  days  that 
would  have  l)een  used  in  1931,  by  using  a  1931  average 
car  load  figure,  it  would  show  8,772  car  days  used  in¬ 


stead  of  8,119,  or  a  net  savings  in  car  days  of  653,  or 
seven  and  four  tenths  per  cent  decrease.  The  smallest 
amount  we  can  figure  these  cars  to  cost  per  day  is 
$4.00,  which  is  10c  per  mile  on  an  average  of  40  miles 
per  day.  This  would  give  us  a  figure  of  $2,612.00. 
There  are  also  intangible  savings  such  as  fewer 
uniforms,  less  clerical  work,  less  supervision  and  better 
control,  due  to  there  being  fewer  men. 

The  only  way  to  sum  up  the  question  whether  we 
would  discontinue  this  bonus  or  whether  we  would 
put  a  lx>nus  in,  were  we  starting  over  again,  would  be 
to  talk  to  our  oi)erating  executives  in  the  delivery  de- 
jrartment.  Every  one  of  them  feels  that  it  has  very 
materially  helj^ed  him,  in  that  he  has  not  had  the  same 
difficulty  in  bringing  pressure  to  bear  on  the  drivers,  in 
order  to  keep  their  production  up.  There  has  been  more 
willingness  on  the  drivers’  part  to  go  without  helpers. 
We  have  reduced  the  numlier  of  cars,  and  it  seems  as 
though  there  has  l)een  a  very  definite  saving. 


The  House  of  Thoughtful  Service 

In  the  Center  of  the  Retail  Dry  Goods  District 

HOTEL 

Govermor  Climtom 

one  of  New  York^s  Finest  Hotels 

1200  Roomsp  each  with  Radio^  Bath,  Serridor,  Circulating  Ice- Water 


$ 


FROM 


go 

DAILY 


THREE  POPULAR  PRICED  DINING  ROOMS 
SERVE  DELICIOUS  FOOD  AT  REASONABLE  PRICES 

3151  STREET  and  7th  AVENUE,  NEW  YORK 

OPPOSITE  PENN  R.  R.  STATION  .  .  .  B.  &  O.  BUSES  STOP  AT  DOOR  ,  .  .  NEAR  EVERYTHING 
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The  Way  With  People 

(Continued  from  page  322) 


immediately  reports  to  the  employment  office  the  in¬ 
ability  for  learning  in  any  new  employee. 

Coordination  occurs  when  the  employment  office 
attempts  to  make  temporary  replacements,  often  with 
so-called  “borrowed  help’’,  in  a  busy  department,  so 
that  certain  salespeople  who  are  taking  special  courses 
in  training  will  not  miss  any  classes. 

Employment  managers  bring  members  of  the  train¬ 
ing  staff  into  consultation  on  many  problems  of  store 
work  such  as: 

( 1 )  how  best  to  cut  down  a  high  selling  cost 
in  a  department 

(2)  what  time  to  allow  for  training  on  pro¬ 
motion  plans  throughout  the  year 

(3)  whether  to  dismiss  Mrs.  Jones  in  the  silk 
department  or  to  give  her  another  trial  in 
a  different  department 

Without  any  extra  effort,  duplicate  transfer  and  ter¬ 
mination  slips  can  be  made  out  in  the  employment 
office,  so  that  a  member  of  the  training  staff  will  be 
able  to  plan  the  proper  induction  for  new  and  old  em¬ 
ployees  into  a  certain  department. 

In  these  and  many  other  ways,  employment  manage¬ 
ment  has  been  able  to  do  its  share  in  working  out  better 
coordination  with  the  training  department. 

Joint  Elimination  of  Waste 

Now,  let  us  see  what  contribution  the  training  depart¬ 
ment  has  made  towards  the  elimination  of  waste, 
through  intelligent  coordination  with  the  employment 
department.  Perhaps  the  most  outstanding  contribu¬ 
tion  that  has  brought  a  better  understanding  Ijetween 
the  two  departments,  is  the  fact  that  training  people 
have  become  more  “personnel-budget-minded”.  They 
view  training  from  the  production  standpoint,  and  not 
only  try  to  measure  training  in  general  throughout  the 
store,  but  measure  training  by  departments  and  by  in¬ 
dividual  salesjjeople  who  have  shown  improvement  over 
a  period  of  time  by  means  of  the  individual  production 
cards.  This  acquaints  them  with  what  the  results  should 
be,  and  they  make  it  a  point  to  aim  towards  a  goal 
best  represented  in  figures. 

More  than  ever  before,  training  people  this  year 
can  step  in,  and  through  their  efforts  make  two  sales 
grow  where  one  grew  before.  This  certainly  looks  like 
coordination  to  the  employment  office,  whose  orders 
have  been  to  reduce  the  selling  cost.  Through  training, 
the  personnel  has  l)een  broaclened  so  that  certain  em¬ 
ployees  can  handle  several  kinds  of  jobs,  and  conse¬ 
quently  they  are  more  valuable  to  the  employment 
office,  which  uses  them  throughout  the  store  during 
rush  periods. 

One  training  director  who  is  typical  in  her  point  of 
view,  regards  her  job  in  the  light  of  present  conditions, 
and  aims  to  meet  the  situation  as  it  exists  today,  in 
order  to  do  everything  she  can  for  the  reduction  of 
expenses. 

Members  of  the  training  department  in  several  stores 
step  in  and  actively  help  during  emergencies  by  doing 
preliminary  interviewing  in  the  employment  office. 


During  the  past  Christmas  season,  the  whole  personnel 
department  in  one  store  arrived  early  every  morning 
and  stayed  late  at  night,  in  order  to  absorb  the  clerical 
job  in  the  employment  office.  In  a  number  of  stores, 
relief  hours  have  lieen  taken  over  by  members  of  tbe 
training  department,  and  they  find  that  this  not  only  is 
a  saving  of  expenses,  but  it  gives  them  a  check  up  on 
training  and  store  systems  that  cannot  be  secured  in 
any  other  way. 

These  are  emergency  measures,  and  although  exten¬ 
sive  training  programs  have  had  to  lie  modified  to  meet 
conditions,  certainly  the  results  have  been  broad,  and 
lietter  coordination  has  come  to  pass. 

Joint  plans  are  worked  out  by  the  training  depart¬ 
ment  and  employment  office,  particularly  for  store  pro¬ 
motions  throughout  the  year.  The  number  of  people 
to  be  trained,  the  departments  in  which  they  are  to  be 
placed,  decisions  about  what  to  pay  or  not  to  pay  for 
training,  the  divisions  of  new  and  reinstated  sales¬ 
people,  where  and  when  to  hold  large  group  meetings 
on  special  promotions — all  such  problems  are  discussed 
and  decided  upon  by  these  departments.  The  dispatch 
with  which  the  resulting  plans  are  carried  through 
shows,  in  a  measure,  the  effectiveness  of  coordination. 

A  training  director  in  one  store  does  not  wait  for  the 
possibility  of  catching  any  slip-ups  as  they  occur  dur¬ 
ing  the  rush  periods,  but  immediately  after  each  pro¬ 
motion  or  busy  season  puts  down,  in  black  and  white, 
plans  and  suggestions  for  the  same  event  next  time. 
In  this  way  she  checks  any  slip-ups  that  might  occur 
in  the  future.  A  duplicate  is  made  of  this  plan  and 
sent  to  the  employment  office.  I  shall  read  a  copy  of 
the  one  used  last  Christmas. 

Christmas  Training  Plans 

1.  All  new  salespeople  (if  employed  at  1:30 
P.  M.)  will  be  trained  at  2:00  P.  M. 

These  people  will  lie  assigned  to  selling  de¬ 
partments  whenever  possible,  so  that  the 
person  may  be  given  cash  register  training 
and  so  that  they  can  be  introduced  to  their 
departments  and  given  some  department 
training  ahead  of  time. 

2.  All  reinstated  sales^ieople  will  be  given 
Review  System,  immediately  after  employ¬ 
ment  in  the  morning. 

Reinstated  salesi)eople  who  should  have 
this  Review  System  are: 

a.  All  extras  who  are  being  put  on  regu¬ 
larly 

b.  Regular  salespeople  who  have  not  sold 
as  regulars  in  the  store  since  March 
1,  1931. 

Short  hour  extra  salespeople  should  re¬ 
port  at  9 :00  the  first  day  of  employ¬ 
ment. 

3.  A  list  of  all  employed  salespeople  not  re- 
}X)rting  to  the  Training  Department  should 
be  given  to  the  Training  Department,  to 
make  sure  that  these  people  have  merchan¬ 
dise  training  and  manuals. 
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REDUCE  YOUR  EXPENSES 


SAVINGS  IN  EXPENSE  is  a  vital  factor  in  all  business  today.  This 
applies  to  INSURANCE  as  well  as  all  other  purchases. 

SAVE  331/3%  of  your  INSURANCE  PREMIUM  by  placing  your 
insurance  with  this  organization,  favorably  known  for  the  sound¬ 
ness  of  the  protection  it  affords. 

SMART  INSURANCE  BUYERS  are  taking  advantage  of  our  large 
CASH  SAVINGS  and  it  will  be  to  your  advantage  to  do  likewise. 


INSURANCE  FOR  PREFERRED  SPRINKLERED  RISKS 

FIRE— SPRINKLER  LEAKAGE— WINDSTORM— USE  AND  OCCUPANCY— PROFITS— ETC. 


CONSOLIDATED  FINANCIAL  STATEMENT,  DECEMBER  31,  1931 


ASSETS 


U.  S.  Government  Bonds 

State,  Province,  County  &  Municipal  Bonds 

Other  Bonds  and  Stocks 

First  Mortgage  Loans 

Real  Estate  Owned 

Cash  in  Banks  and  on  Interest 

Premiums  in  Transmission 

All  other  Assets 


$834,437.38 

1,576,713.79 

3,554,832.76 

1,392,441.84 

752,549.57 

459,717.73 

482,445.34 

118,257.22 


TOTAL  ASSETS 


$9,171,395.63 


LIABILITIES 

Reserve  for  Losses  $159,403,56 

Reserve  for  Unearned  Premiums  2,432,638.54 

Reserve  for  Taxes  125,271.74 

Reserve  to  Adjust  Security  Values  to 
Dec.  31st  Actual  Market  Prices  915,625.92 

Reserve  for  Contingencies,  etc.  82,354.27 


SURPLUS  TO  POLICYHOLDERS  5,456,101.60 


TOTAL  LIABILITIES  $9,171,395.63 


BUY  ON  FACT  NOT  FRIENDSHIP 


SPRINKLERED  RISK  MUTUALS 

M.  D.  RECTOR,  Manager 

Mutual  Insurance  Building,  4750  Sheridan  Road 
CHICAGO 
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4.  Names  of  work-room  and  other  non-sell¬ 
ing  people  who  are  to  be  transferred  to 
selling  departments,  should  be  given  to  the 
Training  Department  as  early  as  possible, 
so  that  these  people  may  be  included  in 
the  regular  system  training. 

Follow-up  By  Training  Staff 
Much  of  the  follow-up  work  that  formerly  took  the 
time  of  the  employment  office  has  lieen  left  in  the 
hands  of  the  training  staff.  The  induction  of  the  new 
salesperson  into  a  department,  does  not  end  with  the 
first  day,  for  training  representatives  are  in  a  position 
to  help  with  this  induction  and,  after  a  period  of  time, 
to  give  information  to  the  employment  office  about  the 
adequacy  of  the  selection.  This  type  of  follow-up  is 
made  concrete  by  recording  information  on  the  per¬ 


*RATING  OF  CHRISTMAS  SALESPEOPLE 

N\\ME . NUMBER . 

EDUCATION . 

SYSTEM 

Instruction  complete  . . 

Errors  . . 

Writing  clear  . . 

Repeats  and  spells  back  customers'  names  and 
adresses  . . . 

Says  “Will  you  take  this  with  you?”  . . 

Takes  names  and  addresses  on  salesbook  only  . . 

Calls  the  buyer  . . 

KNOWLEDGE  OF  MERCHANDISE 
QucationiMure 

Date  given  out  . 

Date  followed-up  . 

Very  good  . Mediocre . 

Satisfactory  . Poor . 

SALESMANSHIP 

Approach 

Prompt  . Mechanical . 

Pleasant  . Interested . 

Says  “May  I  help  you?”  . 

Selling  Pointa 

Uses  intelligently  . . 

Uses  too  few  . . 

Inspires  confidence  . . 

Suggestive  Selling 

Makes  appropriate  suggestions  . . 

Never  suggests  . . 

Makes  impractical  suggestions  . . 

*Kaufmann  Department  Stores,  Inc. 


is  the  first  contact  ‘die  new  employees  make  with  the 
store,  the  employment  manager  is  best  able  to  start 
the  employee  naturally.  This  contributes  to  good  feel¬ 
ing  between  the  two  departments. 

certain  training  department  has  developed  a  very 
fine  progress  sheet,  which  shows  the  amount  of  train¬ 
ing  given  each  new  employee  during  rush  season. 

DO  YOU  HAVE  JOB  COORDINATION? 

(To  be  answered  jointly  by  the  employment  and 
training  director  some  fine  spring  day,  not  too 
far  off.) 

Hozv  Do  Yon  Feel? 

1.  Do  you  like  and  respect  each  other? 

2.  Do  you  agree  that  the  aims  of  your  jobs 
are  the  same? 


SALESMANSHIP  (Cant’d) 

Lmvc- taking 

Says  “Thank  you”,  or  uses  some  other  form  of 

pleasant  leave-taking  at  the  close  of  a  sale  . 

Is  unfriendly  in  her  leave-taking  . 

Is  disinterested  if  a  customer  does  not  make  a 
purchase  . 

ATTITUDE  IN  DEPARTMENT 

Cooperative . Indifferent . 

Courteous . .\ccepts  suggestions 

Disinterested .  cheerfully . 

Enthusiastic . Ple.-isant . 

APPEARANCE 

.Attractive . Neat . Tall . 

Businesslike . Overdressed . Short . 

First  floor? . Style . 

OPINION  OF 

Buyer  . . 


Assistant 


Floorman 


Would  recommend  her  for  a  permanent  position  . . . . - 

Would  recommend  her  for  extra  only  . . 

Would  recommend  that  she  not  be  re-employed  . . 

.  TR.AINING  DEPARTMENT 


sonnel  record  card,  for  the  use  of  both  departments. 
One  employment  manager  pointed  out  that  the  training 
people  in  her  store  were  the  best  sources  of  informa¬ 
tion  about  the  most  likely  promotional  material  in  the 
store.  Induction  on  the  job  of  the  new  executive,  is 
usually  in  the  hands  of  the  training  department,  and  this 
gives  an  opportunity  for  the  training  di\nsion  not  only 
to  sell  itself  to  the  new  executive,  but  also  to  sell  the 
need  for  cooperation  with  the  employment  office. 

A  training  director  in  one  store  has  asked  the  em¬ 
ployment  manager  to  give  the  usual  policy  talk  to  new 
employees.  She  feels  that  since  the  employment  office 


3.  Do  you  have  the  same  goal? 

4.  Are  you  equally  strong  in  the  store  mind? 
If  not,  why  not? 

5.  Do  you  take  suggestions  from  each  other 
in  the  right  way? 

6.  Are  you  complainers? 

about  each  other  to  each  other 
about  each  other  to  the  store  in  general 

7.  Do  you  use  each  other’s  department  as  an 
alibi  ? 

8.  Do  you  back  up  each  other’s  decisions? 
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Hoii’  Do  Yoii  Act? 

1.  Are  you,  as  employment  manager,  train¬ 
ing  minded?  How  do  you  show  it? 

2.  Are  you,  as  training  director,  budget  mind¬ 
ed?  Do  you  think  and  talk  intelligently  in 
terms  of  production  of  the  store,  of  de¬ 
partments,  of  individuals? 

3.  Have  you  made  the  physical  arrangements 
of  your  department  as  conducive  to  close 
coordination  as  is  possible? 

4.  If  separated  by  physical  layout,  do  you 
have  scheduled  get-togethers,  for  a  better 
understanding  of  what  is  going  on? 

5.  Are  the  production  records  available  to  you 
both?  Do  you  both  use  them?  (If  not, 
why  not?) 

6.  What  does  your  training  department  do  to 
help  the  employment  department  save  ex¬ 
penses,  such  as: 

a.  consultation  about  individual  selling 
costs 

b.  preliminary  interviewing 

c.  floor  service  relief 

d.  absorbing  clerical  work 

e.  training  one  person  to  produce  the  sales 
volume  of  two  (How  many  cases?) 

f.  training  salespeople  to  handle  several 
kinds  of  jobs  (How  many  cases?.) 

g.  cut  down  training  time  without  losing 
value  of  training 

7.  What  does  your  employment  department 
do  to  save  expenses,  in  coordination  with 
the  training  department? 

a.  plans  to  allow  adequate  training  job  for 
promotions 

b.  establishes  a  certain  time  each  week  for 
bringing  in  new  people  for  system 

c.  uses  members  of  the  training  department 
for  sources  of  information  and  sug¬ 
gestions 

8.  Do  you  feel  that  you  can  call  on  each  other 
for  help  in  time  of  need? 


What  Are  Foit  Going  to  Do  About  It? 

Date  . 

Plan  : 

Date  . 


Results ; 


. .  (today) 

(one  month 
from  today) 


While  such  a  record  contains  information  about 
training,  it  serves  a  double  purpose  when,  at  the  end 
of  employment,  it  is  turned  over  to  the  employment 
office  to  be  filed  with  the  application  blank,  for  refer¬ 
ence  in  future  employment  periods. 

There  are  many  other  ways  in  which  employment 
and  training  departments  can  cooperate  and  coordinate 
their  two  jobs — ways  that  are  peculiar  to  the  individual 
store. 

In  summarizing  the  methods  of  coordination,  I  am 
suggesting  the  use  of  this  check  list  in  your  own  stores. 
(Explain  questionnaire). 


Mf  business  conditions 
have  caused  you  finally  to  settle  down  to 
sane  and  logical  reasoning.  I'd  like  to  show 
you  a  way  to  cut  some  expense  comers 
with 

Customer  Study 

Some  people  call  it  “Customer  Control”, 
but  no  matter  what  you  call  it,  the  infor¬ 
mation  is  invaluable  when  you  get  it  econ¬ 
omically  and  use  it  intelligently. 

I  have  no  letters  and  no  continuous  ser¬ 
vice  to  sell.  Your  own  advertising  depart¬ 
ment  is  better  equipped  than  I.  or  any  dis¬ 
tant  agency,  to  handle  that  publicity. 

All  I  claim  to  know  and  offer  you  is  the 
mechanics  and  operation  of  an  economical 
methcKl  to  make  the  desired  information 
available  for  use. 

When  you  eliminate  all  the  bunk  and 
hooey  that  has  been  associated  with  the  idea 
of  customer  control  during  the  past  five 
years,  you'll  fiml  it  is  neither  complicated 
nor  expensive. 

I  spent  three  years  in  using  and  in  ex- 
l)erimenting  with  other  SKalled  systems, 
and  in  intensive  research,  before  I  actually 
reduced  the  cost  to  this — 

For  7c.  per  name 

on  your  charge  account  list 
(Less  for  lists  of  more  than  30,000  names) 

I  will  provide  adequate  equipment  for  the  opera¬ 
tion  of  my  system  for  a  peri<xl  of  two  years. 

I  wilt  install  the  system  with  my  own  clericals 
under  my  personal  supervision;  record  the  ledger 
history  of  each  customer  for  the  past  year ;  and 
make  an  analysis  of  the  findings  during  the  in¬ 
stallation. 

I  will  train  your  operator ;  hand  over  the  com¬ 
plete  system  all  ready  to  go;  and  suggest  a  pro¬ 
gram  to  make  the  best  use  of  the  information 
revealed  by  the  analysis. 

The  total  cost  to  you  is  no  more  than  the  cost 
of  a  single  letter  in  the  mail  to  each  of  your 
customers. 

Most  of  my  research  work  has  been  done  with 
B.  Forman  Co..  Rochester,  \.  Y.,  where  I  per¬ 
fected  this  final  practical  solution.  Write  them  if 
you  want  to  know  about  me  and  about  my  method. 

Or  if  you  want  to  know  the  opinion  of  a  good, 
disinterested  letter  shop,  write  Ayer  &  Streb,  also 
of  Rochester,  who  have  mailed  thousands  of  letters 
from  my  lists. 

The  next  three  months  are  the  best  time  for 
making  installations.  And  I  can  be  in  only  one 
place  at  a  time.  So  please  do  your  investigating 
right  now,  and  then  let’s  get  together  on  arrange¬ 
ments  for  an  installation. 

T.  F.  PE  YEAR 

Specialist  in  Customer  Study 

20  No.  Goodman  St.  Rochester,  N.  Y. 
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RESUME 


Legislative  problems  still  demand  the  careful  atten¬ 
tion  of  all  citizens.  Information  concerning  the  issues 
which  particularly  affect  retailers  will  be  found  in  the 
Editorials.  (See  page  291) 


Members  are  requested  to  express  their  opinions 
concerning  the  proper  defining  of  weighted  and  pure 
dye  silk.  (5"^^  page  293) 


The  letter  sent  to  the  Chairman  of  the  Senate  Finance 
Committee  makes  clear  the  significance  of  many  of  the 
technical  problems  connected  with  proposed  taxation 
legislation.  (See  page  302) 


The  harmful  effects  of  the  present  tariff  were  vividly 
brought  out  by  Mr.  LeBoutillier,  in  his  radio  debate. 
(See  page  305) 


July  and  August  afford  distinct  promotional  possibilii 
ties.  Stores  should  make  profits  while  the  sun  shine 
(See  page  325) 


Discussion  of  mutual  problems  is  an  important  fac-j 
tor  in  developing  satisfactory  trade  relations  hetweenj| 
manufacturers  and  retailers.  (See  page  328) 


It’s  not  the  amount  of  stock — but  the  amount  ofi 
your  stock  which  customers  want  to  buy — that  is  most] 
important  to  know.  (See  page  329) 


The  proposed  bill  for  copyright  registration  of 
design,  points  toward  the  solution  of  a  vexing  problem. 
(S'ee  page  307) 


Using  a  survey  as  a  yardstick  for  a  store’s  own ! 
performance,  brings  out  many  important  points.  (Set] 
page  331)  1 


Counter  displays  are  salesmen  which  work  all  day, 
without  even  an  hour  off  for  lunch.  (See  page  335) 


The  Standards  compiled  by  the  Sales  Promotion 
Division,  mark  an  important  milestone  in  the  develoj)- 
ment  of  the  retail  advertising  profession.  (See  page 
311) 


As  a  basis  for  further  study,  it  is  very  important 
to  know  the  relative  importance  of  various  retail  out¬ 
lets  for  electrical  merchandise.  (See  page  313) 


Analysis  of  the  whole  advertising  problem  by  leaders 
in  the  retail  field,  will  be  an  important  factor  in  bring¬ 
ing  about  the  recognition  of  the  Standards.  (See  page 
315) 


The  Joint  Convention  of  the  Sales  Promotion  and 
Merchandise  Managers’  Divisions  in  New  York,  and 
the  Concurrent  Conventions  of  the  Controllers’  Con¬ 
gress,  Store  Managers’  Division,  Personnel  and  Traffic 
Groups  and  Retail  Delivery  Association  in  Pittsburgh, 
are  outstanding  June  events.  (See  pages  318-9) 


“Pulling  together’’  is  particularly  necessary  for  the 
employment  and  training  departments.  (See  page  321) 


A  Short  Course  for  Salespeople  can  be  of  very 
practical  help.  (See  page  336) 


real 


Publications  prepared  for  members  of  the  Associa-  \ 
tion  supply  valuable  information  on  almost  every  phase  : 
of  retailing.  (See  page  336a)  ' 


The  answers  sent  in  by  members  to  questions  in  the  ^ 
discussion  forum  for  stores  of  smaller  sales  volume, 
should  “set  the  ball  rolling’’  for  further  consideration 
of  these  problems.  (See  page  337) 


Wage  payment  methods  are  of  most  vital  concern  in 
retailing,  as  in  every  line  of  business,  at  this  time. 
(See  page  338) 


A  scientifically  worked  out  bonus  system  for  drivers,  J 
improves  the  performance  record  and  morale  of  a 
delivery  department.  (See  page  339)  \ 


A  library  of  books  on  retailing  is  an  important  part 
of  a  store’s  equipment.  (See  page  362) 


The  elimination  of  credit  and  deliveries  makes  it 
possible  to  offer  lower  prices  in  downstairs  stores.  (See 
page  223) 


Retailers  the  world  over,  have  problems  in  common 
which  make  an  interchange  of  views  most  interestii^. 
(See  page  374) 


